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Spaulding As Mayor of Buffalo 
by W. H. Glover and Frank W. Copley 


UFFALO was not only growing very 
B rapidly during the twenty-five years 
following the opening of the Erie Canal 
in 1825, but was demonstrating that it 
knew how to grow. There have been many 
instances of cities failing to rise to their 
opportunities — New Orleans in its failure 
to organize orderly marketing facilities at 
this same time is an example — so that it is 
always a matter of judgment whether any 
generation of leaders has risen to its re- 
sponsibilities in a way that might be 
thought adequate. It was Elbridge Gerry 
Spaulding’s fortune to become Mayor of 
Buffalo in 1847, unquestionably against 
his better judgment, since he had just set 
up a new law partnership, with John Gan- 
son, and was already in all likelihood con- 
sidering his departure into the field of 
banking which was to become in three or 
four years his major activity. The great 
Samuel Wilkeson was gone, having com- 
mitted the city not only to the develop- 
ment of its transportation potentialities 
but also to manufacturing so that its 
trade might take full advantage of the 
transportation. Wilkeson’s judgment had 
been good enough to bring about a second 
round of problems; his response to the 
original challenge of the Erie Canal, true 
to Toynbee’s thesis, was now producing for 
his successors a renewed challenge, for a 
flood of cargoes had made his harbor ridi- 
culously inadequate. 

A generation accustomed to parking 
problems as ours is can sympathize with 
Mayor Spaulding, who at least once dur- 
ing his brief tenure was forced to rush to 
the harbor with a posse of citizens to clear 
a way for departing and arriving vessels. 
So great was the press of traffic on that 
occasion that the creek was solid with hulls 
and the surface bridged from shore to 
shore with wooden decks so that one might 


walk across anywhere from the Chinaman 
Light to the foot of Washington Street, 
without wetting a boot. An indignant edi- 
torial in the Commercial Advertiser (June 
6, 1847) had earlier protested steamship 
masters’ habits of anchoring in the chan- 
nel rather than take their vessels higher 
up the creek to wait for dock space, adding 
with a familiar asperity, “The Buffalo 
Creek is a public highway and as such 
not to be obstructed by steamboats lying 
in the channel.” It appears that our con- 
temporary motorists have unexpectedly 
venerable precedents for their own habits 
of disposing their automobiles, which 
often can better be described as abandon- 
ment than as parking. The Common 
Council of 1847 promptly passed an ordi- 
nance; the penalty for stopping the mouth 
of the harbor was to be $50. 

There was no reason for Spaulding or 


. any alert citizen of Buffalo to be ignorant 


of the forces at work to make the city 
bigger. The newspapers reported the 
course of trade minutely; produce prices 
were printed daily, the arrival of vessels 
noted and their cargoes reported, future 
prospects considered, and the efforts of 
competing cities exposed. Failure of the 
new telegraph system to furnish the latest 
European market quotations stirred up 
peppery complaints that were replied to 
by the telegraph company with care and 
dignity. Nothing could more misrepresent 
the 1847 city than an assumption that it 
was in the hands of blind forces that were 
to make or break it. Buffalo citizens 
meant to take an active part and started 
by figuring out what was going on. 
Measuring the alertness of a community 
is no simple task, but observe how Buf- 
falonians were living. This was the age, 
as Samuel Welch noted in his Recollec- 
tions, when whisky was considered a vul- 
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gar drink; gentlemen drank brandy for 
clear heads and delicate perceptions. With 
the city’s population jumping — from 
18,000 to 30,000 between 1840 and 1845 
— there began to be a care as to how it 
looked. Lewis F. Allen and others got to- 
gether a horticultural society in 1845, 
appointed committees on shade trees, 
shrubbery, vegetables, and flowers; they 
held exhibitions, and arranged promotions 
for ambitious members in the seed stores. 
Lists of successful plants were printed and, 
according to a kind editorial writer of the 
Commercial, gardening was greatly ex- 
tended in the Society’s first two years and 
the supply of flowers and vegetables much 
enlarged. The news reports acknowledged 
that the bouquets at the exhibitions were 
for the most part the work of the ladies, 
but that half of the plants shown were 
offered by men. In addition to Lewis Al- 
len, Joseph Dart and Orlando Allen were 
among the officers of the Society. 
Socially there was equal perceptiveness. 
A considerable controversy arose in 1847 
on the advisability of continuing the 
separate school for colored children. The 
School Committee — Buffalo’s public 
school system was already well established 
— reported that the separate school had 
best be continued for a time, for it was 
successful and was desired by most of 
those attending, it having been established 
at the instance of colored residents. 
These evidences are not only clear on 
the point of Buffalo’s alertness, but almost 
painfully modern in character. Some of 
the sights and sounds were not. There was 
a strong protest by laborers against the 
custom of wage payment in merchandise 
orders, and the excitement of letting the 
water into the canal at the opening of 
navigation, followed by the rush of scores 
of canal boats to get down to the locks 
first, were distinctively of the period. 
There was also the amiable habit of hard 
pressed merchants borrowing the exceed- 
ingly scarce currency from one another up 
and down the street, described also by 
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Welch. The city was already old enough 
now to have history; a writer in the 
Express took the trouble to trace a re- 
gretted streamlet, then underground, that 
had risen near Main and Chippewa to 
meander through Dr. Johnson’s garden 
into a ravine at Franklin and Huron — 
another regretted landmark — where two 
springs sent it boiling off northwest into 
the swamp, ultimately to empty into the 
canal. 

About Buffalo’s position in the world 
the quite casual reader of the Commer- 
cial or the Express could hardly avoid 
learning that unlimited opportunities for 
trade were opening in the west. A writer 
in the former (February 3, 1847) cited 
the case of Wisconsin, where the popula- 
tion count had been 3,000 in 1830 and 
fifty times that fifteen years later. There 
was unusual interest in that state, since it 
was being populated in considerable pro- 
portion from the port of Buffalo, and, as 
the writer pointed out, settlers in that ter- 
ritory, almost a colony of New York state 
in those days, had been actually supplied 
by lake vessel up to 1840. Now the Wis- 
consin settlers exported by the same 
method over two million dollars in goods 
per year, and the growth of population 
was hardly slackening. —The Chamber of 
Commerce, in 1847 just three years old, 
was more than aware of all this, and the 
increasing use of the Welland Canal was 
a source of anxiety. Receipts of wheat and 
other western produce at Oswego, all of 
which had sailed by almost in sight of the 
Chinaman Light, were scanned closely. 
The primary Buffalo markets in produce 
was likewise watched sharply, but it be- 
came apparent this year to the great relief 
of all that a considerable slump in pro- 
duce seemed to affect commerce very 
little: “. . . the business of our town is 
by no means dependent upon that branch 

. .” observed the Express of July 15. 

Conditions in the harbor caused con- 
tinual anxiety to Mayor and Council in 
these circumstances, and the concentra- 


tion upon that problem was reinforced by 
another situation, which we must not 
overlook. There was no relief to be found 
in other forms of transportation; roads 
were being neglected in favor of canals 
since the Erie made its tremendous success, 
and the railroads that were coming into 
use to prolong that neglect were them- 
selves mere toys so far as the hauling of 
freight was concerned. In 1847 it had only 
just been concluded that heavy iron rails 
were essential, and re-laying of tracks was 
in process, backed feebly by an infant iron 
industry with steel as yet only a dream of 
the future. Tracks were still regarded in the 
light of toll roads; small companies built 
sections and charged for the passage of 
trains. Welch records the incredulity of 
his friends to whom he boasted one day 
in 1845 that only thirty-six hours before 
he had been in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
- not even his thick coating of soot and dust 
convinced the more wary that he could 
actually have covered that much territory 
in only a day and a half. And this was in 
a passenger train, and our traveler must 
have been lucky, for the papers were full 
of complaints of the unco-operative 
management of the many railroads that 
connected Buffalo to Albany and the east. 
Mails were uncertain because trains had a 
habit of pulling out of Albany when trains 
from the east came in sight — some train- 
master was evidently trying to teach some 
other trainmaster a good lesson. Buffa- 
lonians called for a legislative investiga- 
tion and were cheered up by the intro- 
duction of a bill to unite the railroads to 
the eastward and to provide a double 
track. The Assembly also passed a bill to 
reduce the fare from Albany to Buffalo 
from $12 to $9, so that for a time, under 
this pressure, service to Buffalo improved. 
But the Senate defeated the fare bill, the 
other proposals died in committee and ser- 
vice went back to normal as soon as the 
legislators had been conveyed home. On 
one occasion Buffalo waited for mail from 
Monday evening to Friday noon, and it 


was a rare thing to read in the paper that 
there was one road that could be ap- 
proved: the Express asserted (December 
21, 1847) that the Buffalo and Attica was 
a good road with fine cars, gentlemanly 
conductors, and a fast schedule. 

The railroads, too, were aware of the 
potentialities of the traffic through Buf- 
falo, but it was a little hard to believe that 
they would soon be able to cope with the 
great and rising tonnage from the west, 
which between 1835 and 1846 increased 
from 50,000 to 400,000 tons — eight for 
one. James L. Barton commented on the 
growth of the west out of his long ex- 
perience in transportation: “Roads have 
been constructed, rivers improved, mills 
erected, and in every direction is heard 
the whistling of the free, the intelligent 
and industrious farmer. Literally have 
they caused the wilderness to bud and blos- 
som as the rose and become the granary 
of the union.” The practical men of Buf- 
falo had to assume that to serve the gran- 
ary of the union, ships would be the means 
for a long time to come. 

Spaulding must be counted among the 
most hardheaded on this point, although 
he was not obsessed with the harbor ques- 
tion; in the midst of his eventful year as 
mayor he became a director of the Attica 
and Hornellsville Rail Road. Indeed, at 
the beginning of it, in March of 1847, he 
foreshadowed the real interest of his ma- 
ture life by becoming a partner in the new 
Citizens Bank of Buffalo; he is said to have 
gotten into that field even earlier by per- 
suading G. B. Rich, whose daughter had 
become his short-lived first wife, to move 
the Bank of Attica to Buffalo. But he 
knew that Buffalo must keep up with the 
pace of lake traffic or be threatened by 
more willing and active competitors. 

The scene in the harbor on any day dur- 
ing the season must have been a stimulat- 
ing one. A random sample may suggest 
the pressures of the Mayor’s position dur- 
ing 1847. On May 18, which was a typical 
day, seven side-wheel steamers docked 
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with miscellaneous cargoes from the west. 
They were joined by two steam propellers 
and five brigs. Reporters noted that their 
manifests listed over 16,000 barrels of flour 
and a great variety of produce — ginseng, 
eggs, hides, salt pork, bristles, seed, hams, 
sheep, pelts, corn, beans, peaches, lard, 
and wheat —in addition to some items 
that may surprise, including glassware, hat 
blocks, oil, hardware, carpets, highwines, 
and castings. A few suggest the old west 
still: deerskins, horses, ashes, and two 
black bear. Not mentioned on this sample 
day were many items regularly listed on 
the produce market boards such as grains, 
iron, leather, lumber, tobacco, hemp, lead, 
butter, and coal. Despite the occasional 
appearance of manufactured goods the 
port of Buffalo had to handle great quan- 
tities of bulk cargoes and although Dart’s 
steam elevator was now five years old, 
there was still much slow hand labor in 
the job of unloading. Space was needed, 
and every year brought a new crisis in the 
situation. 

Spaulding took office in March, and in 
his inaugural address spent one-half of his 
time on the harbor. His other interests 
were in lighting and paving the streets 
and planning comprehensively the future 
of the sewer system, with correct mention 
of the need of balancing reasonable appro- 
priations with moderate tax levies as well 
as an enthusiastic nod in the direction of 
the free school system. None of these 
were neglected once the inaugural was 
over, but the port was the overriding de- 
mand. Most serious as to the port was the 
apparently complete defection of federal 
authority in its development. President 
Polk was a limited-sovereignty Democrat 
somewhat more stern than Jefferson and 
more chauvinistic than his immediate 
model and hero, Andrew Jackson. He en- 
raged merchants, manufacturers, traders, 
and all others of Whiggish and Hamil- 
tonian bent by vetoing all bills for what 
was known in those days as “internal im- 
provements,” pleading the needs of his war 
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against Mexico and the shortness of 
revenue as well as the matter of state- 
right principle in justification of his nig- 
gardliness. Respectable Buffalo was strong- 
ly of the opinion that the war might well 
be dispensed with; the Commercial said 
flatly that war “can never be justified ex- 
cept where taken to maintain our national 
independence, repel hostile aggression, 
etc.,” and it did not appear that the “etc.” 
included Mexico’s token occupation of the 
area between the Rio Grande and the 
Nueces. But respectable Buffalo ground 
its teeth and accepted Spaulding’s declara- 
tion that it “may now find it necessary 
to resort to local taxation to supply the 
immediate demands of commerce.” 

The harbor still consisted of Buffalo 
Creek protected by Wilkeson’s piers (ex- 
tended and rebuilt and strengthened by 
modest Federal appropriations) with slips 
connecting the creek to the canal. By long 
and harsh experience had the engineers 
learned that only heavy, fitted stone could 
withstand the hammering of Lake Erie’s 
southwesters, and the main pier, bearing 
the light, was now capable of fulfilling its 
purpose, although the lighter northern pier 
was still susceptible to damage because it 
was falsely assumed that the south wall 
would protect it. The total federal ex- 
penditures up to 1850 were just over 
$200,000 for this most vital of Great Lakes 
ports, the one to which vessels must flee 
in a storm and also that nearest to the 
eastern markets. 

The City of Buffalo had built Com- 
mercial Slip even before the Canal had 
been completed and has since added 
several more, together with other facili- 
ties. It had also in 1836 started the Ham- 
burg Street extension of the Canal to the 
east of Main Street and the State com- 
pleted it with two slips to the Creek so 
that on few occasions were canal boat 
skippers without a place to unload until 
late 1847, when they stacked the towpath 
with their cargoes all the way to Black 
Rock. 


The opening of navigation brought the 
pretty sight of Lake Erie covered with 
sails but the season soon confirmed the 
general impression that something had to 
be done soon. Agreement on that point 
was general. It could hardly be otherwise 
as the reports of delay, confusion, and 
frustration in the harbor mounted. There 
were days when the Exchange itself was 
listless, no one undertaking to make deals 
since the elevators were full, the docks 
piled high, and the channel crowded so 
that no deliveries could be made anyway. 
Writers began to note that manufacturing 
opportunities were plentiful. The Com- 
mon Council acted on Mayor Spaulding’s 
urging and began to plan the removal of 
the “Elbow”, the sharp turn of the Creek 
where it entered the lake, and laid out 
assessment notices and plans for a dock to 
extend south along the Creek for seven 
or eight blocks from the vicinity of present 
Michigan Street. 

Humans wouldn’t be humans, however, 
if they didn’t manage to disagree; certain- 
ly Buffalonians wouldn’t be Buffalonians. 
There was far from unanimous approval 
on the city’s bearing the brunt of develop- 
ing a harbor that would benefit millions 
of people living elsewhere. The Council’s 
assessments for building docks were 
promptly challenged by the owners of the 
land that would be benefited; no doubt 
many of them would be hard pressed to 
meet the levy, and all might feel strong 
doubts whether their rents would return 
the heavy investment. The debate on this 
point included further doubts as to the 
practicality of collecting harbor dues in 
amounts sufficient to cover the expendi- 
ture needed to widen and deepen the 
creek, which was suggested as a means of 
finding the needed funds; opponents 
properly declared that charging dues 
would put Buffalo at a disadvantage in 
competing with free ports. During the 
year the Council was forced to modify its 
dock plans in favor of one much more 
modest although it was able to finish its 


essential dredging project at the Elbow. 

How much controversy over harbor 
plans there was, and how bitter it ran, is 
hard to say from the available evidence. 
The United States army engineers who 
had the planning in charge declared that 
it was time that the people of Buffalo 
came to agreement on what they wanted, 
that no work could be started until that 
was done. There certainly were conflicting 
suggestions in the papers. One writer 
wanted the hostility to Black Rock for- 
gotten and that harbor developed for 
Buffalo’s use, and another even declared 
that a railroad to Silver Creek would be 
helpful. Buffalo thought that it would be 
difficult to conduct Buffalo business in 
either place. Dr. Marvin Rapp has sug- 
gested that there had been sharp and con- 
tinued disagreement, and that achieving 
harmony was the one essential in the 
situation. It is not hard to understand 
the feeling in Buffalo that state and 
federal funds should be available for the 
harbor; a very wide public used it, and 
revenues produced by the terminus were 


“not paltry. Canal tolls collected here 


amounted to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually, and during this critical 
year the papers watched the figures closely, 
being rewarded by the total’s reaching well 
over a million. A large portion of that 
revenue arose from the operation of the 
port, and it seemed reasonable that some 
of it be reinvested here. It is perfectly 
understandable that even the most de- 
termined advocates of action should be 
divided as to ways and means. 

Mayor Spaulding’s action was clear, 
strong, and apparently decisive. After his 
inaugural declaration there was an im- 
mediate chance to act. He presided at a 
local meeting to appoint and instruct a 
delegation to a harbors convention called 
in Chicago. Fillmore reviewed the legis- 
lative history of harbor building, many 
others spoke at length, and Spaulding ap- 
pointed fifty delegates to go to Chicago. 
The convention there was large and vo- 
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ciferous; President Polk ignored its recom- 
mendations, and Buffalo resumed its de- 
liberations on how to get a harbor. 

Spaulding’s second effort was to call a 
public meeting at the Court House on 
June 5. There he swept aside petty talk 
in his opening statement: all reasonable 
plans must be adopted for all would be 
needed; the means must be provided by 
city, state, and federal governments as well 
as by private citizens; the clearly needed 
acts were, first, to widen and straighten 
the Creek, second, to open a second chan- 
nel to the lake from the upper harbor, 
third, to dig a ship canal in the peninsula 
between the sea wall and the Creek, and, 
finally, to open a ship canal to Black Rock. 
He pointed out that the state should pro- 
vide for the canal boats by adding a basin 
and widening existing canals, that this 
would be done easily from canal tolls. 

The Mayor then made a statement that 
no doubt was impressive to all present. He 
was a man careful of money. There are 
family traditions about this trait that 
should not be ignored in estimating his 
sincerity and earnestness in this matter. 
One such story is that he habitually 
stopped for his beer of a morning on the 
way to work, drank half of his nickel draft 
and had the remainder put away under 
the bar for the next day. A serious his- 
torian is bound to scout such a tale; fami- 
lies are notorious for their ignorance of 
their eminent grandsires; but this, one is 
bound to say, has a ring of authenticity. 
So when Mr. Spaulding declared in the 
presence of a large meeting, after em- 
phatically stating the responsibility of 
state and nation for the project, that he 
would be willing to be taxed to maintain 
the harbor, it was hard to introduce into 
the discussion the dread prospect of in- 
creased taxes as an inexorable bar to 
going on with the job. 

The meeting, as a matter of record, 
agreed to his proposals with only a few 
second thoughts about getting the funds 
together. Thereafter action was taken in 
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Council and out, smoothly and with pur- 
pose. There was even time for the other 
items of business mentioned in the in- 
augural. The Council agreed very 
promptly to the necessity of lighting the 
streets and moved to contract for oiling 
and lighting service. A description of a 
festive “illumination” of the city convinces 
one that some such system was needed. 
On hearing the news of the victory at 
Cerro Gordo the illumination was 
planned; bells rang at eight o’clock and 
everyone lighted lamps and candles in the 
windows. Crowds milled about the streets 
to enjoy the “blaze of light” produced in 
this way, a dazzling display that excited 
the admiration of thousands, according to 
the paper. Once is only impressed with the 
fact that the inhabitants must have been 
accustomed to a Stygian gloom indeed, 
and that seems to have been the case. Now 
a lamp district was set up and bids taken; 
lamps cost $1.40 and posts $2.00. Richard 
Whitney won the contract for oiling and 
lighting; his charge was to be $2,200 per 
year for the job. 

It was not long before disappointment 
set in; the lamps cast only a feeble glow 
and ingenious citizens began experiment- 
ing with extra ventilation ports to try to 
fan the flames. It was quickly agreed that 
some kind of gas was indicated, and in 
September a company was tentatively 
formed to provide gas lighting, an ex- 
perienced Philadelphia group leading the 
effort. The Council quickly agreed to a 
franchise and an act to incorporate it was 
introduced into the Legislature. Spaulding 
did not stay in the mayor’s office long 
enough to see the job done, but the com- 
pany was incorporated in March, 1848 
under a new general incorporation law, 
and during that year got into operation, 
Spaulding taking a prominent part in its 
work. The Buffalo Historical Society has 
a Satisfaction of mortgage made _ by 
Spaulding as President of the company to 
Spaulding as a lender of funds, indicating 
how deeply he was involved. 


So, too, with his final great contribution, 
a complete plan for the sewer system. 
Spaulding’s committee, composed of O. G. 
Steele, Orlando Allen, and L. K. Plimp- 
ton, made a~comprehensive report in 
February of 1848, during Spaulding’s elec- 
tive term but after he had left to serve 
in the State Legislature. It summarized 
with care the experience of other cities 
and pointed out how conclusively Buf- 
falo’s own system, though inadequate, still 
had shown the value of proper drains. The 
basic needs for complete sewerage were 
outlined and a survey recommended. This 
was to furnish the foundation for a satis- 
factory development, and should be 
credited to Spaulding. 

Working out the practical application of 
the canal plans seemed to give the ener- 
getic Spaulding small trouble. In the 
month following his public meeting he per- 
suaded the State Canal Board to meet in 
Buffalo. The plan was presented to them 
July 27 and they promptly approved of 
all that fell into their jurisdiction. By 
early August the Board announced that 
the Hamburg canal would be enlarged 
and connected with the Creek through a 
large basin, later known as the Ohio. The 
Council set to work to lay out streets 
around the new harbor areas and arrang- 
ed for petitions to the Legislature for spe- 
cial appropriations to widen the Creek, 
which lay out of the Canal Board’s 
powers. Some of the land needed was do- 
nated by citizens, R. B. Heacock, Daniel 
Lockwood, and Stephen Clark among 
them. Before the end of the year the 


Legislature had voted $150,000 for the 


harbor and petitions had gone to it for 
a second appropriation in the same 
amount, which it was estimated would be 
enough to finish the state’s job. 

Strong arguments were prepared with 
which to bombard Congress; Mayor 
Spaulding pounced upon President Polk’s 
careless citation of the increase of domestic 
products sold abroad as evidence of in- 
creasing national prosperity, pointing out 


with clear justice that it was through such 
facilities as Buffalo harbor that those 
products moved to foreign hands. If this 
contributed to national prosperity, and 
national trade brought returns in customs 
duties, those profits and funds should pay 
the costs. A petition based on this argu- 
ment was soon speeding to the floor of 
Congress. 

Happenings in the harbor gave Spauld- 
ing no respite, but continually drove him 
to keep at the task. The parking comedy 
was unremitting. Early in September the 
Common Council directed the harbor- 
master to notify the owner of the steam- 
ship Marcy to remove it from the channel 
forthwith. Throughout the fall the jam 
grew worse; the Mayor made his foray 
with a posse to clear the channel in No- 
vember, just after the Council had author- 
ized the appointment of four assistant 
harbormasters, whose activities were so 
arduous and demanding that the Council 
was soon appropriating money to pay a 
fine of $20 levied against one of them for 
assault on a boat captain; a record fleet 


‘ Jay up for the winter, including twenty- 


three steamers and nine propellers; and on 
the fourth of January of the new year the 
Council was still resolving in favor of the 
removal of the Marcy. One wonders what 
has become of that vessel — if it has been 
disposed of. 

Nor did the rules change so far as Con- 
gress was concerned. It was perfectly 
realized that Polk was not going to permit 
the passage of a harbor bill, and while the 
papers speculated as to the possibility of 
overriding his veto— no presidential veto 
had yet been beaten — the Whigs went on 
to do the sensible thing, which was to make 
sure of state action. They sent Spaulding 
to the Legislature, the Express buoyantly 
noting, “He has for the year past devoted 
himself with unequalled energy and zeal 
to the public interests of our city, and has 
been largely instrumental in placing the 
question of Harbor enlargement upon its 
present favorable footing.” To be exact, 
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Spaulding had been mayor for a scant nine 
months. 

In the Legislature Spaulding was im- 
mediately made chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Canals and otherwise made him- 
self powerfully felt. State work on the 
harbor proceeded smoothly, being fully 
completed within five years. The great 
success of the York State Whig party in 
1847, when Spaulding and many others 
went in to form a great legislative majority, 
was repeated through the nation the fol- 
lowing year; Taylor the war hero became 
President with Fillmore the Vice President, 
and the blockade on federal funds came 


to an end. The federal part of the 1847 
harbor plan was completed in 1850 with 
the digging of the Ship Canal and of four 
slips connecting it with the Creek. Until 
the need for offshore anchorage became 
acute, Buffalo had a harbor equal to its 
needs, and it was the creation of the plan 
of 1847 that from this vantage point turn- 
ed the tide. For his masterful handling 
of a situation that could easily have been 
resolved into hopeless wrangling over what 
was to be done first (and by whom?) 
Spaulding deserves to be known with Wil- 
keson as one of the master builders of this 
city. 


This I Remember — XXIII: Trolley Cars 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


) B porte the lifetime of many of our 
citizens an era in the development of 


public transportation was born, flourished 
and died. This was the era of the electric 
car, running on rails, driven by power de- 
rived from a wire overhead by means of a 
trolley from which came the name trolley 
car. In Buffalo it started in 1892, and 
during the next decade spread throughout 
the Niagara Frontier. It made some people 
wealthy, employed hundreds, and was a 
necessity or a convenience to thousands of 
others. 

The first cars were converted horse cars, 
with a control box and brake on the plat- 
form at each end, so that the motorman 
could operate the car in either direction. 
These cars had a dash across the front of 
each platform, leaving each side open to 
the weather. Against this dash, in addition 
to the control box, was a hand brake which 
was actuated by main strength. The cars 
were operated by a crew of two, motorman 
and conductor. The front platform was 
closed by a folding iron gate on each side, 
as was the left side of the rear platform. 
Passengers boarded and left the car at the 
rear. 
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Projecting from the front of the car, 
about six inches above the street, was a 
“safety guard” the width of the car and 
about three feet long, consisting of an iron 
frame supporting a rope net intended to 
prevent a person struck by the car going 
under the wheels. 

The interior of the car was separated 
from the platforms by partitions with 
sliding doors leading to a center aisle. The 
seats ran longitudinally and leather loops 
hung from the ceiling to be grasped by 
passengers who could not be seated. Dur- 
ing the winter the car was heated by a 
coal stove built into the seats on one side 
of the car, with the pipe going through 
the roof. A scuttle of coal stood on the 
rear platform, and the conductor tended 
the fire in addition to his other duties. 
Cars were painted different colors for 
different routes. I recall one line being 
painted green. 

After passengers had boarded or left the 
car the conductor signaled the motorman 
to start the car by giving two rings of a 
bell connected by a cord extending through 
the car from platform to platform. The 
conductor went through the car collecting 


fares, then five cents, which he registered 
on a large white faced dial, by pulling a 
white cord. Another dial with a pink face 
and pink connecting cord, next to the white 
dial, registered transfers and children’s 
fares, then three cents. If the conductor 
was inside collecting fares when the car 
stopped, some passenger at the rear would 
call out “All right” when the passengers 
had alighted or boarded and the conductor 
would signal the motorman to go ahead. 
When a passenger desired to get off the 
car, he would signal the conductor who 
would give the motorman one ring on the 
aforementioned bell. Fares were paid in 
cash or by transfer. The conductor had his 
pockets bound with leather to preserve the 
cloth from the wear of the coins. At the 
end of each run the conductor entered 
the total of cash fares and transfers on 
a yellow sheet in a hard oilcloth cover, and 
turned back the dial register to zero. 

At the end of each run, the motorman 
and the conductor took off the safety 
guard and carried it to the opposite end 
of the car, closed both gates on the front 
platform and the left gate on the rear 
platform, reversed the trolley pole, and the 
car was ready for its return trip. On 
double-tracked streets a switch located at 
the terminal changed the car from one 
track to the other. It was a gruelling job 
to be a motorman during the winter 
months, exposed from head to foot to the 
cold, winds, and snow with only the waist- 
high dash board for protection. 

Before very long cars were installed 
which had a waist-high metal shield ex- 
tending from the body of the car on one 
side, across the front to the step on the 
opposite side of the car. A folding gate 
closed the opening when the motorman 
occupied the platform, while passengers 
boarded or left the car by the opening in 
the rear. Other improvements followed. 
Air brakes replaced the hand brake, the 
motorman was protected by a glass wind- 
shield, and electric heaters at intervals be- 
neath the seats added to the comfort of 


winter riding unless you were seated over 
one, in which case it was possible to have 
your clothing scorched. 

Many of the routes did not terminate 
at the end of the line, but returned on 
another street two or three blocks distant, 
since many of the streets were so narrow 
that they could accommodate but a single 
track. As the larger and improved cars 
were added to the system, the older, 
smaller cars were relegated to the less 
traveled routes, such as the Connecticut 
Belt, the Forest Avenue, or the Hertel 
Avenue line. 

At the beginning of the century many 
of the railroad crossings were at grade. At 
these crossings, the conductor ran ahead 
and motioned the motorman to proceed, if 
all was clear. The Parkside-Zoo line ter- 
minated at the New York Central tracks 
on Parkside Avenue. 

At the first snowfall of any proportion, 
a trolley car with a revolving brush in 
front was run over all routes to sweep the 
snow from the tracks. Men with brooms 
and pails of salt cleared all switches to 
prevent freezing. An old car with seats re- 
moved and fitted with boxes of sand ran 
over the lines and sanded the rails in 
slippery places. A heavy, prolonged snow- 
fall brought out trolleys with plows. When 
automobiles became more numerous they 
took advantage of the cleared part of the 
street. Many of them became stuck there- 
by holding up the trolleys, disrupting 
schedules and causing traffic jams that 
sometimes extended for a block or more. 
At times motormen and conductors left 
their cars to help the unhappy motorist 
push his car off the tracks, so that they 
could proceed. 

In the summer time open cars were in 
operation on most lines. The seats ran 
across the sideless cars. The platforms were 
narrower than on closed cars and windows 
separated the platforms from the seats. 
The backs of the seats could be flipped 
over when the car changed direction. On 
each side, extending the length of the car, 
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was a step which folded against the side 
of the car opposite the curb. Passengers 
boarded the car anywhere along the side 
where a vacant seat was available. The 
conductor made his way along this long 
step, holding on to the upright posts, to 
collect his fares. The same registers were 
used as on the closed cars. Along the side 
opposite the boarding side, a rail was 
fastened to prevent passengers boarding or 
leaving the car in front of oncoming 
traffic. Smoking was permitted on the rear 
five seats. 

In 1901, during the Exposition, the 
Parkside, which was extended to the Ex- 
position grounds, the Elmwood and the 
Forest Avenue lines had two open trailers, 
small and without motor power, attached 
to each regular trolley. These lines ter- 
minated in a loop, as it was impossible to 
change the trailers from end to end. On 
the side opposite the boarding side, cur- 
tains made of awning material could be 
drawn down between the upright posts to 
protect the passengers in inclement 
weather. 

During the summers of 1902-1903, when 
I was living on Summit Avenue near Am- 
herst Street, a group of us, four or six 
boys and girls would board a Parkside car 
at Amherst, pay our five-cent fare, and 
ask for a transfer to the Broadway or Wil- 
liam line, finally transferring to the Main 
Street Line, on which we would ride to 
Vernon, Parker and Fillmore, where we 
would have a soda at Locke’s drug store, 
price five cents. Thus we had a two-hour 
trolley ride and refreshments at a total 
cost to each boy of twenty cents. In those 
days young ladies were not expected to 
share expenses. 

Some evenings we would vary this by 
transferring from Parkside to the Niagara, 
to Forest, and Main Street lines, again end- 
ing at Locke’s for sodas. At that time 
there was no charge for transfers, and con- 
ductors would issue a transfer without 
question. At the Main Street and Michi- 
gan Avenue, and the Main Street and 
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Jefferson Street transfer points were wait- 
ing rooms with benches. Part of the room 
was occupied by elderly men who sold 
cigars, cigarettes, candy bars, etc. to the 
waiting passengers. Late at night a locked 
folding partition separated their counters 
from the main room. On Main Street in 
Central Park, shelter houses had been 
erected at each corner from Depew Ave- 
nue to Morris Avenue to protect the pub- 
lic while waiting for cars in cold or stormy 
weather. 

In the late 1890's, trolleys ran to all the 
suburban towns near Buffalo. All suburban 
cars were painted yellow. One line ran 
Broadway to Lancaster and Depew. An- 
other line ran out Delaware to Tonawan- 
da. Delaware Avenue was paved with 
brick beyond Kenmore and the houses 
were few and far apart. There were two 
cemeteries about halfway between Ken- 
more and Tonawanda to which ran spe- 
cial black funeral cars with a compartment 
for the casket and seats for the mourners 
in the rear. In Tonawanda the cars ran 
on Oliver Street and Ward Road. In 1926 
this line was discontinued. 

The Old Niagara Falls line had cars 
with seats facing forward like railroad 
cars, with a center aisle. A partition with 
a sliding door divided the car about a 
quarter of the way back, the forward part 
being a smoking compartment. The 
round trip fare to Niagara Falls was fifty 
cents. The line went through Tonawanda 
on Sweeney Street and Payne Avenue, 
where it crossed the Lockport line. At 
Edgewater the cars mounted a curved 
trestle over which the cars moved at a 
snail’s pace, then on to Buffalo Avenue 
along side the river into Niagara Falls. 
Between LaSalle and the Falls were many 
beautiful homes with grounds extending 
from the Avenue to the river bank. Some 
of these homes served meals on Saturday 
and Sunday. During the summer, the 
Great Gorge Route operated open trolley 
cars along the Niagara River Gorge. Leav- 
ing Niagara Falls they descended to the 


bank of the river on the American side 
where the passengers could see at close 
range the wild tumbling of the water as 
it rushed over the rocks in the lower 
rapids. Ascending at Lewiston, it crossed 
the Lewiston-Queenston bridge and _ re- 
turned on the Canadian side at the top 
of the gorge to the Falls View bridge and 
crossed to the American side, thus giving 
the passengers two views of the lower 
rapids and the beautiful gorge. The fare 
for the round trip was seventy-five cents 
and there was no trouble with customs on 
either side of the border. 

Another interurban line I was familiar 
with was the Lockport and Olcott line. 
These cars, as I recall, were larger but 
the seating arrangement was similar to the 
Niagara Falls line. This line operated out 
Main Street, turning off on to the Erie 
Railroad tracks, which crossed Main 
Street at grade. They passed through 
Tonawanda, crossing Oliver Street and 
Payne where passengers could change on- 
to the Niagara Falls or Tonawanda lines. 
Leaving Lockport the cars continued 
through Newfane and Burt to Olcott 
Beach. At Olcott a hotel on the shore of 
Lake Ontario held “hops” each Saturday 
night during the summer. I remember 
having Sunday dinner and attending a 
concert given by one of the touring 
Italian bands which were so popular dur- 
ing the early years of this century. Crea- 
tore was the best known. 

At night it was not unusual to see one 
or two railroad freight cars, loaded with 
produce, being pulled down Main Street 
by a Lockport trolley. All interurban cars 
picked up local passengers on their in- 
bound trips. 

Manufacturers of trolley cars were con- 
stantly improving their product. The 
safety net was discarded and replaced by 
three or four horizontal bars, the width 
of the car, installed in front of the wheels. 
The front platform was entirely enclosed 
with doors which opened by compressed 
air. The rear platform was eliminated; a 


semicircular seat finished off the rear of 
the car. Different type of fare registers 
were introduced. 

For a time we had cars that were 
boarded at the front. The conductor stood 
at the center, operating compressed air 
doors by which the passengers left the car, 
paying their fares as they passed the con- 
ductor. Later on passengers entered and 
alighted at the front only, an iron rail 
separated entrance and exit, the conductor 
standing just inside the car collecting fares. 
Finally the motorman collected fare and 
issued transfers on boarding, thus elimin- 
ating the conductor entirely. 

During the first two decades of the 
twentieth century everybody believed that 
it was only a question of time before elec- 
tric trolleys were going to cover the entire 
nation. Trolleys attained a speed of sixty 
miles an hour. The Lockport line was ex- 
tended to Rochester. A new line was built 
from Buffalo to Erie, Pennsylvania, but 
many other lines never got beyond the 
planning stage. 

Buses made their appearance. First lit- 
tle more than trucks with hard rubber tires 
and uncomfortable seats, each year saw 
an improvement. The development of the 
gasoline engine, pneumatic tires and the 
easy maneuverability of the bus sounded 
the death knell of the trolley. One by one 
the interurban lines were first shortened 
and then gradually discontinued, being re- 
placed by buses. In 1924 the first bus 
route was started in Buffalo and twenty-six 
years later, in 1950, the last trolley made 
its final run. 


CARRIAGE MAKING. 


Harmonia Revisited 
by Russell Duino 


ouTE 62 runs north from Warren, 

Pennsylvania in a jagged line that 
eventually reaches the city of Buffalo, New 
York. Just a few miles north of Warren, 
route 62 crosses Conewango Creek in a 
sharp right turn and enters the town of 
Akeley, Pennsylvania. At this point, where 
route 62 turns east, an unnumbered black- 
top bears off to the left in a north-by-west 
direction. This road is used as a kind of 
“back way,” sometimes a speedway, route 
to Jamestown, for it is lightly patrolled by 
state police and passes through only one 
populated area, the village of Kiantone, 
New York. 

Just before entering Kiantone or 3.9 
miles after leaving route 62 at Akeley, one 
may see a dirt road leading off from the 
black-top to the left (this is some fifty 
yards before reaching a concrete bridge 
that spans a stream). Following this dirt 
road for one-half mile, one would see on 
the right a private road with a gate across 
it. Since this gate is locked most of the 
year, a person who wanted to follow the 
road would have to leave his car and pro- 
ceed on foot. After approximately one- 
half mile over the rutted road, through 
hummocky, tussocky fields overgrown with 
scrub trees and brush, the visitor would 
see a rustic red cottage set in the middle 
of a fenced-in yard. There is a well in the 
yard and an abandoned automobile sits 
beyond the fence on the far side of the 
house. A sign on the front gate-post reads 
“Our Domain.” 

A quiet creek flows nearby, and the 
owners of the cottage have placed a park 
bench over near the bank, and doubtless 
sit there summer evenings, listening to the 
water, or a late piping meadowlark, or an 
insistent cicada somewhere in the woods. 

Off to the left, at a distance of some 
four or five hundred yards, another cottage 
may be seen in a grove of trees atop a 
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slight hill. It is a few minutes walk to get 
there over uneven ground and through or 
around brush patches. Halfway up the hill 
where this cottage stands in the cool shade 
of big trees, a little wooden shed with a 
stone foundation seems to grow out of the 
earth. A hand-lettered sign above the shed 
door reads “Spiritualists Spring.” 

These two sites are of no significance to 
the inhabitants of the area, being simply 
two summer cottages used by Jamestown- 
ers on weekends and holidays. There is 
nothing so unusual about the first of the 
two cottages: is not a man’s home his 
“domain?” And to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of a shed marked “Spiritualists 
Spring” one would have to know some- 
thing about that area that few people, not 
even most of the local residents, are aware 
of today. One would have to know that 
those few acres in the valley of Kiantone 
Creek were once the site of one of the most 
idealistic, imaginative, and in many ways 
bizarre of all the attempts to plant Utopia 
in the American backwoods. 

The community, known variously as | 
Harmonia, the Association of Beneficents, 
the Sacred Order of Unionists, and simply 
the Domain, was founded in 1853. Its 
philosophy was spiritualism cum socialism 
and its leader was John Murray Spear of 
Boston, a Universalist minister who had 
become a spiritualist medium in 1852. 

Even before Spear and his followers ar- 
rived on the scene, spiritualism had in- 
vaded Kiantone Valley. The wife and 
daughters of John Chase, a local black- 
smith, learned in a series of trances that 
the area had been inhabited in prehistoric 
times by a people whose society was an 
ideal one by virtue of their adherence to 
the practice of “free love.’ 
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In the capital of this ideal civilization 
were two “Magnetic Springs,” one “posi- 
tive”? the other “negative,” which had 
powers to cure all human afflictions. John 
Chase and a neighbor unearthed what 
were presumed to be the healing springs 
and samples of their waters were sent to 
various spiritualist believers, among whom 
was J. M. Spear. Because of certain 
“powers” exhibited by the spring water, as 
noted by Spear and his “spirit advisers,” 
and for other favorable reasons, the Kian- 
tone Valley was chosen as the site for a 
model community. 

The interests and enterprises of these 
people embraced a variety of subjects. The 
“heavenly directorate” of the community, 
led by Benjamin Franklin, gave detailed 
instructions for the reform of government, 
education, commerce, the church, mar- 
riage, science. 

In the field of applied science, the pro- 
posed reforms took the shape of a “new 
motive power” or “Electric Motor,” both 
terms referring to a perpetual motion ma- 
chine. This machine was assembled by 
Spear and some friends at High Rock, 
near Lynn, Massachusetts. The device in 
its ideal conception was to take on the 
qualities of a living organism. To this end 
certain spirits induced in a proper matron 
of Lynn the pangs of a “spiritual parturi- 
tion.” The lady was taken, at Spear’s be- 
hest, to High Rock, where, as her “birth 
pangs” subsided, the machine was observ- 
ed to take on lifelike qualities. Unfor- 
tunately, these qualities did not include the 
power to move or to perform any work.” 
Spear removed the machine to Randolph, 
New York, in hope of better results, but a 
group of local citizens destroyed it before 
any further experiments could be tried. 

One of the highlights in the history of 
the community was the Spiritualist Con- 
vention held there in 1858, which attract- 
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ed literally thousands. It was believed that 
the activities of this group came to an end 
shortly after 1858. However, the discovery 
in 1940 of a mass of manuscripts in the 
attic of the old Sheldon homestead in Ran- 
dolph has shed some light on the later his- 
tory of the Domain. 

The Sheldon Papers reveal, among other 
things, the account of a river voyage to 
New Orleans, undertaken as a kind of 
peace mission on the eve of the Civil War, 
a belief in world federalism, and an in-- 
terest in the manufacture of sewing 
machines. 

These papers, discovered by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fish, had been in the safe-keeping 
of her grandfather, Thaddeus S. Sheldon, 
one of the leaders in the Domain. Today 
they are owned by Ernest C. Miller, an 
oil executive and historian of Warren, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Sheldon Papers consist of 268 docu- 
ments bearing dates and 53 documents 
that were undated but to which dates have 
been assigned (approximately) according 
to content and relationship to already 
dated documents. It may be well to ex- 
pose their contents by calendaring them 
for perusal as is done in scholarly organi- 
zations. 

Perhaps three-fourths or even more of 
the Sheldon Papers are “spirit messages” 
— revelations and instructions from the 
ghostly directors of the colony. Some of 
the papers are “signed,” e.g., Benjamin 
Franklin, E. Swedenborg, Robert Rantoul. 
Others, by reason of their didactic con- 
tent are thought to be spirit despatches, 
even though there are no names attached. 
The name of the person who, in this 
world, presumably wrote the document is 
given in brackets where there is no sig- 
nature. 

Some 180 of the documents are in the 
hand of John Murray Spear, where he has 
been either author or “scribe” for the 
spirit world. Forty-eight documents are in 
the hand of Thaddeus Sheldon, and there 
are 55 items written by Caroline Hinckley, 
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scribe, mistress, and later wife to J. M. 
Spear. 

In addition to the “spirit messages,” the 
collection consists of letters, legal and semi- 
legal papers (deeds, agreements, etc.), 
journal material, and miscellaneous items 
such as printed broadsides. 

The earliest document in the collection 
is dated April 8, 1853. The last document, 
number 268, is dated June 4, 1868. The 
undated items run from 1854 to 1865. The 
month of April, 1853 saw the founding of 
the Domain; in 1868, five years after the 
official dissolution of the community, 
Thaddeus Sheldon died. 

It was inevitable that the sequence of 
papers should stop with the death of Shel- 
don, for he had been official custodian of 
them. His widow or some other surviving 
kin removed the collection to the family 
home in Randolph (Sheldon had been 
living in New York City), and there it 
remained until that day in 1940. 

John Murray Spear was born in Boston 
September 16, 1804. His parents and 
grandparents on his father’s side were 
among the early friends of John Murray, 
the founder of Universalism. Young 
Spear received baptism from John Murray 
and, presumably in honor of the occasion, 
his name.as well. 

On reaching manhood, Spear became a 
minister in the Universalist faith, preach- 
ing his first sermon in Brewster, Massa- 
chusetts, December 28, 1828. On June 6, 
1831, Spear married Miss Betsey Briggs of 
Hanover, Massachusetts, who bore him 
five children.* The stoning of William 
Lloyd Garrison at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, where the Spears had moved in 
1836, caused the young minister to be- 
come an Abolitionist sympathizer.* In 
1845 Spear went to Boston where he en- 
gaged in prison reform and prisoner’s aid 
work with his brother Charles. For three 


3. John M. Spear, The Educator (Boston: 
Office of Practical Spiritualists, 1857), p. 11. 


4, Ibid., p. 12. 
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years they published a weekly paper called 
first The Hangman and later The Priso- 
ners Friend.’ The brothers were assisted 
in their prison reform activities by such 
notables as Wendell Phillips, Longfellow, 
Edward Everett, Horace Mann, and others 

of that New England group. é 

The mediumship of Spear began on 
March 31, 1852 with a series of messages 
from a departed friend, Oliver Dennett. 
In the summer of that same year, Spear, 
like Andrew Jackson Davis before him, 
found his hand “involuntarily moved to 
write” a book of 167 pages, which con- . 
sisted of a series of messages from the 
spirit of John Murray. But it was on 
April 1, 1853 that there came the first of 
many revelations that were destined to 
influence profoundly the lives of John 
Spear and an undetermined number of 
people who were to call him “leader.” 
These spirit communicators designated 
themselves the “Association of Benefi- 
cents.” 

This organization was no mean group, 
for it numbered, among others of the 
world’s great, the shades of Socrates, Sene- 
ca, Swedenborg, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Lafayette. Their 
purpose in the after-life was to communi- 
cate their schemes for sweeping reforms in 
earthly society. Here is Spear’s own enu- 
meration and description of the “several 
bodies” in the spirit world: 

1. The association . . . proposed to 
form and execute general schemes of - 
Beneficence . . . and styling itself 
“The Association of Beneficents.” 

2. An association which proposed to 
“teach of Electric, Magnetic, and 
Ethereal Laws, and of heretofore un- 
known Mechanical Forces,” and 
calls itself “The Association of 
Electricizers.” 

3. An association undertaking to teach 
of the nature, analysis, and combina- 
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The pictures illustrate the winter and summer cars described by Mr. Illingworth. 
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The characteristic scenery of the Niagara River Gorge between Niagara Falls and 
Lewiston could hardly be excelled in interest, and the traveler saw it all from water 
level on the American side and the top of the cliffs on the Canadian. 
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Slides were a constant hazard, contributing much to the discouragement that caused 
the abandonment of the Great Gorge Route. 
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tion of Elements, making itself 
known as “The Association of Ele- 
mentizers.” 

4. An association proposing to teach of 
improved methods of Education, 
taking the designation . . . of “The 
Association of Educationizers.” 

5. An association proposing to teach of 
the requisites of Health, and the 
means of its restoration, taking the 
title . . . “for the want of a better 
term’ —of “The Association of 
Healthfulizers.” 

6. An association proposing to teach of 
Agriculture, and naming itself “The 
Association of Agricultural-izers.” 

7. An association whose province was 
to teach of Government, and to 
“harmonize and make one of the 
many now divided and disordered 
governments of earth,” styling itself 
“The Association of Government- 
AZeYSi1 2 

These bodies, according to Spear, sus- 
tained a subordinate relation to a yet more 
comprehensive organization called the 
“General Assembly” or “Congress” of the 
spirit world. 

Many of the Sheldon Papers have to do 
with the seven topics listed above. Others 
embrace a great variety of ideas and 
events. 

Document number 9, dated December 
8, 1857 and titled “Of Education,” des- 
cribes a modern-style, learning-by-doing 
brand of education utilizing field trips, lab 
experiments, use of textbooks as “auxili- 
aries” to learning, sex education, and other 
innovations. While holding a seemingly 
progressive outlook, the Kiantone spiritual- 
ists did not lose sight of fundamental 
quality in education. Document 24, 
dated November 11, 1859, states that edu- 
cation must demand the best of the pupil, 
guide him not in “low planes,” and teach 
him to be happy and to bring happiness to 
others. Number 20b of the undated docu- 


6. Spear, op. cit., p. 44. 


ments, possibly written in 1857 by Thad- 
deus Sheldon, advocates practical as op- 
posed to purely book knowledge, along 
with the education of woman on an equal 
basis with man. Also, it is stated that much 
knowledge would be transmitted from the 
spirit world. 

The people of the Domain and their 
spirit mentors felt that there was a need 
for reforming the institution of marriage. 
Number 13b of the undated documents, 
written sometime between 1854 and 1856, 
foresees the coming of a perfect relation- 
ship of conjugal love that will eliminate 
the need for the legal formality: “a higher 
form will succeed that and. . . as it has 
been said . . . a new heaven and a new 
earth hath our Father given us and on it 
there is no marrying . . . but all are as 
angels.” 

Such an outlook smacks of “free love.” 
However, the importance of the marriage 
contract is emphasized in number 194, 
dated June 7, 1863 and titled “Twelve 
Reasons for Open and Public Marriage.” 
Reason I acknowledges “that Marriage is 
the cornerstone of the new Social Order.” 
Reasons VII and VIII seem rather prag- 
matic: “That children may in a;common 
legal sense be acknowledged as legitimate,” 
and “That innocent children may not: be 
embarrassed in public or private life by 
questions of a paternal character.” This 
document, written by Spear, follows on 
the heels of another dated June 5, 1863, 
also written by Spear, which gives “Seven 
Reasons for Obtainment of Legal Di- 
vorce.” Spear wrote the first paper pre- 
sumably to justify his own divorce from 
his first wife, that he might marry and 
make an “honest woman” of Caroline 
Hinckley. But more on that later. 

Whatever might have been the implica- 
tion of their marriage philosophy, the 
members of the colony were of the view 
that in or out of marriage, women held a 
subservient position. Number 9b, written 
by Sheldon sometime between 1854 and 
1856 and titled “Of Fidelity to Principles,” 
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states that society must be reformed ac- 
cording to certain principles, among them 
a new concept of woman’s role: her free- 
dom in and out of marriage, her right to 
be a mother by anyone she desires (italic 
mine), or not to be a mother at all. 

One more document on the subject of 
marriage, number 111, dated March 19, 
1862 and titled “Of Sacred Matrimony,” 
gives a set of twelve rules regarding the 
duties of husbands and wives to each other 
that seem to be precursors of ““Together- 
ness,” e.g., number 9: “When the mother 
is in the gestational state, the husband will 
be at especial pains to contribute to her 
peace, harmony, holiness, and happiness.” 

Judging from certain statements in a 
handful of the Sheldon documents, it 
would appear that the Kiantone spiritual- 
ists were trying to free themselves from 
unhealthy sexual repressions, in which they 
followed the example of other Utopian 
groups. Document number 144, dated 
March 8, 1863 and titled “Of the Bodily 
and Mental Powers to be used in the 
Speculative Labors,” speaks of and recom- 
mends the act of copulation as an aid to 
mental power and clarity: “If the copu- 
lation be agreeable, and if the mind be 
upon... the accumulation of wealth, the 
power to get it is by the act increased.” 
In number 178, dated April 21, 1863, 
Spear writes of how the personal qualities, 
e.g., intellect, spiritual power, of each part- 
ner are reciprocally absorbed during sexual 
intercourse. 

Spear in a letter to Sheldon (number 
98) speaks of separating the sexes among 
part of the community as an experiment 
in incorporating the “chief goods” of 
Shakerism into the “new social order.” No 
further mention of such a plan was ever 
made. 

Spear, being an Abolitionist, felt very 
strongly about the issue of slavery and the 
general plight of the colored races in 
America. Document 197, dated June 11, 
1863 and titled “Of the Whore,” compares 
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the United States to a faithless and deceit- 
ful whore because its claims to liberty and 
equality for all are inconsistent with the 
institution of slavery, and concludes that 
America is “putrid,” “decaying,” and “not 
worth saving.” 

Another document, number 201, dated 
June 27, 1863 and written by “Robert 
Rantoul, Benjamin Franklin, and Frances 
Wright,” talks of “The Future of Ameri- 
ca.” A bold, idealistic utterance, the 
twenty-page document lists seven points of 
consideration relative to America. These 
are: that America, in enslaving the black 
man and cheating the red man, has not 
been true to its professed ideals; that in 
the midst of plenty there has not been 
racial justice, no attempt to curb or eradi- 
cate slavery; that the Civil War cannot 
force into being a union based on free- 
dom; that the nation must “reaffirm in 
deed what the revolutionary fathers 
fought and bled to maintain; that a coun- 
cil with friendly European nations would 
aid the Union in the settlement of the 
slave problem; that “It may with safety 
be avowed . . . that the American War is 
the last to take place on this earth prior to 
an international Congress to settle all 
questions that may lead to civil or other 
wars;” and in conclusion, that union 
among nations must be preceded by a 
“thorough mediumistic education.” 

John Murray Spear’s seventh-named 
association in the spirit world, the Asso- 
ciation of Governmentizers, was by far the 
most ambitious of the whole group and 
the one whose ideas were farthest in the 
vanguard of their time. The Association’s 
objective was to “make one of the many 
divided and disordered governments of 
earth.” 

In order that this might be accomplish- 
ed, the members of the Domain formed 
themselves into an organization they called 
the Sacred Order of Unionists. Their pur- 
pose was what the name implied: to bring 
union to the world in the form of a federa- 


tion or “planetary congress.” This con- 
gress would derive its ultimate authority 
from God and the spirit world. 

An America on the brink of civil war 
gave the Sacred Order all the more reason 
to believe that lasting peace in the world 
was possible only through world federa- 
tion. Therefore, to spread the news of 
their mission, to gain followers, and to 
give their members a more cosmopolitan 
outlook, the Sacred Order acquired a 
steamer called the “Cleopatra” and set 
out from Oil Creek, Pennsylvania on De- 
cember 2, 1859. Their destination: New 
Orleans, and after that Cuba and the 
West Indies. 

Documents 25-49, dating from Decem- 
ber 2, 1859 to July 1, 1860 pertain almost 
exclusively to the expedition. The voyage 
was not simply to be one of proselytizing. 
There are instructions to study the iron 
industry of Pittsburgh and to gather soil 
samples along the way. Document num- 
ber 27, dated December 9, 1859, suggests 
visits to the “slave” side of the Ohio 
River: “And when it shall be seen to be 
convenient to take a passenger on board, 
that passenger will have opportunity for 
that secretion desirable.” In document 
number 28, dated December 22, 1859 and 
titled “To the Provisionist,” Spear in- 
structs that person to visit the slave regions 
along the Ohio to become familiar with 
“freedom’s opposite.” He also speaks of 
the departed John Brown: “And when the 
hero of °59 shall approach you . . . [in 
spirit] it will be seen that there was method 
in his madness, that he had deliberately 
concocted a scheme, which lives, and 
others may yet actualize what he in his 
earnestness and fidelity commenced.” 

Number 31, dated December 27, 1859, 
predicts fratricidal war and the dissolution 
of the Union, states the purpose of the 
voyage as seeking soil (for colonization) 
in “favorable temperate regions,” and as 
beating the “social drum . . . calling the 
people together . . .” 

Some of the most interesting documents 


in the entire collection are among those 
written or “received” during the river 
voyage. Number 36, dated January 20, 
1860 and titled “The Universal Congress 
on this Planet,” by “E. Swedenborg” 
(through the hand of L. Judd Pardee) 
describes the proposed organization of the 
planetary council into 12 groups, each 
with its own “earth center.” Number 37, 
of January 22, 1860, delivered by Spear 
and written by Caroline Hinckley, speaks 
of the present age as but a prelude to the 
new, and of “Christianism” as a forerun- 
ner of a “divine socialism.” He also cites 
the “unitizing and harmonizing” purpose 
of the order. 

It was intended that the Sacred Order 
be a secret order, at least until it had 
gained sufficient strength to make its in- 
fluence felt. Document number 42, dated 
February 23, 1860 at Cincinnati, is a 
pledge of secrecy bearing the names of 
fourteen of the more important people in 
the order, e.g., Daniel Gano, Omniarch, 
Thaddeus S. Sheldon, Leading Mind, J. 
M. Spear, High Priest of Communication, 


* Caroline Hinckley, Scribe, and others. 


There was no thought of entering politics, 
as this statement from number 45, May 7, 
1860 at New Orleans, makes clear: “It is 
deemed important to connect the expedi- 
tion somewhat with national affairs, 
though it is not expected that the Sacred 
Order . . . will organize itself into a poli- 
tical body . . . It is to be above parties, 
sects, and cliques.” 

There were two known offshoots of the 
original settlement at Kiantone, and both 
of these were established during the river 
journey. In document 43, a 53-page note- 
book of “Papers transmitted during the 
river journey ...,” February 26 to June 
6, 1860, there is mention of the dedication 
of a “shelter” at Altior Place, Louisiana. 
This was apparently a temporary struc- 
ture or small group of structures, for there 
is no further mention of it. The other 
branch of the parent community was a 
93-acre farm near Patriot, Indiana, a little 
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town on the Ohio River. The farm was 
called “Mt. Alpheus” in honor of Alpheus 
Cowles, the “Apostle of Beneficents,’ who 
purchased the land for the Sacred Order. 

Wine grapes were cultivated at Mt. Al- 
pheus, and the farm remained in operation 
from 1860 until and following the demise 
of the Sacred Order in 1863. Document 
47 (May 28, 1860), is the deed for Mt. 
Alpheus, George W. Mordecai to Alpheus 
Cowles. It states that Cowles, of Geneva, 
Ohio, paid Mordecai, trustee of Ellen L. 
Allen, the sum of twelve thousand dollars 
for the land. 

The voyage to the West Indies was never 
accomplished, probably because the 
“Cleopatra” was not seaworthy enough. 
By July 1, 1860, the voyagers had return- 
ed to Cincinnati. In a document bearing 
that date and written by Spear to Sheldon 
(#49) there are some comments on the 
river expedition and upon an earlier 
“lake expedition” to Cleveland. Spear 
speaks optimistically of a gradual growth 
of faith in the new social scheme, des- 
cribes the derision that greeted the be- 
ginning of the mid-winter trip, and reveals 
that it required a month to get from Oil 
Creek to Cincinnati! He also mentions side 
trips from New Orleans to Mobile and 
Memphis. 

The Sacred Order had run quite low 
on funds during the river journey. Some 
means had to be found to raise money for 
the continuance of their work. Somehow 
(the circumstances are not revealed), the 
leaders of the order became interested in 
the manufacture of sewing machines. 

The first mention of sewing machines 
occurs in document 66, dated March 19, 
1861. Spear discusses the possibility of 
running a sewing machine by clockwork. 
A further hint of the group’s eccentric 
social rebelliousness is seen as he suggests 
a sexual union on the part of someone 
called the Implementist and a woman of 
his choice, in order to invest the machine 
with the “male and female” principles. 

Document 234, dated September 5, 
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1864, identifies the machines as models 
patented by A. H. Boyd in 1858, 1859, and 
1861. G. B. Ferguson is referred to in one 
document as the inventor, but a search 
of the Patent Office Index produced no 
trace of him. 

Members of the Sacred Order were in- 
volved in no fewer than four sewing ma- 
chine companies: Orvis, Boyd, and Com- 
pany, Orvis and Williams Company, the 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia Sew- 
ing and Embroidering Machine Company, 
and the American Sewing and Embroider- 
ing Machine Company. Sheldon was presi- 
dent of the last-named concern. The Or- 
vis of the first two companies was John 
Orvis (perhaps the Brook Farm propa- 
gandist of the 1840’s), the second and last 
“Omniarch” of the Sacred Order. 

It would seem that for a time Orvis and 
Sheldon were in competition, for in March 
of 1863 Spear agreed to work for Orvis, 
Boyd for four months at one hundred dol- 
lars plus expenses, with the threatened al- 
ternative of working for Sheldon at five 
per cent commission. Later, Orvis evi- 
dently cast his lot with Sheldon, for he 
seems to have been representing him in 
Europe in 1865. 

On February 2, 1863, John Orvis pro- 
claimed the dissolution of the Sacred Or- 
der of Unionists. Financial mismanage- 
ment of the Mt. Alpheus enterprise, dis- 
sension and flouting of authority at Kian- 
tone, and the failure of the organization 
to gain followers are the most probable 
causes of the order’s passing. The reasons 
are nowhere stated in so many words. 

Earlier, on September 28, 1861, a meet- 
ing of the Sacred Order was held in Cin- 
cinnati to elect a board of directors. This 
was done in order that the group might be 
incorporated in the state of Ohio under 
“An act to provide for the incorporation 
of Religious and other societies.”” Whether 
or not incorporation was ever accomplish- 
ed has not been discovered. 

The officers elected at that meeting 
were: John Orvis and Carrie Lewis, 


Omniarch and Omniarchess, and as direc- 
tors, John Orvis, Daniel Gano, Thaddeus 
Sheldon, Alpheus Cowles, Henry Burnard, 
John M. Spear, and Alonzo E. Newton. 

Having met with resistance to their 
schemes in war-torn America, the leaders 
of the S. O. of U. decided to try for con- 
verts in Europe. Spear set himself up in 
London in 1863 as a “reader and delinea- 
tor” of character, and a faith-healer of 
sorts. He was by this time divorced from 
his first wife and married to Caroline 
Hinckley, whose child he had fathered five 
years earlier. Now the boy, Tadie, was in 
Paris living with the John Sterlings. Ster- 
ling had been one of the financial backers 
of the Domain. 

All the while they were prosclytizing, 
Spear and his friends were selling or try- 
ing to sell sewing machines in order to 
make ends meet. They seem to have had 
less than great success, for Mrs. Spear 
complained of hard times in a letter to 
Sheldon in 1865 (Number 256). 

Sheldon remained in New York, and 
there was much correspondence between 
himself and the Spears. He was gravely 
ill in 1865, and several letters contain 
fervent wishes for his recovery. 

Spear made contact with a number of 
socialists and spiritualists during his 
European stay. A leading English 
spiritualist was William Davenport. In a 
letter to Sheldon (number 249, January 
31, 1865), Caroline Hinckley Spear tells 
of a feud between the Davenports and the 
Spears over differing approaches to me- 
diumship. In the same letter, she clucks 
over an affair Davenport was having with 
an actress named “Isaac Menken.” This 
was probably the astonishing Adah Isaacs 
Menken, actress, poet, and ultra-female 
woman-at-large, who was the spice of both 
sides of the Atlantic. Allen Lesser, in his 
biography of “the Menken,” Enchanting 
Rebel, speaks of rumors in 1865 that she 
married “one of the Davenport brothers” 
in London. This she hotly denied at the 
time.’ 


Spear’s correspondence refers to J. G. 
Wilkinson, an English writer “of the hu- 
man body.” This was probably J. J. Garth 
Wilkinson, an English Swedenborgian and 
homeopathic physician, who wrote a book 
titled The Human Body and its Connec- 
tion with Man. 

There is a letter from Thomas Etchells 
(Number 238), an English factory mana- 
ger with progressive ideas on industrial 
community planning. 

Document number 232, dated April 1, 
1864, is a letter in French from Francois- 
Jean Cantagrel to M. Laverdant, intro- 
ducing J. M. Spear as an American so- 
cialist sent by Albert Brisbane and eager 
to meet his European counterparts. Can- 
tagrel was a Fournier disciple who had 
been deported from France in 1849 for his 
socialist politics. He had lived in the 
United States in 1856 and in 1859 had 
returned to France under a general am- 
nesty. With Victor Considerant, Cantagrel 
was founder of a journal called la Demo- 
cratie pacifique.® 

Besides the information they give us on 


‘ the community as a group, the Sheldon 


Papers afford us a glimpse into hitherto 
undocumented phases in the lives of Thad- 
deus Sheldon and John Murray Spear. 

Sheldon was born at Rupert, Vermont 
in 1818. He had been a merchant and 
postmaster at Randolph, New York and a 
stockholder in the Erie and New York City 
Railroad. In 1839 he married B. Rosetta 
Crowley, who died in 1847. Eight months 
after the death of his first wife, Sheldon 
married Agnes E. Calhoun. He had two 
sons, Charles C. and Thaddeus S., both 
born at Randolph.'® 
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Sheldon’s writings reveal his sincere in- 
terest and belief in spiritualism, his ideas 
on profit-sharing and exchange stores, and 
his notions on marriage reform and 
feminine emancipation. Further, we see 
him as president of a sewing machine com- 
pany, and as “Leading Mind” of the 
General Assembly of the Sacred Order. 
Thus we discover in Sheldon a hitherto 
unknown leader in the American utopian 
movement. 

Of the later fortunes of the Spears we 
know practically nothing. J. M. Spear was 
still living in 1873, for in that year he pub- 
lished a book titled Twenty Years on the 
Wing: Narratives of Travels and Labors 
as a Missionary Sent Forth by the Asso- 
ciation of Beneficents in Spirit-Land. Lo- 
cation of a copy of this book would un- 
doubtedly enable us to fill in some of the 
gaps in the history of the Kiantone 
spiritualists. And there are many gaps to 
be filled: From whom was the steamer 


The Fenian Raid 
by Richard D. McCarthy 


TARTLING rumours were flying about 

Buffalo on the evening of May 31, 
1866. Everyone walking the streets wore 
a look of suspense and apprehension. In 
the homes of Buffalonians there was but 
one topic of conversation: the Fenians. 

“Would the leaders dare attempt to 
cross the Niagara?” 

The air was full of strange portents. 
Squads of marching men had been ob- 
served by the citizens, moving in the 
streets at irregular intervals during the 
entire afternoon. The men were dressed 
in civilian clothes and were apparently 
unarmed. The only item of their make-up 
which served to convey the impression of 
the military was the occasional flash in 
the afternoon sun of a brass belt-buckle 
bearing its war-worn “U.S.A.” or “C.S.A.” 
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“Cleopatra” obtained, what did it look 
like, and what finally became of it after 
the return trip from New Orleans? What 
was the precise location of the Mt. Al- 
pheus settlement and what exists there to- 
day? Did the Sacred Order ever become 
incorporated in Ohio? These and other 
questions remain to be answered. 

Meanwhile, the village of Kiantone 
drowses on, unmindful of the past, its calm 
disturbed only now and then by some hot- 
rodder roaring through on his way to 
Jamestown. The creek whispers near the 
cottage called “Our Domain,” that stands 
where the last house in the settlement 
stood until 1907. Underneath the shed on 
the hillside is the only remaining artifact 
of the Domain, the cave that was dug in 
1858 on the spirit-promise that treasure 
would be found. None was; instead, the 
diggers struck a sulphur spring, and it still 
seeps out around the  shed’s stone 
foundation. 


There could be no doubt that these 
mysterious marchers had seen military ser- 
vice. Although there was no evidence of 
the presence of officers each squad seemed 
to be controlled by some fixed purpose. 
They were all directing their movement 
toward either Townsend Hall at Main and 
Swan Sts. or Dudley Hall at Main and 
Quay Sts. 

In the ranks of the marching squads a 
few Buffalonians could be seen but for the 
most part they were strangers to the city. 

As night drew on, a cheer rang out 
from Dudley Hall when a slender, blond, 
freckle-faced young man in a green and 
grey uniform strode to the platform. He 
was Colonel John O’Neil. A native of 
Drumgallon, County Monaghan, Ireland, 
O’Neil emigrated to Elizabeth, New Jer- 


sey when he was 14 years old. He fought 
for the Union in the Civil War with the 
bravery of his kinsman, the old-time Irish 
warrior — Hugh O'Neil. 

During the war, Brigadier General H. 
M. Judah of the Second Division described 
O'Neil, then with the 5th Indiana Caval- 
ry as “one of the most gallant . . . officers 
it has been my duty to command. His 
daring and services have been conspicuous 


O’Neil had left Nashville, Tennesee by 
rail on May 27 with 115 men. At Louis- 
ville, he was joined by Colonel Owen 
Starr with 144 men. As the train stopped 
in Indianapolis another smaller contingent 
joined the force. The men arrived in 
Buffalo on May 30. 

As the senior officer present, Colonel 
O’Neil assumed command as General of 
the entire Fenian force in Buffalo. 

With a voice that stirred men deeply 
the now General O’Neil spoke of the his- 
tory and the mission of the Fenian 
Brotherhood. The Fenians took their name 
from the pre-Christian Irish army, Fianna 
Eirionn. They were an international but 
chiefly American brotherhood of Irishmen 
and men of Irish ancestry. The Brother- 
hood was organized in New York City in 
1858 by John O’Mahony, who had fled 
to America after taking part in the ill- 
fated 1848 rebellion of William Smith 
O’Brien. 

What the Fenians proposed was to de- 
clare war on Great Britain and free Ire- 
land from British rule. Most of the 
Fenians were battle-scarred veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and they 
probably thought that since they helped 
save the Union that the United States 
should help them in return. They were 
further encouraged to hope for federal 
sympathies by the fact that Britain had 
shown herself rather friendly to the South 
in the Civil War. Warships, notably the 
Alabama, had been built and outfitted in 
England and had done substantial harm 
to Northern shipping. 


Under O’Mahony’s direction, the 
Fenians set out to raise a war chest and 
equip an army. To raise funds every 
device was employed from picnics to 
selling bonds. The bonds, issued by the 
Irish Republic and redeemable six months 
after the recognition of Irish indepen- 
dence, sold like shamrocks among the 
Irish. Irish-Americans flocked to the out- 
ings in such numbers that Mr. Dooley ob- 
served: “Be hivins, if Ireland could be 
freed by a picnic, it’d not only be free to- 
day, but an impire, begorra.” 

In 1865 a Fenian convention was held 
in Philadelphia. Thousands of delegates 
came from all over the United States. A 
constitution modeled after that of the 
United States was drafted and approved. 
O’Mahony was named president and 
Major General Thomas Sweeney, an old 
Indian fighter and Union Army veteran, 
was named Secretary of War. 

O’Mahony favored an invasion of Ire- 
land from New York and Boston. But even 
the reckless Fenians didn’t approve that 
strategy. Instead they endorsed a plan for 


* an invasion of Canada proposed by Wil- 


liam R. Roberts, a wealthy New York City 


dry goods merchant. Roberts’ idea was. 


that the Fenians could somehow “swap” 
Canada for Ireland. His strategy consisted 
of a two-pronged assault on Canada — 
one from Saint Albans, Vermont, the other 
from Buffalo. The call went out and from 
all over the nation the Fenians converged 
on the two invasion points. 

Nine wagons loaded with arms and am- 
munition, which had been stored in Buf- 
falo’s First Ward, began moving toward 
the Niagara River as O’Neil continued his 
talk. He justified an invasion of Canada 
as part of the war on England by saying 
that “wherever the English flag and Eng- 
lish soldiers are found, Irishmen have a 
right to attack.” What the Fenians were 
attempting to do, he declared, was no more 
than the Yankees accomplished in the 
American Revolution. It was 11 o’clock as 
the Irishmen departed from the two 
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Fenian headquarters. They left in groups 
of four and five and headed up Main 
Street to Niagara and thence to a large 
vacant lot not far from Prospect Park. 

Initially O’Neil’s force consisted of 800 
men but 200 of them celebrating victory in 
advance, got drunk and missed the in- 
vasion. At midnight the order was given 
and the 600-man assault force began 
streaming out Niagara Street toward 
Black Rock. At Amherst Street they 
turned left and marched to the Niagara 
River near Pratt’s Furnace where two tugs 
and four Erie Canal boats were waiting. 
The boats had been chartered that after- 
noon to take a party of Pratt’s employees 
on a picnic the next day to Falconwood 
on Grand Island. This night the Fenians 
seized the boats without opposition. By 
3:30 the boats were loaded with all the 
men, arms and ammunition. 

The invasion was on. 

When Colonel Starr, commanding the 
first two boats, stepped ashore a mile be- 
low Fort Erie at 4 o’clock he planted the 
Irish flag on Canadian soil. The landing 
was unopposed but it was observed by a 
group of young men spearing fish by torch- 
light. They drove rapidly homeward, 
drumming upon their wagon-boxes and 
raising an alarm at every home they 
passed. 

O’Neil ordered telegraph lines to be cut 
and sent out a party to destroy the railroad 
bridge on the road to Welland. Then he 
went to the home of Dr. P. T. Kempson, 
the reeve of the community. In a firm but 
courteous manner he asked for food for 
his men. Slightly dazed by being routed 
from his bed so early in the morning, Dr. 
Kempson went to the homes of the other 
members of the village council and soon 
most of the inhabitants were feeding the 
hungry Fenians. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Starr, commanding 
the Kentucky and Indiana troops, pro- 
ceeded to old Fort Erie which last saw 
active service during the War of 1812. He 
occupied it briefly after raising the green 
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and gold Irish flag. He then returned to 
the town. 

O’Neil next ordered Starr and Colonel 
John Grace, commander of the Ohio con- 
tingent, to move down the river. They set 
up camp at the Thomas Newbigging farm 
on Frenchman’s Creek. 

Soon O’Neil mounted a cream-colored 
horse obtained from a farmer and led the 
main body of the assault force out of Fort 
Erie. He left about 100 men behind to 
hold the town and meet the reinforcements 
as they came across the river. At about 10 
o’clock, a party of Fenian cavalry spotted 
a band of horsemen. Captain Thomas 
Donahue shouted a challenge, then or- 
dered a volley. The Canadians fled. In- 
formed of this, O’Neil ordered his men 
off the road. They dug in at Frenchman’s 
Creek along with the advance party under 
Colonels Starr and Grace. 

At about this point the rather slow act- 
ing United States Government stepped in 
and ordered the gunboat U.S.S. “Michi- 
gan” into the Niagara River. O’Neil didn’t 
know it but he was cut off from his rein- 
forcements. The government also moved 
to block the invasion from St. Albans. 
President Andrew Johnson sent General 
George Gordon Meade, hero of Gettys- 
burg, to Vermont. On arrival there he 
acted to disarm the Fenians under Gen- 
eral Sweeney, but a few hundred of the 
Irishmen managed to keep their weapons 
and cross the border, where they were 
overwhelmed and routed. 

Meanwhile along the banks of the Ni- 
agara, Colonel Hoy of Buffalo was dis- 
patched with about 100 of his men on a 
scouting expedition. He encountered Can- 
adian scouts about six miles north of 
Frenchman’s Creek. By eight o’clock that 
evening information had been received, 
that a large force of Canadians, estimated 
at about 2000, was advancing toward 
O’Neil in two columns, one from Port Col- 
borne, the other from Chippawa. 

Two hours later General O'Neil broke 
camp. He marched his men toward Chip- 


pawa but at midnight changed direction 
and moved toward Limestone Ridge near 
Ridgeway. His aim was to slice between 
the two Canadian forces. Halting a few 
hours on the way to rest his men, O’Neil 
was up at dawn and on the march again. 
At about 7 o’clock on the morning of 
June 2, 1866, the redoubtable Colonel 
Starr, commanding the advance guard, 
sighted a Canadian force under Lieuten- 
ant Colonel John Booker along Limestone 
Ridge near the “Smuggler’s Home’? tav- 
ern at the intersection of Ridge and Garri- 
son Roads. The Canadians were advanc- 
ing northward on both sides of Ridge 
Road. In Booker’s command were the 
Queen’s Own Toronto Rifles, the York 
Rifles, the Caledonia Rifles, the Univer- 
sity Rifles, the Trinity College Company, 
some Highlanders, and several units of the 
13th Regiment. 

By 10:15 o’clock on that warm, clear 
Saturday morning, the Fenian commander 
_ had formed a battle line behind a breast- 
work of rails, fenceposts, trees and rocks 
in a woods along the Garrison Road. 

A few shots were fired in the morning 
but at noon the Canadians, wearing the 
green and gold of the Queen’s Own and 
the scarlet coats of the 13th Regiment, ad- 
vanced within the Fenian perimeter. A 
hot fire fight broke out. Skirmishing con- 
tinued for about an hour with the Cana- 
dians steadily pushing back the Fenians all 
along the line. By that time, the main par- 
ties were engaged and O’Neil was un- 
doubtedly seen on his white horse along 
with several other of his aides on horse- 
back. At any rate, some Canadian along 
the line shouted the word “Cavalry.” 
When this word drifted back to the jittery, 
inexperienced Booker, he ordered his 
bugler to sound the order to retire. This 
was sounded three times, the third time 
“with the double.” All this turned the 
steady Canadian advance into a disorderly 
retreat. Booker followed this with an order 
to the bugler to sound “form squares.” 
Five companies of the Queen’s Own 


* return 


formed the British Square — the impreg- 
nable infantry formation of two ranks, one 
standing, and one kneeling and facing in 
all four directions. 

Then over the smoky battlefield came 
the foghorn voice of General O’Neil: 
“Charge!!! 

The Fenian bugles shrilled and the Irish 
infantry poured out of its battle line with 
wild Yankee and rebel yells, bayonets 
flashing in the sun, green and gold banners 
streaming. Seconds later the British 
Square had been broken and Booker’s 
forces were in retreat toward Ridgeway 
hotly pursued by the Fenians. O’Neil’s 
training and instinct as a soldier told him 
to corner the Canadian force and either 
capture or destroy it. But the Fenian rein- 
forcements had not come up and a large 
Canadian force under Colonel Peacocke 
was five miles away. The Fenian chief had 
no wish to be caught between two Cana- 
dian forces with his ammunition low and 
no help within reach. 

The Battle of Ridgeway was over. 

O’Neil directed his men to prepare to 
to Fort Erie. He collected his 
wounded and arranged for the burial of 
the dead including Lieutenant Lonergan 
of Buffalo. Colonel Starr was sent to de- 
stroy the railroad bridges between Ridge- 
way and Fort Erie as General O’Neil 
stepped out in front of the long line of 
Irishmen as they marched down the hard 
and dusty Garrison Road. 

As he neared Fort Erie, O’Neil spread 
out his force for the advance on the town. 
One contingent passed close to the Fred 
Ody home near the Bertie Road where a 
big patch of green was prominently dis- 
played. The Fenians sent up a deafening 
cheer not knowing that the green patch 
was a drape which Mrs. Ody had hung on 
the clothes line to air. 

At 4 o’clock on the afternoon of this 
long second of June the Fenians entered 
Fort Erie, where they were immediately 
engaged by a company of the Welland 
Battery which had arrived during the day 
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from Port Colborne aboard the steamer 
Robb. The Canadians and the Fenians 
fought in the heart of the city, many of 
the Canadians firing from the homes of 
the residents. In a brief but bitter skirmish 
several men on both sides were killed and 
Lieutenant Colonel Michael Bailey of Buf- 
falo was mortally wounded in the chest 
with a rifle ball fired from Postmaster 
Lewis’ home. 

After his second victory, O’Neil marched 
to the old fort where he learned that the 
United States had intervened and that the 
invasion from Saint Albans had fizzled out. 
He was directed to return to Buffalo with 
his men. Boats were obtained and by 2 
o’clock in the morning of June 3 all the 
men were aboard. 

As the Fenians crossed back to Buffalo 
they were captured by the U.S.S. “Michi- 
gan” and directed to surrender to the 
United States Government. Aboard the 
ship, O’Neil came into possession of jewel- 
ry and other loot in the hands of some 
Fenians. These he later advertised in a 
Buffalo newspaper, making it possible for 
the owners to claim the looted goods. 

The aftermath in the United States was 
only slightly less explosive than the in- 
vasion itself. The British protested that 
the Americans should not have allowed 
an invasion of Canada to be mounted on 
American soil by American citizens. The 
Irish were just as irate. They felt that 
they had been betrayed by President John- 
son. There were reports, never confirmed, 
that they had discussed their plans with 
the President and key Washington officials 
before the invasion was launched. The 
Fenian leaders said they had been encour- 
aged to invade Canada in the belief that 
they would be supported by the United 
States Government. They demanded that 
the arrested Fenians be released, they were 
released, the government paid their fares 
back to their home towns, and all charges 
against them were dropped by the At- 
torney-General. Fenian pressures, political 
and otherwise, were so strong that the 
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United States Consul in Toronto hired 
lawyers to defend 33 Fenians who had 
been captured by the Canadians. Twenty- 
six were acquitted and six sentenced to die, 
but in deference to the United States these 
sentences were commuted to imprisonment 
for twenty years. 

Four years later O’Neil again tried to 
invade Canada through St. Albans and 
was repulsed by no less than 13,000 Cana- 
dians. In still another attempt to take 
Canada, O’Neil tried to capitalize on un- 
rest in Manitoba by allying with the half- 
breed Louis Riel. This move also failed. 
Finally, O’Neil led a band of Irishmen 
into Nebraska, not to invade Canada, but 
to found an Irish settlement. The town of 
O’Neil, Nebraska, is the only permanent 
monument to his name. 

For several decades the Fenians con- 
tinued to be a potent political force in 
America. President U. S. Grant, as a re- 
ward to the Irish who helped him win the 
election of 1868, appointed Fenian Major 
James Haggerty to be United States Con- 
sul in Glasgow, but because of the active 
role he played in the 1866 invasion of 
Canada, the British refused to receive him. 
In 1885, President Grover Cleveland, 
courting the Irish vote, named Fenian 
William Roberts minister to Chile. 

The efforts of the Fenians had little im- 
mediate effect on England’s policy toward 
Ireland. But the daring of the Fenian in- 
vasion of Canada and the persistence of 
the movement and the widespread support 
it received in America set the English to 
thinking. The Irish had shown that not 
only were they a constant source of trouble 
in Ireland but in the United States also. 
They could seriously jeopardize Anglo- 
American relations. All this had a bearing 
on future developments in Ireland. 


Books You May Want To See 


Apologies to the Iroquois. By EDMUND 
witson. With a study, The Mohawks 
in High Steel, by JOSEPH MITCHELL. 
Pp. vi, 310; illustrations. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1960. $4.95. 


This is a timely and interesting book; 
thoughtfully conceived, well-executed and 
thoroughly documented, it should be on 
the list of adult readers interested in 
Western New York. 

In easy and discursive style the author 
presents the picture of Iroquois history, 
legends, lives and general affairs, inter- 
spersed with personal interviews with many 
of their leading citizens. Throughout most 
of the book, he exhibits a deep under- 
standing of, and appreciation for, the 
Indian viewpoint, and he airs their side 
of the current difficulties over various 
power installations with a wealth of irony 
worthy of the Indians themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, final results of the litigation be- 
tween the Tuscaroras and the State Power 
Authority had not been disclosed at the 
time Mr. Wilson’s work went to press — 
a great pity, as one feels that his comments 
must have been pithy. 

Mr. Wilson, however, may well himself 
apologize to the Iroquois. In spite of the 
sympathetic intent and understanding evi- 
denced throughout most of the volume, at 
the last he so far forgets the dictates of 
good taste as to betray certain details of 
their ceremonies never intended for publi- 
cation. This constitutes a gross breach of 
the Indian hospitality which Mr. Wilson 
—with reason — praises so highly, and 
lends a meretricious touch tending to de- 
tract from the validity of the book as a 
whole. The informed reader cannot but 
wonder at such callous betrayal on the 
part of one who so obviously enjoyed the 
friendship and assistance of both Iroquois 
and whites alike in producing his account. 
Mr. Wilson is, of course, an able reporter; 


one can only suppose that he fell prey to 
the reportorial temptation to “reveal all’. 

It is only fair to add that his treatment 
of these ceremonies is presented with dig- 
nity and feeling, and aside from this lapse, 
the book performs an important public ser- 
vice by setting forth certain facts in re- 
gard to the problems faced by modern 
Indians which would otherwise never have 
been circulated. 

The companion-piece to Mr. Wilson’s 
book, The Mohawks in High Steel, by Jo- 
seph Mitchell, is an appealing study of 
these valiant and clear-headed members of 
the Iroquois Confederacy. Mr. Mitchell 
describes the Mohawks past and present, 
and makes the interesting point that their 
well-known deeds of daring as high alti- 
tude steel construction workers is but a 
continuation, a modern counterpart, as it 
were, of their past bravery and endurance 
in the chase and on the war path. 

In conjunction with Apologies to the 


. Iroquois, this study is a valuable addition 


to the rather scant literature concerning 
Indian affairs available to the casual read- 
er, and it must be commended to general 
attention. 
RICHARD L. MC CARTHY 
HARRISON NEWMAN 
Lockport 


JOHN A WNEIL. 
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CIVILIZED BUFFALO 


From the Autobiography of Andre Maurois (Paris, 1943). (Translated. ) 

In March and April of 1941 I lived in Buffalo where the Univer- 
sity had asked me to give a course on French literature. In New York 
they told me: “You won't like Buffalo. The climate is very tough. There 
are only two seasons there, winter and the month of August. And the 
city is primarily industrial.” 

As a matter of fact I liked Buffalo very much. No city in the world 
possesses finer trees. Above wide avenues they form gothic and leafy 
arches. The seas of verdure which I saw from the window of my room 
in the Hotel Lenox reminded me of my house at Neuilly and the green 
waves of the Bois de Boulogne. Even the cemetery had the gracefulness 
of a park. The graves are scattered in an orderly disorder on the sides 
of little wooded slopes, where here and there you see some rose or pale 
yellow shrubbery. In a little pond superb swans would turn around 
with nonchalance on their white wings. Wandering in this beautiful 
setting, among the shades, with some lovely Buffalonian, it sometimes 
seemed to me that I was myself a shade, or, as Lord Beaconsfield said, 
dead but in the Elysian Fields. 

It was not only the city which pleased me. Among its inhabitants 
I found friends who suited my heart and my temperament. The Dean, 
many professors, Frenchmen of the vicinity and naturally the students, 
furnished my courses with an audience which, to my great joy, became 
each day more numerous. How much culture there was in that little 
group and what good will! When the cruelties and the persecutions 
the news of which letters from Europe brought me tempted me to des- 
pair of the future of mankind, I thought with hope of these American 
communities, still numerous, where true values remained honored and 
which are saving, in a madman’s world, Christian civilization. 


MANSION HOUSE, 
BUFFALO. 
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Comment and Suggestion 


sir: The author of “Zoar Valley” in your 
Jast issue speaks of hauling milk to cheese 
factories with oxen — perhaps, but there 
were no cheese factories in Zoar until after 
the Civil War. (The first in the Town of 
Collins was built in 1863). All cheese mak- 
ing before that had been home produc- 
tion. It may be that a few people used 
oxen on the road as late as 1870. But all 
the old pictures or drawings of this period 
that I have seen reveal the use of horses 
for drawing milk. Oxen were used on the 
farm and in the woods but were used little 
on the roads by the time cheese factories 
were in operation. 

The trip to Utica with cheese would 
take something more like two weeks than 
two days. Railroads had been built and 
were the principal means of transportation, 
except locally, for the products of the 
cheese factories. 

Carrying fire from cabin to cabin was 
more likely done by covering the live coals 
with ashes in a cooking pot rather than by 
burning brands. I would suggest that the 
first substantial crop a new settler put in, 
if he arrived in the spring, was winter 
wheat. A settler arriving in the spring had 
to clear land and build a cabin. At best 
he might get in a few potatoes or turnips. 
This would be about all the first season. 

The Frye house in Zoar may have been 
the first brick house south of Buffalo, but 
one or two in the east part of Eden could 
be investigated. In writing local history 
tradition is often quite unreliable. 

LEVINUS K. PAINTER, 
Collins, N. Y. 


Sir: In my article “The Steamship ‘Mer- 
chant’” which appeared in the Winter 
1960 issue of Niagara Frontier I made a 
mistake and wish to register correction 
here. 

I stated in the first paragraph that in 
1860 the steamboat “Prince of Wales” was 


chartered for the accommodation of the 
Prince of Wales during his Canadian visit. 
This assertion was based on an identical 
statement in Captain Van Cleve’s manu- 
script book “Early Sailboats and Steamers 
on Lake Ontario.” This is denied by Mr. 
Robert W. Shepherd of Como, Quebec 
who is most learned in the histories of 
early Canadian river and lake steamboats. 

What happened was that the Prince of 
Wales on a trip beginning August 31, 
1860 traveled from Sainte Anne de Belle- 
vue to Carillon on the Ottawa River Navi- 
gation Company’s steamer bearing his 
title. A thorough accounting of all of his 
subsequent movements during his Ameri- 
can visit makes it clear that the Lake 
Ontario vessel called “Prince of Wales” 
went unhonored by the royal presence. 
Captain Van Cleve quite naturally and 
innocently confused the two steamers, 
river and lake, leaving an error of no 
great consequence in his superb work. 

I cannot resist noting that Van Cleve’s 
manuscript account of Lake Ontario ves- 
sels is recognized as one of the most fas- 


* cinating in the marine field, and that the 


Buffalo Historical Society holds two of the 
four copies he so laboriously made. 
Buffalo ERIK HEYL 


sir: On my trips about the city I notice 
the many new markers our Society has 
erected identifying the location of various 
events connected with the early history of 
Buffalo. This is a most worthy accom- 
plishment and I congratulate our Director 
and officers on their zeal in carrying it out. 

The thought occurred to me, how much 
more interesting it would be to tourists 
and how impressive it would be to school 
children if they could see the interior fur- 
nished as it was when the noted person 
lived there. 

The history of Buffalo is dramatically 
linked with three Presidents, Fillmore, 
Cleveland, and McKinley. Because of in- 
difference, thoughtlessness, or just “It 
doesn’t matter” all traces identifying these 
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people have vanished, and their memory is 
retained only by two statues at our City 
Hall, an obelisk on Niagara Square, and 
a monument in the cemetery, plus, of 
course, the plaque or marker erected by 
our Society. 

It was an irretrievable loss when Millard 
Fillmore’s residence was torn down to 
make way for the Hotel Statler. President 
Cleveland’s law office was razed so a 
larger office building could be erected 
upon the site. 

The Milburn home, the house in which 
President McKinley died, which focused 
the eyes of the world upon Buffalo has 
vanished. After the Milburn family left 
Buffalo their house was first remodeled 
into small apartments and a few years 
later the building was razed. Thus all 
buildings connected with presidents have 
disappeared because of the shortsighted- 
ness of individuals who did not realize the 
historical significance of them. 

There is still standing in Buffalo one 
building intimately associated with a na- 
tional personality. I refer, of course, to 
the “Mark Twain” house on Delaware 
Avenue. This house was a wedding pres- 
ent from Mr. Clemens’ father-in-law, and 
it undoubtedly was the house in which he 
spent the happiest days of his life. He 
and his bride lived here during his stay 
in Buffalo when he was editor and part 
owner of the “Buffalo Express”. r 

Mark Twain is recognized as America’s 
leading humorist. His books are immortal. 
New editions are being printed and sold 
100 years after the first publication. 

It seems to me that the Historical So- 
ciety should make a strenuous effort to ac- 
quire and preserve this building and re- 
store it, as far as possible, to its original 
condition. The City Government should, 
as a matter of pride, assist in this project. 
Other cities have set aside houses of lesser 
importance, such as the Edgar Allen Poe 
house, the “House of Seven Gables” and 
so forth. 

This is our Golden Opportunity to ac- 
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quire a house of national significance. 
Let us make the most of it. 


Cc. S. ILLINGWORTH 
Buffalo 


The Issue’s Authors 


RUSSELL DUINO’S treatment of the in- 
teresting material he has found on yet 
another American community experiment 
(interestingly close to us) is self-explana- 
tory. He has remarked to the Editor that 
very little of the matter has ever been 
quoted in print, so we are adding a little 
to a field of knowledge that has had ex- 
tensive treatment in recent years; we are 
all of us interested in the manifold efforts 
to develop a better society in America. He 
has added, “As for me, I am Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. I have been in li- 
brarianship for slightly more than a year. 
Before that, I was a teacher of high school 
English.” 

The Fenian Raid is an incident of Buf- 
falo history that very much interested the 
family of author RIGHARD D. MCCARTHY. 
The family is in its sixth Buffalo genera- 
tion, having arrived in 1822, and its his- 
torical interest is heightening appro- 
priately. The story of the raid is familiar, 
but in this version it comes from a parti- 
cipant, Lieutenant Colonel Michael Bailey, 
the uncle of Mr. McCarthy’s grandfather, 
from whom he heard it. The author is 
Director of Public Relations for the Na- 
tional Gypsum Company. 


A Buffalo Lawyer Takes Greeley’s Advice 


by Owen B. Augspurger 


M** BUFFALONIANS — many Buffalo 

lawyers — have left Buffalo to play 
a large part in the affairs of the state and 
the nation. Noteworthy examples, of 
course, are Millard Fillmore and Grover 
Cleveland —and in more recent times, 
General William Donovan and John Lord 
O’Brian. Just over one hundred years ago, 
one Buffalo lawyer left this city to play 
an important part in the affairs of the 
nation — and then spent the last and most 
important twenty years of his life per- 
suading his countrymen of the truth of 
Greeley’s historic advice to “Go West, 
young man, go West.” Although this Buf- 
falo lawyer’s name, Sam Wilkeson, Jr., was 
a name well known to the Buffalonians of 
the period —and well known to Buffalo 
historians of the present day — his career 
is perhaps not as well known as it should 
be. 

From 1869, when he was elected sec- 
retary of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
to his death in 1889, his entire time was 
spent in writing of the beauties and vigor 
of the Pacific Northwest, in laboring 
mightily in the Halls of Congress for as- 
sistance to his beloved Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and, in re-educating the nation 
and popularizing the northern route to the 
far west.1 

Greeley apparently first uttered: his his- 
toric advice in the late 1830’s when he 
was editor of his small New York paper. 
By the 1850’s Ralph Waldo - Emerson 
could claim of Greeley that he “does the 
thinking for the whole west at $2.00 per 
year for his paper.”* From 1858 to 1865, 
with one interruption, Wilkeson worked 
closely with Greeley on the New York T7i- 


1. Eugene Smalley, History of Northern 
Pacific Railroad (New York, 1883), 286. See 
Buffalo Evening News, March 28, 1951. 

2. Henry Luther Stoddard, Horace Greeley: 
Printer, Editor, Crusader (New York, 1946), 
93 


bune —and must have absorbed the fa- 
mous editor’s faith in “manifest destiny.” 
For many years after he and Greeley had 
parted company, he did his best to per- 
suade America that the west, and particu- 
larly the northwest, was the place to go. 
As we shall see, his best was tremendous. 

Samuel Wilkeson, Jr. was born in Buf- 
falo on May 9, 1817. Students of Buffalo 
history will recognize at once that this was 
just before his famous father helped build 
the harbor which was to gain for him an 
immortal place in Buffalo’s history. Years 
later, Sam, Jr. was to write of his recol- 
lection of being carried on his father’s 
shoulders through the water as he labored 
to build the pier which was the beginning 
of Buffalo Harbor.* 

A Buffalo boyhood followed, with some 
time spent in Amos Smith’s Grammar 
School in New Haven, Connecticut, then 
several years at Williams College in Mas- 
sachusetts, and his formal education ended 
with his graduation from Union College 
in Schenectady in the Class of 1837, Phi 
Beta Kappa.* The records of Union Col- 
ege, incidentally, indicate the graduation 
was on July 26, 1837, and that on that 
occasion Samuel Wilkeson, Jr. delivered 
an oration on “The Battle of Waterloo” 
which then was nearly current history, 
having taken place a short twenty-two 
years before. . 

After leaving Union, he read law in the 
office of Judge- Daniel Cady of Johnstown 
and Albany; returned to Buffalo to be 
president of the first chapter of the Erie 
County Antislavery Society® (to the prob- 
able discomfort of his father who was 
then national secretary of the American 
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Colonization Society); was admitted to 
the Bar of the State of New York; was 
married to Judge Cady’s daughter, Cathe- 
rine; on June 14, 1841° became Buffalo’s 
corporation counsel, or as it was then 
called, Buffalo’s City Attorney, in the year 
of 1842 (the only public office he ever 
held) ; and on May 17, 1844 in Albany, 
his wife gave birth to his first son, Bayard 
Wilkeson, of whom we will hear more 
later. 

The City Attorney’s job was followed 
by a short time in the Albany law office 
of Cady and Van Vechten, when our Sam 
returned to Buffalo and started the paper 
called The Buffalo Democracy which 
later was consolidated with the Express — 
the precursor of the Buffalo Courier 
Express of present-day renown. This ap- 
parently committed him for good to a 
career in journalism, and in September of 
1855 he moved back to Albany and pur- 
chased from Thurlow Weed an interest 
in the famous—or infamous — Albany 
Evening Journal." 

Apparently from the time he took over 
the Journal in October 1855, until Weed 
forced him out again in April 1858, he 
had a fairly happy time of it. In 1858, 
however, ill health, plus the ruthless tac- 
tics of Weed, who had decided he wanted 
the paper back and furthermore exhibited 
some characteristic part of Weed’s poli- 
tics which apparently sickened him, caused 
him to taste bitter gall.8 He quickly re- 
bounded® that summer, however, by 
proudly going to work for Horace Gree- 
ley, saying that it was a pleasure to be 
working for one who was the unremitting 
foe of Thurlow Weed.’° Greeley had brok- 
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en with old partners, Weed and Seward, in 
1854,11 and the rift became wider and 
wider in the ensuing years. By the time 
of Wilkeson’s fight with Weed in 1858, 
Greeley and his ex-partners were poles 
apart. Whereas Wilkeson at the time he 
took over the Journal in 1855 was known 
as a Weed-Seward man,'* he was never 
again in his life known as a Weed man 
after the spring of 1858. He could not, 
however, avoid Seward the Secretary of 
State; he was also a fellow Union alum- 
nus of the class of 1820.1 Nothing in 
Wilkeson’s makeup made him concentrate 
on power for power’s sake, as was the case 
with Weed. Although Wilkeson’s hyper- 
bole was sometimes termed a “comical en- 
thusiasm for the causes he espoused”, such 
causes were always worthwhile and patri- 
otic, and his enthusiasm for them was 
thoroughly honest. Weed, on the other 
hand, has been described as typical of 
his times in the sense that “in his pursuit 
of his objective to be rich, Weed typified 
a worship of material gain and a blindness 
to ethical considerations that were all too 
prevalent characteristics of the then so- 
cial order.”** 

So, in the late fifties, we find Sam Wilke- 
son happily working for the Tribune and 
writing for Horace Greeley. By the time 
of the outbreak of the Civil War, he was 
head of its Washington Bureau. There- 
after he was constantly volunteering for 
duty as a war correspondent with the 
Army of the Potomac, even though his 
main job was to send others to do this 
dangerous work. He continued as head 
of the Tribune’s Washington Bureau 
throughout the Civil War until the spring 
of 1865, except for a hiatus of about a 
year, roughly the year of 1863, when he 
was head of the Washington Bureau for 
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the New York Times. 

It was during this period that he de- 
veloped the vivid and graphic style of 
writing that was to become his trademark 
in his Northern Pacific days. 

Accounts of the reporters for the North- 
ern Armies in the Civil War’ indicate 
that all the correspondents realized that 
they fulfilled a unique position in history: 
for the first time they were with and of 
the troops and the military councils, hav- 
ing to balance considerations of security 
on the one hand with salesmanship for 
the war effort on the other. On some oc- 
casions, military commanders forbade the 
correspondents the freedom of the lines; 
on other occasions, commanders wel- 
comed the correspondents for the benefits 
their stories could bring — either to their 
own selfish interests, or to the unselfish 
interests of the cause of their troops and 
the Union generally; at any rate, it is a 
tribute to Wilkeson that throughout the 
war years he kept his position of pre- 
eminence for two of the nation’s leading 
papers, and retained the respect of the 
military at the same time. Many stories 
have been told of some of his exploits 
during the war. Example: the fact that 
Simon Cameron, the Secretary of War in 
1861, “the most cordial of all secretaries” 
preferred Wilkeson and exempted his tele- 
grams from censorship’® although Cam- 
eron as the boss of Pennsylvania before the 
War had been very close to the Weed- 
Seward faction. Example: Wilkeson’s leak 
of Secretary Cameron’s statement with re- 
spect to Sherman’s alleged “insanity” in 
October 1861,17 which caused all kinds 
of trouble for Sherman and the War De- 
partment in the fall of that year. Exam- 
ple: General McClellan taking the war 
correspondents’ house over on May 5, 1862 
at Williamsburg, and Wilkeson losing his 
horse in the rain, but finding another one 
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immediately for $5.00 in order to file his 
story."* Example: Wilkeson getting spe- 
cial mention from General Heintzelman 
for gallantry and coolness under fire at 
Chickahominy on May 30, 1862.19 Exam- 
ple: His vitriolic comments on General 
Birney at the Battle of Fair Oaks on June 
1, 18627° (the battle where his nephew, 
John Wilkeson, was killed.) Example: 
Wilkeson’s attack on the administration 
for failure to re-enforce McClellan at the 
Battle of Malvern Hill during the “Seven 
Days” and his oft-quoted statement that 
in effect the Army’s superior officers said 
to McClellan’s troops, “Let your martyr- 
dom proceed!’?** 

Example: His promotion of young 
Henry Wing in March 1864, who as a cub 
reporter defied Stanton’s order that no 
more correspondents should proceed to the 
front. This story is told well in Ida Tar- 
bell’s book, A Reporter for Lincoln.” 
Example: His arranging the ceremonies 
for young Wing in May 1864 when, hav- 
ing been ordered shot by Stanton, he 
escaped through the good offices of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and Wilkeson’s old boss on 
the Tribune, Charles A. Dana, then As- 
sistant Secretary of War. The ceremonies 
had to do with the rescue of young Wing’s 
horse, Jeff, for which Lincoln sent a spe- 
cial train, and the Tribune, through 
Wilkeson, provided the party, the saddle, 
and ultimately gave the horse to young 
Wing.”* 

Example: His long and very strong 
story blaming General Burnside completely 
for the Petersburg mine disaster in early 
August 1864.74 
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Example: His extreme annoyance with 
the official favoritism toward the Herald, 
and his presentation of a petition to Con- 
gress requesting censorship of the tele- 
graph be abolished.** All of these anec- 
dotes have to do with his work for Greeley 
and the Tribune during the War. But it 
was July 6, 1863, during the period when 
he was chief correspondent for the New 
York Times, that he put before the Ameri- 
can people his best known dispatch. This 
was his report of discovery of the death 
of his oldest son, Bayard, on the first day 
of the Battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 1863. 
This dispatch, or rather parts of it, have 
been quoted in accounts of the battle ever 
since, and are part of the official guide 
for the Gettysburg Battlefield.** 

As word reached Washington that Lee’s 
Army had burst into southern Pennsyl- 
vania, and that the Army of the Potomac 
was moving north to try to find Lee, 
Wilkeson, as the chief Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, felt that 
he had to move fast to get to the front. 
He could not get past Baltimore to Frede- 
rick, Maryland, on Monday, the 29th of 
June, but he again on Tuesday, the 30th, 
tried to ride through on a government 
train. That Tuesday night of the 30th, 
and Wednesday morning of the Ist, he 
and Whitelaw Reid of the Cincinnati 
Gazette (later managing editor of Gree- 
ley’s Tribune), reached Meade’s head- 
quarters and finally got to Gettysburg on 
Friday, the 3rd of July. Just after reach- 
ing there, the two correspondents walked 
to the east side of the Leister House, sit- 
ting on the grass, and engaged in their oft 
reported and erudite discussion of whether 
one could describe the nearby small arms 
and artillery bombardment as a “muf- 
fled howl.”*? 

Almost immediately, Wilkeson heard 
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that his son, Bayard, had been wounded 
and went to find him. 

We will pick up the story from the 
official record of Henry J. Hunt, Brevet 
Major General, Chief of Artillery, Army 
of the Potomac. Incidentally, before go- 
ing to General Hunt’s report, let us re- 
member that Bayard Wilkeson, although 
at this time only nineteen years old, was a 
First Lieutenant in a regular army out- 
fit, the Fourth United States Artillery, 
commanding Battery G. He was also one 
of strong opinions, as the following letter 
dated June 22, 1863 indicates: 

Dear Father: At the present time there 

is no chance for a fight. Two or three 

Corps have been sent ahead, and there 

is no danger of the 11th having any- 

thing to do. On Sunday there was a 

fright in the Corps, and the Artillery 

was hitched up all day. 

The General Commanding thought 
that the Artillery should be inspected, 
and sent the Inspector General around 
to all the batteries. . . . He first inspected 
the Volunteer batteries, and then 
brought their officers up to see the Reg- 
ulars. When the inspection was over 
he paid me many compliments, and 
then “hauled” those poor Captains 
“over the coals.” . . . Look at the Har- 
pers’ for May, and you will see a pic- 
ture of a Russian drinking tea — that 
fellow looks like —, who is very 
dirty in dress, and besides a great 
drunkard. Most all the officers of this 
Corps are so, and I am tired of them. 
No order — no method — much confu- 
sion, and whisky. Please get me and my 
Battery out of the Corps. There is no 
one that I can talk to, or that I would 
talk with in this Corps; so do get me 
out... . I would rather fight every day 
than remain in this Corps. I want to 
have a name at the end of this war. 
Now you must get a Horse Battery. I 
want a four gun Battery — the guns to 
be 10% Pdr. Parrot’s. With that Bat- 
tery and my men I can do good service 
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to the cause. A light 12 Pdr. Battery 
in the 11th Corps will never see fight- 
ing after this, and I want to . . . see 
some hot work. Now please speak to 
General Thomas and “Uncle Abe.” 
Stanton will surely give in if you have 
these two on your side. Keep speaking 
to General Thomas and he will give me 
the battery. . . . Do please help me get 
out. Goodbye, father. Your affection- 
ate son, Bay. 

General Hunt’s account indicates that 
Union General Barlow, advancing his di- 
vision to a hillock on Rock Creek, needed 
the support of Wilkeson’s battery. Wilke- 
son held his battery to their job in an ex- 
tremely exposed position and successfully 
supported the Union line. A picture of 
Bayard Wilkeson and this part of the bat- 
tle by A. R. Waud, has been an integral 
part of many of the histories of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. 

Since several Confederate divisions were 
unable to move past the point held by 
Barlow and Wilkeson, it was decided by 
Confederate General John B. Gordon that 
if the officer on the horse at the field ar- 
tillery battery (Wilkeson) could be dis- 
posed of, the battery would not remain in 
its exposed position, and the line would 
crumble. He thereupon directed every gun 
of two of his batteries to fire at the offi- 
cer. This fire was effective, and Bayard 
Wilkeson was downed. The battery then 
retreated, the division retreated, ultimate- 
ly the corps retreated to their original line, 
and about 4:30 P.M. on the first day, 
that is, the Ist of July, 1863, the whole 
corps was back upon Cemetery Hill. Nei- 
ther General Hunt nor this writer intend 
to indicate that the downing of Bayard 
Wilkeson was the sole reason for the re- 
treat. General Gordon’s decision to dis- 
pose of Wilkeson nevertheless indicates 
the importance of his grim determination 
at a critical moment. 

Lieutenant Wilkeson either was carried 
by the Confederates or crawled — “re- 
ports differ here’ —to the Alms House 


where he waited for surgical treatment. 
While waiting, he asked for a canteen of 
water, but when it was brought him, an 
enlisted man lying next to him moaned, 
“Water, water,” whereupon young Wilke- 
son handed him the canteen first. The 
wounded man drained the canteen to the 
last drop, then looked with shame at 
Wilkeson who smiled slightly and expired. 
Shortly thereafter his father came upon 
his body. 

Part of his dispatch to his paper fol- 
lows: °° 

“How can I write the history of a 
battle when my eyes are immovably fast- 
ened upon a central figure of transcend- 
ingly absorbing interest — the dead body 
of my oldest born son, caused by a shell 
in a position where the Battery he com- 
manded should never have been sent, and 
abandoned to die in a building where 
surgeons dared not to stay? The Battle 
of Gettysburg! I am told that it com- 
menced on the Ist of July, a mile west 
of the town, between two weak brigades 
of. infantry and some doomed artillery, 
and a large force of the rebel army... . 
Its value was priceless, however, though 
priceless was the young, and the old, blood 
with which it was bought. . . . 

“What remains to say of the fight? It 
straggled surlily over the middle of the 
horseshoe on the west, grew big and angry 
on the heel of the southwest, lasted there 
until eight o’clock in the evening, when 
the fighting Sixth Corps went joyously by 
as a re-enforcement through a woods 
bright with coffee pots on the fire. 

“My pen is heavy. O, you Dead, who 
at Gettysburg had baptized with your 
blood the second birth of freedom in 
America, how you are to be envied! I rise 
from a grave whose wet clay I have pas- 
sionately kissed and I look up and see 
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Christ spanning this battlefield with his 
feet and reaching fraternal and loving up 
to heaven. His right hand opens the gates 
of Paradise; with his left, he sweetly beck- 
ons to these mutilated, bloody, swollen 
forms to ascend.” 

Twenty-three years later on Christmas 
Eve 1886, Wilkeson wrote to his brother 
John’s daughter Louise in Buffalo, “Bay- 
ard’s death caused all other feelings to 
disappear in me. . . . The vital part of 
me was in Bayard’s grave. The dead part 
no more cared.”*° 

Reports differ as to the reason for 
Wilkeson’s leaving the Tribune and spend- 
ing the year with the Times in the middle 
of the War, only to return to the Tribune. 
The official historian for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in 1883, Eugene Smalley, 
indicates that this hiatus was induced by 
“Wilkeson’s natural rage at Greeley’s bail- 
ing of Jefferson Davis.”*! This could not 
be so because the hiatus occurred in 1863, 
and Greeley didn’t bail Jefferson Davis 
until 1867.92 On the other hand, Wilke- 
son was alive at the time Smalley was 
writing, so he could not have objected 
too strongly to these inaccuracies. All that 
can be supposed is that for some reason 
he became very angry at Greeley, and for 
that reason went to Henry Raymond’s 
Times, one of Greeley’s greatest competi- 
tors. In 1864 he was back with the Tri- 
bune and Greeley, and continued this 
specific assignment until the spring of 
1865. At this time, he was approached 
by Jay Cooke to leave the Tribune and 
come with Cooke in his effort to assist 
the United States Treasury in selling 
the American people the “Seven-thirty 
Loan.”** 

This catchy title referred to a rate of 
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interest on some bonds the Government 
had first issued some years before, but the 
advantage of the rate of interest, and the 
drama and color behind the bonds and 
their sale had never been fully capital- 
ized on by the Government until Jay 
Cooke utilized the full force of the adver- 
tising, journalistic, and public relations 
agencies of the day to promote their sale. 

The “Seven-thirty” in the title meant 
quite simply that the interest was 7 3/10% 
or 7.30 cents interest on a hundred dollar 
bond per year, or 2 cents a day interest. 
On January 28, 1865, Cooke was ap- 
pointed general agent of the Department 
of Treasury for the disposal of the govern- 
ment loan, particularly the “Seven-thirty” 
bonds, and his first important hiring among 
newspapermen was Wilkeson. The title 
given Sam was “principal aide for ad- 
vertising;” the location of his work was 
regularly at the Philadelphia banking 
house of Jay Cooke. The salary he de- 
manded and received was $6,000.00:** he 
apparently left Greeley because his ex- 
pectation that he would shortly be pro- 
moted to managing editor appeared not 
to be in the cards; and, in addition, he 
again looked forward to using his vivid 
style, plus his intense enthusiasm, for an 
honest cause which he espoused whole- 
heartedly. 

In the words of John Russell Young, 
who worked under Greeley to sell the 
“Seven-thirty” loans, and who was shortly 
to become the managing editor of Gree- 
ley’s Tribune,*® “one of the most graphic 
and hyperbolical of the newspaper writers 
of his time was Samuel Wilkeson. There 
is much . . . vivid extravagance in the 
American press in the late nineteenth 
century, but Wilkeson was a pioneer.” 

Late in February, 1865, Wilkeson said, 
“the loan was jumping so in a day or two 
it would clear ten-rail fences.”*° 
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Through February, March and April, 
1865, Wilkeson masterminded the written 
appeal to the public through periodicals, 
the daily press, posters, handbills, and 
stories, which caused the “Seven-thirty” 
bonds to be sold at a rate hitherto un- 
known. During this period President Lin- 
coln was assassinated. From Cooke’s point 
of view, it was imperative that the incum- 
bent Secretary of the Treasury be re- 
tained in the new cabinet in order that 
the financial assurances he had given to 
underwrite the “Seven-thirty” bonds 
would be met. Jay Cooke’s brother, Henry 
D. Cooke, on April 15, 1865, reported as 
head of the Washington branch to Jay 
Cooke as head of the Philadelphia head- 
quarters that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would be retained and that “Wilke- 
son has been a host’”’** and others, includ- 
ing Thurlow Weed have been powerful 
and zealous in persuading President John- 
son to retain him. 

However, about June 15, 1865, both 
Cooke and Wilkeson “came a cropper.” 
In the course of persuading the country 
to buy the “Seven-thirty” bonds, Cooke 
had determined to prove to the American 
people that in many ways a bond issue 
and a national debt contributed to the 
financial security of the country; at least 
that the government borrowing should not 
be completely repudiated as some were 
urging. He roughed out his ideas to his 
writers and departed for his vacation spot 
at Gibraltar Island, Lake Erie. Wilkeson 
and his writers wrote the pamphlet, sent 
it to Cooke for approval, got such ap- 
proval and had it printed. The only trou- 
ble was they found themselves carried 
away and gave it the too colorful title, “A 
National Debt is a National Blessing.” 

In Wilkeson’s words, “It thundered the 
next day,”** and Cooke’s enemies leaped 
with glee on the obvious point that no 
debt has ever been a blessing to anybody 
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in the history of the world. Wilkeson, 
immediately realizing that it was the title 
that was causing the main trouble, sug- 
gested that the title be changed to “A 
National Debt is not an Unmixed Evil’*® 
or some other such amendment. Cooke’s 
board of strategy finally determined on the 
continued dissemination of the pamphlet 
under the title, “The National Debt may 
be a National Blessing.” Even then, the 
pamphlet was printed with this Wilke- 
sonian sub-legend: “The national debt is 
public wealth, political union, protection 
of industry, secure basis for national cur- 
rency, and the orphan’s and widow’s sav- 
ings fund.” 

Ultimately reason prevailed and the 
calmer minds in the field of political econ- 
omy began to realize what Cooke was 
driving at. Before then, however, the press 
and politicians opposed to Jay Cooke had 
had a field day: “him and his ‘literary 
Bohemian’ who endeavored to prove that 
a debt could be a blessing.”*° 

The Tribune, with which Wilkeson and 
Young still retained very close ties, at- 
tempted to stem the tide. The Herald, 
however, continued its assaults upon 
Cooke and his literary Bohemian, until 
“it wore the pamphlet threadbare and ex- 
hausted the stock amusement it was sup- 
posed to contain for the readers of the 
newspaper.” “The scurrilous assaults of 
the Herald day after day led Cooke on 
July 18th to write a letter that includes 
the following excerpts, out of context but 
generally giving the flavor of his position: 

. . ‘I suppose the reasons why Mr. 
Bennett has seen fit to attack me of late 
are these: The opinion expressed in the 
national debt pamphlet of the uselessiess 
of attempting to pay off a debt of three 
thousand million by gift subscriptions, and 
perhaps, some old enmity toward Mr. 
Samuel Wilkeson who wrote out the 
pamphlet from ideas mostly furnished by 
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me... if the national debt is “rightly 
managed” it could be made to produce for 
us a great many benefits... . What we 
want to stick to is that if our debt and 
taxation is rightly managed, it will be full 
of blessings, and almost entirely devoid of 
counteracting evils. . . . Being convinced 
of this I submitted my ideas to Mr. 
Samuel Wilkeson whom, in common with 
a dozen or more able writers I was ac- 
customed to employ in service of the loan, 
and the result was the pamphlet. .. . 
Why should Mr. Wilkeson be called harsh 
names for aiding me in disseminating my 
thoughts and clothing them in the beau- 
tiful and appropriate garments which his 
eloquent imagination and wonderful 
talent have enabled him to bestow upon 
them. . . . Why say that the pamphlet was 
damaging the loan sales and reducing the 
daily average, when the contrary was the 
truth, as the daily publication of the ag- 
gregate of sales in the Herald itself bears 
witness’ ?””*t 
The following doggerel entitled “A Na- 
tional Debt”, is an example of the level 
of the attack on Cooke. 
As the tax-gatherer rushed through the 
town on a raid 
With a cherry-ripe cheek and a mug pre- 
possessing, 
He bore on his shoulders, a placard 
which said, 
“A National Debt is a National Bles- 
sing.” 
He stops at the door of one Patty O. 
Priggs, 
With some business with Pat which ap- 
peared to be pressing, 
Pat knew that the sucker had come for 
his “pig” 
For a “National Debt is a National 
Blessing.” 
He next reached the cot of the poor 
widow Howe 
Who pensively sat with a look quite 
distressing, 
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“T’ve come,” said the chap, “for the 

old brindle cow 

For ‘A National Debt is a National 

Blessing’.”” 

Retreating, he rushed for a national 

bank, 

Where they showed him their “bonds” 

which looked very refreshing; 

“How sweet is the thought,” cried the 

nabob of rank, 

“That a national debt is a personal 

blessing.” 

By the end of June and throughout 
July, Cooke critics were “generally taken 
in hand by the friendly journals respond- 
ing to careful directions from Wilkeson 
and John Russell Young.” The arguments 
pro and con, and the final favorable result 
to Cooke and Wilkeson, were summarized 
by the New York Independent, apparent- 
ly writing of its own free accord, conclud- 
ing a long article reviewing the Wilkeson 
pamphlet as follows: “We find ourselves, 
upon laying down Mr. Wilkeson’s pamph- 
let, believing as he believes, and even dis- 
posed to take higher ground. His argu- 
ment marks an era in American politics. 
From this day forth, no copperhead or 
‘worldly-wiseman’ will ever dare to stand 
up and announce this debt as an evil, and 
propose its repudiation. And yet three 
months ago, a great party was getting 
ready to make this issue .... We now 
accept the truth in its boldest sense — 
that the national debt, properly managed, 
may be a great national benefit. And the 
nation should honor Jay Cooke for his 
boldness in pronouncing it.”*? 

Now let us skip four years from the 
summer of 1865 to 1869. By this time 
Cooke had shown some interest in the 
bonds of the Lake Superior & Mississippi 
Railroad and he again recruited Wilkeson 
to help him sell them. In May of 1869, 
after months of persuasion, Cooke said 
that he had practically decided to under- 
take the sale of the bonds for the Northern 
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Pacific Railroad, provided, his own per- 
sonal reconnaissance party would agree 
that it was feasible.** It must be re- 
membered that on May 10 of 1869, the 
celebration marking the joining of the 
Central Pacific and the Union Pacific at 
Promontory Point, Utah, had been held. 
Cooke, therefore, in agreeing just at that 
time to sell bonds for the northern route, 
was not only showing his faith in the 
strength of American expansion to all 
parts of the far west, but accepting the 
challenge that the northern route could 
be made to pay, and that the country of 
the northwest Pacific could support a 
railroad once it was built. 

Cooke’s two reconnaissance parties in 
the summer of 1869 fully bore out his 
tentative decision. Wilkeson was with the 
party which went to California and 
traveled east, headed by Milnor Roberts, 
chief engineer. The other party, includ- 
ing the president of the railroad, and the 
governor of Minnesota, started from the 
east and went to the west. Each party 
was given strong cavalry escorts because 
of the feeling by the commanding military 
officers that the reconnaissance parties 
should not go into the field at all because 
of the Indian unrest.‘** 

According to Smalley, Wilkeson, at the 
time of his joining the expedition, had 
lately been elected secretary of the North- 
em Pacific Railroad.*® Wilkeson’s own 
account of his reconnaissance was pub- 
lished in his “Notes on Puget Sound” 
which received then wide circulation and 
is still available in most reference libraries. 
Both his letters to Cooke, and his notes as 
published, were glowing in their favorable 
reports of the strength of the country to 
be served by a railroad over the northern 
route. As John Russell Young reported 
to Jay Cooke on July 28th, “I hear Sam 
has found an orange grove and monkeys 
on his route,” and Oberholtzer points out, 
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“It was to Wilkeson’s fervor and imagina- 
tion as much as to anything else that the 
line and the zone of country through 
which it passed were soon derisively de- 
nominated, Jay Cooke’s ‘banana belt’.” 
This criticism, if it be such, and whether 
derisive or affectionate, caused Wilkeson’s 
enthusiasm to abate not one whit for the 
next twenty years. And history has proved 
him right completely. 

It is interesting, however, to read some 
of the language used by Wilkeson in des- 
cribing this country for which he formed 
such a lasting attachment. For instance, 
in his letter to Cooke dated July 11th, he 
reported, “Jay, we’ve got the biggest thing 
on earth in this northwest Pacific coun- 
trys 

His description of the gateway to Puget 
Sound, called the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
reads like a present-day travel folder: 
“This tree of deep and secure harbors . . . 
with suddenly discovered little harbors 
like hidden fruit among thick leaves 
pendant from bays and attached to canals 
— quiet, lovely nooks, embosomed in 
green woods, and so deep that squadrons 
of frigates could safely anchor there . . . 
the lumbermen on the Sound have found 
them, and they are the loveliest bits of 
creation. . . . The ideal sacrilege of chop- 
ping through the Garden of Eden to feed 
a saw mill is realized daily here by the 
remorseless Americans who feed the hun- 
gry gangs of the Puget Sound mills with 
the king trees and the queen trees of the 
world.” 

On the advantages of the northern 
transcontinental American route and _ its 
place in world shipment, he writes in 
1869: “The economy of the shorter line 
from Asiatic ports to Puget Sound will 
give Puget Sound the commerce and trans- 
shipment from China and Japan... . 
The time is not far off when the saving 
of one day in the circuit of the globe will 
be deemed of importance. In railroading, 
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distance governs. The shortness of the 
degrees of longtitude under the route of 
the Northern Pacific road gives this line an 
advantage over all those south of it which 
cannot be overcome or even resisted 
2947 

Whether or not Cooke was persuaded 
by the embellishments of Samuel Wilke- 
son, he agreed in December 1869 to take 
the agency for the sale of the Northern 
Pacific bonds. “I flung my hat to the 
ceiling and rejoiced”, said Wilkeson in 
his letter of December 22, 1869,** on hear- 
ing the news. In January of 1870, Wilke- 
son is telling prospective investors, “I be- 
lieve in it [the future of the road and the 
Pacific northwest] as I believe in God.”*° 

In the report of July 1, 1870, Wilkeson 
is again listed as secretary; William G. 
Fargo, of Buffalo, as director and member 
of the executive committee, and many 
other Cooke men who were to control the 
destiny of the road for many years even 
after Cooke’s failure in the panic of 
1873.°° 

Early in 1871, Wilkeson was reporting 
to Cooke that the “New York office lunch- 
room feeds many men not employed by 
the railroad” and that the expenses of 
running the headquarters seem to indicate 
that no one was interested in building and 
running a railroad. Shortly thereafter 
Governor Smith, “who spent more time 
in Vermont than in paying attention to 
the Northern Pacific” was forced out as 
president by Cooke, and George W. Cass 
was voted in as president on June, 1872, 
with Frederick Billings as vice-president. 
Cass accepted the president’s job in No- 
vember of 1872, consolidated the New 
York offices, and “converted Wilkeson in- 
to a private secretary whose duty it was 
to write and copy the president’s letters.”** 
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In January of ’73, Wilkeson and Cooke 
are corresponding as to the value of the 
shares Wilkeson had sold to Horace 
Greeley just before his death, and the 
kind of testimony Wilkeson should give 
with respect to the value of those shares 
to Mrs. Greeley and Greeley’s estate. 
Cooke replies in a letter beginning, “Dear 
Uncle Samuel: The Northern Pacific 
shares are worth face value now... . 
Later they will be twice face value.” 
Eight months later the house of Jay Cooke 
and Company suspended, the Panic of 
1873 was on and the bonds and shares of 
the Northern Pacific were worthless. 

Ultimately, the bonds came back to be 
worth what Cooke had predicted, and 
more; had Cooke’s creditors held on to 
the assets available from his bankrupt es- 
tate they would have been paid more than 
a dollar for dollar of debt; but never again 
was Cooke to exercise any degree of con- 
trol over the Northern Pacific. Neverthe- 
less, Wilkeson had found his own “mani- 
fest destiny” and he stayed with the road 
working loyally and enthusiastically for it 
for over sixteen years until his death. 

The summary of those sixteen years of 
his activities can best be given by quoting 
from the official history of 1883, and the 
resolution of the board of directors passed 
on the occasion of his retirement. 

Eugene Smalley, the official historian, 
writing for Henry Villard as president in 
1883, indicated that, “The standard and 
permanent literature of the Northern 
Pacific Company up to 1882 was Samuel 
Wilkeson’s work, as was nearly all the 
newspaper writing to protect and promote 
the enterprise up to 1883.” It must be 
remembered in this connection that after 
Jay Cooke’s suspension in 1873, the road 
was reorganized in 1875; then came a 
period of battling and protection against 
Henry Villard, the Union Pacific, and 
others, culminating in Henry Villard’s 
taking over control in the fall of 1881; 
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the completion of the road from east to 
west in September 1883 and Villard’s 
resignation and failure in December of 
83 and January ’84. In 1887 Villard 
again assumed control, and two years later 
Wilkeson ended his career with retirement 
at the age of 72. 

Students of the “fascinating coincidence” 
will be interested to learn that the Henry 
Villard who played such a large part in 
the destinies of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road in the 1870’s and 1880’s, is the same 
Henry Villard who was a war correspon- 
dent in the Army of the Potomac during 
the Civil War, and on many occasions had 
shared quarters— and even fisticuffs — 
with Wilkeson. Suffice it to say that Wil- 
keson, as a Buffalo lawyer, Albany and 
New York journalist, and publicizer for 
the greatest bond issue sale in United 
States’ history to that date, finally identi- 
fied himself with the future of the Pacific 
northwest, and stuck to it through thick 
and thin for twenty years. The minutes 
of the meeting of the board of directors 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad of Octo- 
ber 17, 1889, on the occasion of Wilke- 
son’s retirement, recount at length the 
services he had rendered to the company 
and to the Pacific northwest, and included 
the following interesting paragraphs: 

“RESOLVED, that unlimited leave of 
absence be granted to Secretary Wilke- 
son with full payment of a pension of 
$4,000 a year, and with the privilege of 
doing as much or as little work as he 
pleases; and that he accept the affec- 
tionate injunction of the directors of 
the company he has served so well that 
he use this leave of absence unstintedly, 
so as to improve his health and prolong 
his life.” 

The end must have been in sight, for 
two months later, on December 2nd, 
Secretary Wilkeson died in New York, 
aged 73, and again the minutes of the 
meeting of December 5, 1889 spread upon 
the record the appreciation of the stock- 
holders and directors of the corporation 


for the “absolute fidelity and great ability 
with which the deceased, as its oldest 
charter officer, served the company for 
twenty-one years, and that we recognize 
in the faith of Samuel Wilkeson and the 
future of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
something akin to patriotism, since he be- 
lieved in the enterprise as a national as 
well as a commercial necessity, and con- 
vinced his countrymen of the correctness 
of his judgment.” 

One more quote, and then we are 
through for the moment with the colorful, 
patriotic and effective career of Samuel 
Wilkeson. This quote is from the editorial 
pages of the Buffalo Express, the news- 
paper which absorbed the paper he had 
founded back in the 1850’s. This appear- 
ed the day after his death, December 3, 
1889: 

“Later generations cannot afford to be 
ignorant of those who smoothed the way 
to their present successes. Samuel Wilke- 
son is a name with a double claim upon 
the future regard of Buffalo. As its second 


.bearer shall be carried from his father’s 


house to rest beside his father’s grave, it 
is meet that the city they reared and 
loved should pause a moment to remem- 
ber their services when Buffalo was 
struggling for its existence.” 
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Buffalo In the Year 1825 
by I. Frank Mogavero 


Ls us suppose that it is spring of the 
year 1825 and that you, a learned 
young gentleman of France, on tour of the 
United States are on your way from De- 
troit to Buffalo by steamboat. In spite of 
the comforts on board the Superior, 346 
tons burthen and built in Buffalo 1822- 
23, the journey has been rather uninterest- 
ing and worrisome for the incessant throb- 
bing of the primitive engines has made it 
seem that at any moment the boat would 
split in two and you would be forced to 
swim to the distant shoreline where lurk- 
ing Indians and wild animals would be 
your companions. 

As you approach the lighthouse in the 
Buffalo harbor, you can see great activity 
taking place. From the ship you notice 
that there are many buildings in Buffalo 
but that none is very tall. 

Upon landing, a tall, neat, erect old 
gentleman comes forward to meet you. 
Your eyes take him in at a glance. His 
clothing, though familiar to you, is not 
like that of those about him. He is fault- 
lessly dressed. Beneath his long, black, un- 
buttoned French surtout is a fine linen 
cambric shirt front with ruffles, and ruffled 
wristbands are secured with jewelled links. 
His black cloth knee breeches are fastened 
with silver buckles. His silk stockings dis- 
appear into black leather slippers which 
bear wide silver buckles. He carries his 
chapeau in one hand and in the other is 
an exquisitely fine white linen cambric 
handkerchief and a gold headed cane. His 
silver grey hair is tied in a queue. 

As he comes closer his benevolent coun- 
tenance breaks into a smile and he extends 
to you a jewelled gold snuffbox explaining 
that it is the gift of his friend Louis XVI. 
In the same breath he introduces himself, 
not that it is necessary, for he had been 
described to you before and you know that 
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he is Count Stephen Louis LeCouteulx de 
Caumont, relative of General Lafayette 
and intimate friend of Robert Morris, fi- 
nancier of the Revolutionary War. 

As you proceed from the dock to the 
home of your host at the northeast corner 
of Willink and Crow Streets, now Main 
and Exchange Streets, he fills you in on 
the history of Buffalo and who would know 
it better than he who had arrived in Buf- 
falo in 1804 and had become one of its 
leading citizens? You are informed that 
the population of Buffalo, according to the 
January 1825 census, is 2,412 persons. 
Among them are four clergymen, seven- 
teen attorneys, nine physicians and four 
druggists. 

Among the business houses are four 
tailor shops, one rope walk, three tanneries, 
one brewery, three butcher shops, two 
bookstores, eleven houses of entertainment 
(taverns), one theatre, one custom house, 
one post office, two coach repair men, and 
four blacksmiths. 

There are few public buildings: a brick 
courthouse located at the corner of North 
Onondaga and Cazenovia Streets (Wash- 
ington and Court), a stone jail behind the 
Courthouse on Oneida Street (Ellicott), 
and a market at the head of Stadnitski 
Avenue (Church Street). 

There are five religious congregations in 
the village: one Episcopalian, one Baptist, 
one Presbyterian, one Methodist and one 
Universalist. There are many Catholics 
but no church, the nearest one being in 
Rochester. 

One Young Ladies’ School, one Young 
Gentlemen’s Academy and four common 
schools exist to instruct the young of the 
community. Four weekly newspapers keep 
the bustling village well informed: the 
Buffalo Patriot, Buffalo Journal, Gospel 
Advocate, and Buffalo Emporium. 
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All of this information is related in be- 
tween the greetings your host extends to 
his many friends along the way and the 
many interruptions caused by his present- 
ing you to various citizens. By the time 
you arrive at his large brick home, which 
also houses his apothecary shop, and he 
begins to show you his beautiful rose gar- 
den, you not only feel that you know half 
the town, but you are utterly exhausted 
by the amazing vitality and healthy ex- 
uberance of Mr. LeCouteulx. 

That evening Mr. LeCouteulx calls in 
a few friends to attend a festive gathering 
in your honor. You meet many more peo- 
ple, among them the portly young lawyer 
of East Aurora, Millard Fillmore, who at 
one time taught school at what is now 
Main and Genesee Streets and also in the 
Cold Spring district, at Main and Ferry. 
You gaze into the cold, steel grey eyes and 
clutch the bony hand of Samuel Wilkeson, 
merchant, harbor builder, and savior of 
Buffalo. A suave, dignified man extends 
his hand and you meet Judge Oliver For- 
ward who with Wilkeson made the Buf- 
falo harbor a reality. 

The brusque individual with the bear- 
trap grip is Dr. Cyrenius Chapin, Buffalo’s 
first M.D. and hero of the War of 1812. 
He was captured when the British burned 
Buffalo but managed to escape. At one 
time Indian Agent, he now is one of the 
few physicians trusted by the Indians on 
the Buffalo Creek Reservation. 

You sleep late the next morning as a 
result of last night’s festivities and the 

. fierce frontier whiskey. After a big break- 
fast, Mr. LeCouteulx informs you that he 
wishes to show you more of the town and 
you depart in a black, shiny vehicle drawn 
by two chestnut mares. 

As you proceed toward the harbor you 
observe several figures lying near the gut- 
ter. You are about to jump from the car- 
riage to render aid to the unfortunates but 
your host restrains you for they are merely 
Indian victims of the white man’s fire- 
water. The elderly one with bald head and 


face toward the sky is the famous orator 
Red Jacket, the great champion of the 
Indians against the inroads of the whites. 
Alas, however, his oratory cannot control 
his incessant desire for the fiery brew and 
he has become just another victim of 
civilization. 

You’ve reached the harbor now and 
with great pride the old gentleman ex- 
plains how the people of Buffalo, led by 
Wilkeson, contributed in brain and brawn 
and money to erect this busy port. Fur- 
thermore, he states that now that the poli- 
tical skullduggery in Albany has ended, the 
western terminus of the Grand Canal will 
join with the harbor to make Buffalo one 
of the great inland ports in the nation. 
Black Rock, he fairly shouts, will never 
surpass Buffalo. Black Rock, Black Rock, 
the name intrigues you. 

After a supper at the famous Eagle 
Tavern situated on Main Street next to 
where the Liberty Bank now stands, you 
return home. You’re quite tired since the 
rough roads made comfortable riding im- 


‘possible but you cannot help but reflect 


that Buffalo is a most enterprising frontier 
village. It possesses a great variety of busi- 
ness houses and many substantial dwellings. 
Its potentialities, you feel, are limitless. Yet 
many people do not feel so enthusiastic 
for you observe many covered wagons com- 
ing from the east and crossing into Canada 
at Black Rock to get to Michigan while 
others sell their wagons at Buffalo and 
take a lake boat to the old Northwest 
Territory. 

At breakfast, late in April, your host 
informs you that a celebration is to take 
place at Black Rock, a small town to the 
north, on Friday, May 3. The occasion is 
the opening of the Erie Canal which has 
been completed up to Black Rock. You 
learn too, of the animosity between the 
people of the latter place and Buffalo 
brought about by the quarrel concerning 
the western terminus of the waterway. 

Since your lovable host refuses to ac- 
company you to the festivities, you rent a 
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gig for six shillings, seventy-five cents 
(Buffalo uses the York Currency, since 
American money is very scarce) and call 
on your fair friend. She is heavily veiled, 
for being the daughter of a prominent Buf- 
falonian who has forbidden her ever to go 
to Black Rock, she wishes to remain in- 
cognito. 

You arrive at the bustling, prosperous 
town of Black Rock in time to see many 
gaily dressed ladies and frock-coated gen- 
tlemen disembarking from the steamer 
Superior, which has taken them through 
the Black Rock Harbor to Tonawanda and 
back. Stimulated by liquids on board, the 
group snake dances along the festooned 
streets from Nathaniel Sill’s wharf to the 
Steamboat Hotel. The roar of cannon is 
deafening. The portly gentleman who is 
leading the procession is none other than 
Peter B. Porter, former member of the 
War Hawk party of Congress which pre- 
cipitated the War of 1812. He became a 
hero of that war and has been leader of 
the Black Rock group in its fight against 
Buffalo. At the hotel, one hundred fifty 
jubilant Black Rockers partake of a sump- 
tuous feast. Glasses tinkle constantly as 
the toasts become less and less sincere and 
more and more an excuse for imbibing 
Black Rock’s best. 

Just about a month later, the joyful 
news is received that your countryman, the 
very famous and beloved General Lafay- 
ette is to visit Buffalo. Mr. LeCouteulx 
is so elated he can speak of nothing else 
and his absent-mindedness becomes rather 
alarming. The great Frenchman who so 
ably aided the American cause and who 
is touring the United States as a guest of 
the government, arrives in Buffalo on June 
4th at noon. The entire town turns out 
to give him a rousing welcome as he is 
escorted from the docks to the great Stage 
House of the west, the Eagle Tavern, by 
troop of cavalry and the Frontier Guards. 
With him are his son, George Washington 
Lafayette, and the Marquis’ secretary. 

An elegant pavilion had been erected 
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in front of the famous hostelry. After 
Lafayette’s reply to the speeches of wel- 
come, there is a general reception. Nu- 
merous villagers clasp the hand of Lafay- 
ette. Among them is Red Jacket, who had 
met the general at a Council held at Fort 
Schuyler in 1794. The Indian marvels at 
the general’s handsome head of hair not 
knowing that the Marquis was wearing a 
wig. 

You thrill at the touch of Lafayette’s 
hand and become a wee bit homesick 
when you exchange a few words with him. 
Mr. LeCouteulx hastens to explain your 
presence in Buffalo. The festivities con- 
tinue far into the night and early the next 
morning the visitors proceed to other cele- 
brations at Black Rock, Niagara Falls, and 
eastward across the state to Boston to dedi- 
cate the Bunker Hill monument. Soon the 
old Court House Square is renamed 
Lafayette Square to commemorate the 
visit of America’s friend in need. 

Within two weeks, excitement again 
runs high in Buffalo. A triple execution is 
to take place on the seventeenth. You 
wonder whether all sections of the United 
States are so filled with events as the 
Niagara Frontier. The story is gleaned by 
you from many eager sources, and you 
watch the sad and repellent ceremony with 
the vast crowds that gather. 

Before the summer slips away, you have 
become part of the steady clientele of the 
Guide Board Road where the summer 
breezes and the lavender scent used by 
your companion have wafted you into ob- 
livion. More and more you feel an intense 
desire to settle in this frontier town of 
Buffalo. 

Early in September the Buffalo Em- 
porium carries some interesting news. It 
unfolds the plans of a New York City 
lawyer, Mordecai Noah, who wishes to 
erect on Grand Island, a city called Ararat 
to be used as a refuge for the Jews of the 
world. He is at the time a powerful politi- 
cal figure and editor of the National Ad- 
vocate, chief organ of Tammany Hall. He 


has held the position of sheriff of New 
York County and has been U. S. Consul 
to Tunis on the Barbary Coast. 

Noah has induced his friend, Samuel 
Legget of New York, to purchase from the 
state in June 1825 two plots of land total- 
ing 2555 acres. One area is located at the 
head of the island and one is opposite 
Tonawanda. Total cost is $16,985. 

In August Mordecai Noah and his as- 
sistant, A. B. Seixas, arrive in Buffalo. A 
rectangular piece of sandstone, ordered 
from the Cleveland quarries, arrives soon 
after. The stone is inscribed by a Buffalo 
mason with these words: 

Ararat, a City of Refuge for the Jews. 

Founded by Mordecai Manuel Noah 

in the Month of Tizri 5586, Septem- 

ber 1825 and in the Fiftieth year of 

American Independence. 

This, the cornerstone of the new Zion, is 
to be erected on Grand Island on Septem- 
ber 15 but as the day approaches, Noah, 
anticipating transportation difficulties, ob- 
tains permission from Rev. Searles to con- 
duct the ceremonies in St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church in Buffalo. 

At daybreak on the 15th, the cannon in 
front of the Courthouse and those on the 
Terrace thunder a salute in honor of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel. At 10 o'clock 
bells chime and flags are displayed. Soon 
a colorful parade of notables and military 
and Masonic companies forms at the Court 
House and, led by the Village Band, ar- 
rives at St. Paul’s Church. There the 
troops part and present arms while the 
procession enters. 

On the altar lies the cornerstone and 
silver cups containing wine, corn, and oil. 
After a strange mixture of Jewish and 
Christian rites and a Masonic ritual, the 
City of Ararat is declared launched. 

Resplendently clothed in the crimson 
and ermine robes of a High Priest, the 
genial and generous Noah addresses the 
large gathering. He invites all the Jews 
of the world to Ararat and states that 
American Indians are welcome also since 


they are most probably the descendants 
of the lost tribes of Israel. After explain- 
ing the reorganization of the government 
of the new Jewish nation, he proclaims 
himself Governor and First Judge of Is- 
rael, orders a census of Jews throughout 
the world and levies a tax of three shekels 
of silver on all Jews. At the conclusion of 
his address, the artillery fires a grand 
salute of 24 guns and the band plays some 
patriotic airs. 

Perhaps the biggest event of 1825 oc- 
curs on October 26th when the Erie Canal 
dedication ceremonies are held in Buffalo. 
For some time committees have worked 
tirelessly in preparing for the event. On 
Tuesday the 25th the arrival of Governor 
DeWittt Clinton, Lt. Gov. Tallmadge and 
other distinguished men is heralded by the 
roar of cannon. 

The next morning, a national salute is 
fired and the great day begins. Early in 
the morning the streets are jammed with 
people especially those streets around the 
Court House. By 9:30 a parade forms at 


‘the Court House and begins to move 


down Main Street to the Canal Basin. 
There the Governor and his party and 
other notables board the Seneca Chief, 
which is drawn by four gray horses, for a 
trip across the state to the Hudson River 
and down to New York City. On board 
are two kegs of water from Lake Erie to 
be poured into the ocean at New York 
City. Many speeches are made and the 
Seneca Chief leaves with its distinguished 
group for the sea, followed by many 
freight and passenger boats. 

A most interesting feature of the cele- 
bration is the gun telegraph. As the 
Seneca Chief start its voyage, a thirty-two- 
pound gun is fired. A gun squad at Tona- 
wanda fires another gun when they hear 
that at Buffalo, followed by a third at 
Pendleton. Gun squads 10 to 15 miles 
apart will do the same. In a little over an 
hour it is expected that the reverberation 
will reach the Battery in New York City. 
At Fort Lafayette in New York the west- 
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ward return relay will then begin. In fact, 
in less than three hours after the Buffalo 
gun, the answering report arrives. 

On November 23 the Seneca Chief re- 
turns with merchandise and passengers, 
the first boat to arrive in Buffalo from 
the Atlantic. On board is a keg of water 


from the Atlantic. Two days later the 
Seneca Chief is towed into the Lake and 
while cannon roar, Samuel Wilkeson pours 
the water of the Atlantic into that of Lake 
Erie. 

This was Buffalo in 1825. 


The Supreme Court Decision in the Tuscarora Case 


Reviewed 
by Gilbert J. Pedersen 


HE DETERMINED, heroic fight of the 

Tuscaroras to retain a goodly portion 
of their homelands in Niagara County 
against the challenge of the power au- 
thorities, both Federal and State. has at- 
tracted the interest of many who were 
not direct parties. The conflict in the en- 
suing legal battles between this Indian 
Nation and our Federal and State agen- 
cies during the past several years has 
raised issues and problems intriguing to 
both the attorney and the historian. With 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on March 7th, 1960, the legal 
phases have been resolved, for the present, 
at least. Our highest Court by a split de- 
cision of six to three has decided that a 
portion of the Tuscarora homelands may 
be taken for the hydro-electric power pur- 
poses under the doctrine of eminent do- 
main and upon the payment of just com- 
pensation. 

So that you may judge whether you 
concur with the end result, let us examine 
the background of the facts; the statutes 
involved; and the reasoning of the Jus- 
tices, both those in the majority and in 
the minority. 

The public has long argued the ques- 
tion of public versus private development 
of electrical power, generally, and in par- 
ticular areas. Congress necessarily has 
provided the final forum for the debate 
of the proper policy. Following the 1956 
disaster destroying the Schoellkopf Plant 
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on the Niagara River, owned by the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation, 
Congress, which had been in prior serious 
disagreement, acted in favor of the public 
development. It granted the Federal 
Power Authority the responsibility to li- 
cense the State Agency to construct and 
operate the power project, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Power Act. 

The Federal Power Act (among other 
things, but pertinent to our problem), 
allows the taking of reservation lands only 
if the Federal Power Commission finds, 
after a hearing, that the taking “will not 
interfere or be inconsistent with the pur- 
poses for which such reservation was 
created or acquired.” The Commission re- 
ported that the inundation of a large part 
of the Tuscarora lands for reservoir pur- 
poses would so “interfere” and would so 
be “inconsistent with the purpose”. 

Considered by the Court, therefore, was 
the question whether the lands were 
reservation lands so that the prohibition 
against taking them would apply. 

Since the result, in part, turns on the 
construction of a simple sentence, and be- 
cause of the conflicting views of the Court 
on the syntactical construction of that 
sentence, may I quote from the Act: 

‘reservations’ means national forests, 

tribal lands embraced within Indian 

reservations, military reservations, and 
other lands and interests in lands owned 
by the United States and withdrawn, 
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reserved, or withheld from private ap- 

propriation and disposal under public 

land laws... 

The governmental agencies argued that 
the lands involved are owned in fee simple 
(outright) by the Tuscarora Indian Na- 
tion, and that because no interest in them 
is “owned by the United States”, the Tus- 
carora’s lands are not a reservation: in 
effect, they argued the phrase “owned by 
the United States” modified each noun 
before it. 

The Tuscaroras contended that since 
their homelands were “tribal lands em- 
braced within Indian reservations”, they 
constitute a reservation. Their argument 
continued that the lands have been called 
a reservation for more than 150 years, 
have been so described in treaties, Acts of 
Congress, Court decisions, Indian Agency 
reports, books, articles and maps. 

Had Perry Mason of TV fame tried the 
case, he probably would have called gram- 
marians as witnesses to determine whether 
the phrase “owned by the United States”, 
modifies the phrase, “tribal lands embrac- 
ed within Indian Reservations”. The 
majority opinion, of course, contends that 
it does! 

The majority of the United States Su- 
preme Court Justices found: 

Inasmuch as the lands involved are 

owned in fee simple by the Tuscarora 

Indian Nation and no ‘interest’ in them 

is ‘owned by the United States’, we hold 

that they are not within a ‘reservation’ 
as that term is defined and used in the 

Federal Power Act. 

The minority strongly objected to this 
“strained” conclusion, called it “artificial” 
and “new and disruptive”. 

Of perhaps more interest to Western 
New York historians than these construc- 
tional gymnastics was the question, with 
moral repercussions: whether the United 
States was contractually bound not to take 
the Tuscarora lands without the consent 
of that Nation. 

The majoriy found no such agreement 


or treaty. The minority, in setting forth 
history of the Tuscaroras, proved the 
opposite. They pieced together a frame- 
work of facts, policy, “sacred promises” 
and “solemn pledges”, which compelled 
them to declare in the last two sentences 
of the dissenting opinion: 

I (Mr. Justice Black, who wrote for the 

minority) regret that this Court is to 

be the governmental agency that breaks 
faith with this dependent people. Great 

Nations, like great men, should keep 

their word. 

Presumably, after reading those strong 
sentences in conferences, (and I am 
speculating on that), the majority added 
to its opinion a final paragraph for re- 
buttal: 

All members of this Court—no one 

more than any other— adhere to the 

concept that agreements are made to 
be performed—no less than by the 
government than by any other; but the 
federal eminent domain powers con- 
ferred . . . does not breach the faith 
of the United States nor any treaty or 
other contractual agreement of the 

United States with the Tuscarora Indian 

Nation in respect to these lands for the 

conclusive reason that there is none. 

The Supreme Court Justices had a bit 
of difficulty with the facts concerning the 
question: have we agreed never to dis- 
turb the Tuscaroras and have we broken 
our faith with them? It could well be 
further exploration should be made with 
respect to some of the facts. 

At least, the Court was in agreement on 
the fact that the Tuscaroras were warred 
on by the settlers in North Carolina, killed 
and driven into slavery, and so fled their 
lands there, finding a new home in Cen- 
tral New York. Likewise, there is no 
question but they became (about 1720) 
the Sixth member of the Five Nations 
(subsequently known as the Six Nations) 
the others being the Oneidas, the Mo- 
hawks, the Onondagas, the Cayugas, and 
the Senecas. The majority is careful to 
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point out the Tuscaroras were there as 
“guests” of the Oneidas or as “tenants by 
will or by sufferance”. 

Exactly why or when the Tuscaroras 
left their Oneida “hosts” is not clear from 
either opinion of the Court. Mr. Justice 
Whittaker, writing for the majority, has a 
few Tuscaroras who fought with the 
Senecas on the side of the British in the 
Revolutionary War, moving on_ into 
Seneca territory near Fort Niagara about 
1780, there being joined by other Tus- 
caroras later, but prior to 1797. Judge 
Black, of the minority, has those Tus- 
caroras who supported the United States 
migrating from Central New York to 
Lewiston because of the hostility of 
Indians who had fought with the British. 
Where the truth lies should perhaps be 
explored by historians. Had the Tus- 
caroras been friendly to the British or the 
United States? The facts are in conflict 
in the opinions. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that 
Edmund Wilson in his recent Apologies 
to the Iroquois has the Tuscaroras who 
sided with the United States live here, 
while those who favored the English are 
in the Six Nations Reserve in Canada. 

In any event, the majority is confident 
that the Tuscaroras were “guests” of the 
Senecas as they had been of the Oneidas, 
“squatters upon the territory of another 
distinct nation”. Then in 1798 and 1799 
the Holland Land Company ceded to the 
Tuscaroras three square miles (1920 
acres) of their new homelands near the 
Niagara. The Court cited the Holland 
Land Company’s General Agent Theo- 
phile Cazenove’s letter to Joseph Ellicott, 
found in the Society’s Publications (Vol. 
32, p. 23) as proposition for the statement 
that the Tuscaroras’ claim to those lands 
was just. (Not often, if ever, have this 
Society’s publications been cited in the 
United States Supreme Court; also, cited 
on the next point was an 1804 Erastus 
Granger letter in this Society’s Manuscript 
files). And in the next decade the Tus- 
carora Nation, to supplement their “reser- 
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vation”, purchased from the Holland Land 
Company an additional 4,329 acres with 
monies received from the sale of their 
North Carolina lands, which transaction 
was handled through the United States 
Secretary of War. 

However, before the Tuscaroras came 
to own their reservations and during the 
period from 1784 to 1797 a number of 
treaties were made with the Six Nations. 

Compare the treatment accorded those 
treaties by the majority and minority 
views of the Court. 


The majority: 


By the Treaty of Fort Stanwix of 
1784 and the unratified Treaty of Fort 
Harmar of 1789 with the Six Nations, 
the United States promised to hold the 
Oneidas and the Tuscaroras secure in 
the lands upon which they then lived— 
which were the lands in central New 
York about 200 miles east of the lands 
in question. By the same treaties the 
United States promised to secure to the 
Six Nations a tract of land in western 
New York in the vicinity of the Niagara 
River. By the Treaty of Canandaigua 
of 1794 between the United States and 
the Six Nations, which superseded the 
prior treaties (except, by Article 6, the 
United States remained bound to pay 
the Tuscaroras $4,500 per year for the 
purchase of clothing), it was recognized 
that the Senecas alone had _ possessory 
rights to the western New York area 
here involved and, as a result of that 
treaty, a large tract of western New 
York lands, including the lands now 
owned by the Tuscaroras, was secured 
to the Senecas. 

Under the 1786 Hartford Compact 
between New York and Massachusetts, 
New York was recognized to have 
sovereignty over those lands and Massa- 
chusetts to own the underlying fee to 
those lands and the right to purchase’ 
the Senecas’ interest in them. In 1794, 
Massachusetts sold the fee and the right 
to purchase the Senecas’ right to occu- 
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py these western New York lands, in- 
cluding the lands now owned by the 
Tuscaroras, to Robert Morris, who, in 
turn, sold those lands and rights to the 
Holland Land Company with the cove- 
nant that he would buy out the Senecas’ 
rights of occupancy for and on behalf 
of the Holland Land Company. And at 
the Treaty of Big Tree of 1797, Morris, 
with the approbation of the United 
States, purchased the Senecas’ rights of 
occupancy in the lands here in ques- 
tion for the Holland Land Company. 
Thus the lands in question were en- 
tirely freed from the effects of all then 
existing treaties with the Indians, and 
the Tuscaroras’ title to its present Jands 
derives, as earlier stated, from the Hol- 
land Land Company and has never 
since been subject to any treaty between 
the United States and the Tuscaroras. 


The minority: 


In 1838 the Government made a 
treaty with the Tuscaroras under which 
they were to be removed to other parts 
of the United States. The removal was 
to be carried out under the authority 
of a Congressional Act of 1830, 4 Stat. 
411, which provided a program for re- 
moving the Indians from the Eastern 
United States to the West. Section 3 
of that Act provided authority for the 
President solemnly to assure the tribe 
or nation with which the exchange is 
made, that the United States will for- 
ever secure and guaranty to them, and 
their heirs and successors, the country 
so exchanged with them... .” The 
same Act also provided that nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed as 
authorizing or directing the violation of 
any existing treaty between the United 
States and any of the Indian tribes. 

The Tuscarora Nation then had such 
a treaty with the United States, which 
had been in existence since 1794 and is 
still recognized by Congress today. The 
treaty was made with all the Six Na- 


tions at a time when the Tuscarora Na- 
tion had been a member for over 70 
years, and one of their representatives 
signed the treaty. In Article 3 of the 
Treaty the United States Government 
made this solemn promise: 

“Now, the United States acknowledge 
all the lands within the aforementioned 
boundaries, to be the property of the 
Seneka nation; and the United States 
will never claim the same, nor disturb 
the Seneka nation, nor any of the Six 
Nations, or of their Indian friends re- 
siding thereon and united with them, in 
the free use and enjoyment thereof: but 
it shall remain theirs, until they choose 
to sell the same to the people of the 
United States, who have the right to 
purchase.” 

This article of the 1794 Treaty sub- 
stantially repeated the promise given the 
Tuscaroras in the prior 1784 Treaty, 7 
Stat. 15, made before our Constitution 
was adopted, that The Oneida and Tus- 
carora nations shall be secured in the 
possession of lands on which they are 
settled. 

Of course it is true that in 1794, 
when the Treaty was signed, the Tus- 
carora Nation did not yet have the 
technical legal title to that part of the 
reservation which the Government was 
later able to obtain for it. But the 
solemn pledge of the United States to 
its wards is not to be construed like a 
money-lender’s mortgage. Up to this 
time it has always been the established 
rule that this Court would give treaties 
with the Indians an enlarged interpre- 
tation; one that would assure them be- 
yond all doubt that this Government 
does not engage in sharp practices with 
its wards. 

After the Treaty of 1838 was signed, 
in which the Tuscaroras agreed to go 
West, they decided not to do so, and the 
Government respected their objections 
and left them with their lands. 

One can argue about “the greater good 
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for the greater number” on the one hand, 
against the “sanctity of a treaty” (neither 
quote is from the opinion) on the other. 
One can be practical about a 700-million- 
dollar project—or one can be deeply 
moved and embarrassed by the recollec- 
tion of Sen. Houston’s promise to the 
Indians: 

As long as the water flows, or grass 
grows upon the earth, or the sun rises 
to show your pathway, or you kindle 
campfires, so long shall you be pro- 
tected by this Government, and never 
again removed from your present habi- 
tations. 

The majority of the Court may have 
experienced an awkward moment when it 
read that paragraph of the minority 
opinion; and it must have been most 
difficult for the majority to read this para- 
graph near the end of the minority 
opinion: 

It may be hard for us to understand 

why these Indians cling so tenaciously 

to their lands and traditional tribal way 
of life. The record does not have the 
impression that the lands of their reser- 
vation are the most fertile, the land- 
scape the most beautiful or their homes 
the most splendid specimen of archi- 
tecture. But this is their home — their 
ancestral home. There, they, their chil- 
dren, and their forebears were born. 

They, too, have their memories and 

their loves. Some things are worth more 

than money and the costs of a new 
enterprise. 

Those who labored in this case — on 
both sides— must have covered all the 
historical material that is available; but 
the disturbing thought remains that some- 
where there is something still available 
that might establish unequivocably the 
Tuscaroras as more than “squatters” in 
the 1780-1797 era; that perhaps a docu- 
ment or letter or unfiled report or Treaty 
could be produced which would solidify 
and sanctify their possession to their home- 
lands. An additional factor could have 
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turned this close and magnitudinous de- 
cision which was based on the placement 
of a comma plus the mechanics and tim- 
ing of obtaining title of lands. 

I have read and re-read. the Cazenove- 
Ellicott letter of 1798 mentioned earlier in 
which Cazenove wrote, in referring to the 
1797 Big Tree Treaty: 

It appears that the Tuscarora Indians 

have been forgotten at the last treaty; 

their number is small and they have 
claimed the reservation of the Tract in 
which they are now settled upon. 

Suppose they had not been “forgotten” 
by the United States representatives who 
presumably were supposed to be aware of 
the interests of their wards? Suppose that 
their possessive rights had been recog- 
nized; the result in the Supreme Court 
might have been different. It is possible 
that tucked away somewhere is the evi- 
dentiary proof of the intent to preserve 
and secure to this Nation their Niagara 
homeland. 
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A Drummer Boy in the War of 1812: the Memoir of 


Jarvis Frary Hanks 


Edited with Introduction by Lester W. Smith 


Jarvis Frary Hanks, the son of Joseph 
and Anna Frary Hanks and the writer 
of the memoir published here, was born 
in Otsego County, New York, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1799. Early in the memoir 
he tells us of his education in the common 
schools and of his early interest in paint- 
ing and music. From an uncle who was 
a joiner and carpenter and also a house 
painter he learned something of the mix- 
ing of paints, and became proficient in 
ornamental painting. The family having 
removed to Pawlet, Vermont, he induced 
his father to permit his going to an ad- 
joining town, where, in his words, he 
“learned to beat the drum.” His reasons 
for his choice of instruments, he tells us, 
were several: “I thought it produced the 
most pleasing noise; I knew that the 
drummer occupied a conspicuous station 
in the ranks of a regiment, and that a boy 
not older than myself, being a good per- 
former, was looked on as a prodigy. The 
exercise required and the activity of the 
arms which might be displayed by an 
adept, were inducements too powerful for 
me at that age to resist.” 

It was as a drummer boy that he en- 
listed in the spring of 1813, at the age of 
13, in the 11th Regiment of United 
States Infantry, and it was as a drummer 
boy that he served in the important en- 
gagements on the Niagara Frontier in the 
summer of 1814 — the Batile of Chippe- 
wa, the Battle of Lundy's Lane, and the 
stege of Fort Erie. The extracts of the 
memoir printed here relate to these events. 
The memoir was acquired for the Buffalo 
Historical Society from the Nelson S. 
Taylor Fund. 

The memoir was written between 1831 
and 1842, and it thus embodies the recol- 
lections of a man in his thirties of events 


of his early youth. It was written for his 
family and friends, who doubtless forgave 
him an occasional florid turn of phrase. 
Hanks includes in his memoir copies of 
two letters written by officers of the 11th 
Regiment attesting to the caliber of his 
service and recommending him for a 
military career. Though Jarvis Hanks 
does not mention it, his son, Frederick 
Lewis Hanks, in a genealogical postcript 
to the memoir penned in 1870, tells us 
that his father received for his services as 
a musician in the 11th Regiment a mili- 
tary bounty warrant for 160 acres of the 
public lands. 

Hank’s later career is of some interest. 
Although he continued an avocational in- 
terest in music, he was eventually to turn 
to painting, and it is as a silhouette artist, 


. portrait painter, and sign and ornamental 


painter that he is now remembered. The 
memoir continues the account of his life 
only to 1825; after that, the story is to 
be traced in the histories of American art 
and artists. 

Returning from the War in 1815, he 
studied briefly at the Pawlet Academy. He 
then moved with his family to Wheeling, 
Virginia, and then pressed on alone to 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania. Returning 
briefly to Wheeling, he proceeded with his 
brother to Gallipolis, Ohio, forming a 
partnership with a cabinet maker, and 
also teaching school. In 1820 he went to 
Charleston, Virginia, worked briefly as a 
house and sign painter, again taught 
school, and then took up the study of 
medicine with a local physician. In 
Charleston he met and married Charlotte 
Garber, who was to bear him ten children. 
Unable to meet the expenses of formal 
medical training, he gave up the study of 
medicine. The memoir records a trip to 
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Philadelphia and an unsuccessful attempt 
to study portrait painting with Thomas 
Sully. Still desiring to become a portrait 
painter, he returned to Charleston, and in 
1825 went thence to Marietta, Zanesville, 
and finally to Cleveland. The memoir 
terminates at this point. From other 
sources we learn that in 1827 he moved 
to New York City. There we have record 
of his work in the exhibition Catalogs of 
the National Academy of Design for the 
years 1828-34. He also worked briefly in 
Charleston, South Carolina, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Orleans. He returned 
to Cleveland in 1835, where he lived, with 
intervals of travel as an artist, till his death 
on June 27, 1853. 

Hanks writing style is at times a bit 
ornate. His content has the value of a 
first-hand account that reflects the en- 
listed man’s view of these events at the 
time they were happening, the hearsay in 
the ranks. If the British thought the 
American forces were militia because 
their uniforms were gray, the color was 
less a matter of confusing the enemy than 
that the Quartermaster Department could 
not supply blue cloth. Similarly, Hanks’ 
statistics must be compared with those of 
historians of the war, who have used the 
official records. Babcock, for example, in 
his War of 1812 on the Niagara Frontier, 
states that Fort Erie fell to the Americans 
on July 3 with a loss of four men wound- 


FTER THIS we passed St. Regis, an 

Indian village on the New York 
side, and soon entered Salmon River, and 
proceeded up 9 miles, to “French Mills.” 
Winter had now set in, and being in 45° 
N. Latitude there was no hope of being 
able to prosecute the campaign further, 
and we took up our winter quarters in 
this dreary and desolate spot. We pitched 
our tents, spread hemlock boughs for our 
beds, built temporary fire-places of stones 
and clay morter, and made ourselves as 
comfortable as the nature of the case 
would admit. The snow was soon 4 feet 
deep and the cold excessive. By the mid- 
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ed, and that it had been garrisoned by 
177 officers and men. Hanks estimates 
the garrison at “about ninety’ and states 
that there was no bloodshed, by which he 
apparently means fatalities. Occasionally 
Hanks permits himself a degree of poetic 
license, as when he refers to the ruins of 
Buffalo in April 1814 as still smouldering. 
He is mistaken in stating that the Ameri- 
can Army was opposed in the Battle of 
Chippewa by veterans of Wellington’s 
Peninsular Forces. These forces did reach 
Canada in July and August, and arrived 
on the Niagara Frontier in time to parti- 
cipate in the siege of Fort Erie. The topi- 
cal allusion, in the episode describing the 
swimming in the Niagara River at Queens- 
ton, to Sam Patch, known if not notoriou 
for his spectacular diving feats in the late 
1820°s, reflects the date Hanks was writ- 
ing, the 1830’s. The allusion illustrates 
how quickly Patch had passed into the 
folklore of the nation. 

The extracts from the memoir are re- 
produced here exactly as written, follow- 
ing the original spelling and punctuation, 
with any deletions indicated by the con- 
ventional four dots. After recounting the 
circumstances of his enlistment and the 
parting with his family, Hanks describes 
his service in General Wilkinson’s unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Montreal in 1813. 
The army then went into winter quarters, 
at which point our extracts begin: 


dle of January the barracks were com- 
pleted, and we commenced occupying 
them. The first job of tailoring I ever 
performed, was here. I had two blankets, 
and cut and made a pair of pantaloons 
out of one of them; as I needed the latter 
article much more then the former. Oh! 
what a pair of breeches! 

After remaining in our barracks till 
about the middle of February 1814, we 
were ordered to march to Buffalo, so as 
to be ready for the campaign in that 
quarter early in the summer. We burnt 
the barracks, the boats which transported 
us there, which were frozen up in the 
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river, and several hundred barrels of pro- 
visions, mostly flour, which we had no 
means of removing, and which it was de- 
termined should not fall into the hands 
of the enemy. We commenced our march 
by the light of as fine a conflagration, as 
has been seen in modern times; and 
through snow & mud, “oer hill & dale, 
sometimes on foot and sometimes in 
pressed sleighs, and wagons, after much 
fatigue and weariness we arrived at our 
place of destination some time in April. 

The winter previous the town was burn- 
ed by the British and indians, and only 
one house was left on the ground, in a 
condition to be occupied, and that, if I 
remember right was the property of a 
widow woman. When we came there, & 
saw the smouldering ruins, it gave us feel- 
ings of deep sympathy for the desolate 
and plundered inhabitants; and sharpened 
up our courage to prepare for effectual 
retaliation when we should enter Canada 
upon the anticipated campaign. 

The site of Buffalo was extremely beau- 
tiful, gently sloping towards the North 
West, and commanding an extensive pros- 
pect of the lake and adjacent country. We 
continued here until July, under the com- 
mand of Major Genl. Jacob Brown. We 
were drilled daily in the most systematic 
manner. In the morning after breakfast, 
every corporal exercised his squad of from 
12 to 20 men, in the various evolutions, 
for one hour. Captains drilled their com- 
panies from 11 to 12. And at 1 or 2 
o'clock P. M., the whole brigade, with all 
its officers, musicians and privates, under 
the command of Gen. Winfield Scott, the 
most thorough disciplinarian I ever saw, 
were drilled from 3 to 4 hours. These 
exercises, continued daily for more than 
two months, could not fail to make us well 
acquainted with our business as soldiers, 
and fit us for the contests which were ex- 
pected during the summer in the enemy’s 
country. 

During the time we remained at Buf- 
falo, 5 men were sentenced to be publicly 


shot for the offence of desertion. They 
were dressed in white robes with white 
caps on their heads, and a red target 
fastened over the heart. The army was 
drawn up into a hollow square to witness 
the example that was about to be made 
of their comrades who had proved re- 
creant to the regulations of the service. 
Five graves were dug in a row; five cof- 
fins placed near them, also in a line, with 
distance between coffins and graves, to 
enable the criminals to kneel between 
them. About 12 men were assigned to the 
execution of each offender. Their guns 
were loaded by officers, and they were not 
permitted to examine them afterwards, 
until they had fired. All things being in 
readiness, the chaplain made a prayer, the 
caps were pulled down over the eyes of 
the poor culprits, and the word of com- 
mand given, ready! aim! Fire! They all 
fell! Some into their graves, some over 
their coffins. One struggled faintly and 
the commanding officer ordered a sergeant 
to approach and end his misery. He 


obliged, by putting the muzzle of his piece 


within a yard of his head, and discharg- 
ing it. This quieted him perfectly! — At 
this time one of the condemned slowly 
arose from his recumbent position to his 
knees, and was assisted to his feet. His 
first remark was, “By G-- I thought I was 
dead.” In consequence of his youth and 
the peculiar circumstance of his case, he 
had been reprieved; but the fact was not 
communicated to him, until this moment. 
He had anticipated execution with his 
comrades, and when the report of the guns 
took place, he fell with them, though not 
a ball touched him. The platoon assigned 
to him, had guns given to them which 
were not charged; or at least had nothing 
but powder in them... . 

Before we crossed over into Canada, we 
were all furnished with a grey suit of 
clothes, consisting of a round-about, or 
sailor’s jacket, and pantaloons. This was 
done to deceive the enemy, and lead him 
to suppose we were “militia,” instead of 
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“regulars.” On the 3rd of July, we were 
conveyed in boats at 2 o'clock at night, 
over the Niagara river, opposite Black 
Rock, a mile or two below Fort Erie, 
which was then in the keeping of about 
ninety British soldiers. We remained, in 
front of the fort, till during the day, and 
about sundown, the Fort was surrendered, 
into our hands, without any bloodshed. 
The prisoners of war, were immediately 
sent to Buffalo. 

On the 4th we marched down the river 
to the plains of Chippewa, about 3 miles 
above the fort, and made our encamp- 
ment. Meantime a hasty fortification was 
thrown up during the night, in which our 
cannon were planted. On the 5th our 
picket guards were several times driven in 
by the Indians and the enemy’s pickets, 
who were sheltered from our fire, by a 
dense wood. At 5 o’clock, the whole force 
of Chippewa was discovered advancing 
upon our position, with the evident in- 
tention of giving us battle. Our Army 
were in readiness, and in a few moments 
were marching in solid column to meet 
them. We were compelled to pass a nar- 
row bridge over a creek, near where our 
artillery was stationed. The enemy here 
had as favorable an opportunity of cutting 
us all to pieces as they could desire; but 
their balls and grape, mostly passed over 
our heads, and fell into a bend of the 
river where they glanced along for some 
distance upon its surface, and then sunk 
to the bottom without having done any 
damage. A few men, however, were killed, 
in passing the bridge. Soon we were form- 
ed into line, though under the enemy’s 
fire, in a meadow, where the grass was 
about three feet high, and very thrifty. 
The firing continued on both sides with- 
out the least cessation, or the least dis- 
traction, or confusion in either army, for 
75 or 80 minutes, when the British soldiers 
and officers, who had been victorious, at 
Waterloo, under Field Marshall Welling- 
ton, and under other commanders on dif- 
ferent occasions, in various parts of 
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Europe, turned their backs upon the grey 
coated American Militia, as they supposed 
we were, and fled in terror and precipi- 
tation to their fortress. We, of course, 
gave them chase; but they took the pre- 
caution to cut away the bridge, over 
Chippeway river, so as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of our reaching them at that time. 

During this battle Sergeant Elias T. 
Bond, stood still, in one spot, and fired 16 
cartridges; while I stood by his side, with 
my drum slung over my shoulder, and held 
his ramrod, instead of his putting it into 
his gun, when he fired, as is customary 
among all soldiers. By his manoeuvre, 
considerable time was saved, and he en- 
abled to fire a number more bullets than 
he could otherwise have done. 

In two or three days the enemy evacu- 
ated Chippewa, and retreated to Fort 
George. We constructed a floating bridge 
and followed them, remaining a few days 
in Queenston. 

Here, with other soldier boys, I went 
into the Niagara river to bathe, daily, and 
sometimes oftener. I suppose the water 
was 15 or 20 feet in depth, at the wharves, 
near the warehouses. Before I left home, — 
I had been accustomed to jump off the 
bridge into the mill-pond near my father’s 
house, probably 12 feet high. At Queens- 
ton, I habituated myself to jump out of 
the 3rd story of a warehouse, which was 
25 or 30 feet above the water, and over 
a wharf of 12 feet in width. It is sur- 
prising that I was not killed or drowned; 
but it is really true that I escaped without 
the slightest injury. Let is be remembered 
that this was twenty years before Sam 
Patch flourished. 

At Fort George we only remained a 
single day. I saw Genl Scott and several 
of his officers reconnoitering the fort with 
telescopes, while the army lay about a mile 
distant. The enemy fired a few canon 
balls and shells during the day. One inci-- 
dent I must relate. Genl. Scott was sit- 
ting on his horse, a few rods in front of 
the line, about noon, the soldiers lazily 


reclining upon their arms, some prepar- 
ing and some eating their dinner, when 
a shell was fired from the fort. In a mo- 
ment we all saw. it, and heard it buzzing 
through the air, and were all upon the 
lookout to ascertain where it was going 
to fall. Genl Scott threw up his sword, in 
such a manner as to take sight across 
it, at the bomb, and found that it 
would fall upon him and his charger, un- 
less he made his escape instantly. He 
wheeled his spirited animal to the left, 
and buried his spurs in his sides. The 
whole army was gazing upon the scene 
with intense anxiety for the safety of their 
beloved commander, and with the high- 
est admiration of his decision of charac- 
ter in such an emergency, when the shell 
actually dropped upon the very spot, he 
had a moment before occupied, and with- 
out damage... . 

We now returned to Chippewa, without 
attacking the fort, which was deemed in- 
expedient, after lying before it for only a 
few hours, and ascertaining the amount 
of force within it, & the means of de- 
fense, in case of an attack. On the 25th 
of July, occured the famous battle of 
“Lundy’s lane,” or “Bridgewater”, on a 
farm of “Lundy” nearly opposite Niagara 
Falls, about 3 miles below Chippewa. It 
commenced at 7 o’clock P.M. and con- 
tinued till 12 at night. The enemy had 
possessed himself of an eminence of ground 
in an open field, at his leisure, and planted 
his guns, formed his lines, and made every 
other needful preparation to receive us. 
Intelligence of these circumstances being 
given to Genl Brown, he ordered Genl 
Scott with his brigade, to march forth and 
enter into engagement, while he would 
make arrangements to re-inforce him with 
other troops, soon as it became necessary. 
This brigade consisted of the 9th, 11th, 
21st & 22nd Infantry, with Towson’s Ar- 
tillery and a squadron of horse. A solid 
column was formed, which marched to the 
field under the influence of spirited mar- 
tial music. When that part of the column, 


in which I was situated had arrived within 
'% a mile of the scene of action, we heard 
the firing commence, and saw some of 
the cavalry returning wounded, and heard 
the savage yell of the British Indians. I 
remember, a trumpeter was riding back, 
furiously, wounded, with the blood 
streaming, profusely down his temples & 
cheeks. As I was also a musician, I felt 
much alarm for my own safety, not know- 
ing but I should be in as bad, or worse 
situation in a few minutes. There was no 
stopping nor escape; but into battle we 
must go. In coming in sight of the enemy 
we found his position as described above, 
and formed our line under his fire, both of 
Cannon and small arms. There was small 
piece of woods thro’ which we passed to 
gain the open field where the battle was 
fought. A rail fence divided the field from 
the wood. Over this fence the soldiers 
were obliged to climb, to obtain their 
places in the line. Many of them were 
shot, and fell from the top of the fence, 
killed and wounded. The cannon balls, 


grape shot, & musket balls flew like hail- 


stones, and yet we were not firing a gun. 
As soon as the men got their places in 
line then they began to return the fire. 

In these circumstances, I met with what 
I consider the most narrow escape that I 
experienced while in the service. While 
sitting on the fence, for a single instant 
ready to jump off into the open lot, a 
charge of grape shot rattled around me 
with terrible threatening to my personal 
safety. They cut the branches of trees over 
my head, and on my right hand and on 
my left; also splintered the rails, on either 
side and under my feet; but not so much 
as the hair of my head was hurt! A thou- 
sand times have I reflected on this inci- 
dent as the most wonderful Providential 
preservation from instant death; though, I 
suppose I have been in as great danger, 
many times, but never so evident to my- 
self, as in this instance. 

In this engagement, Capt. Ketchum 
passed around, in the rear of the enemy’s 
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line in the dark, and took Genl. Riall, and 
several other British officers, prisoners, and 
returned safely with his company which 
belonged to the 25th Regt. Col. Miller, 
too, signalized himself by taking 25 pieces 
of the enemy’s cannon, at the point of 
the bayonet, and spiking them, and thus 
rendering them useless for the remainder 
of the contest. There was also a sergeant 
Thompson, from the same town where I 
resided (Pawlet) who exhibited the most 
heroic bravery in a very dangerous posi- 
tion, and who was immediately promoted 
to the rank of an ensign, as a reward of 
merit. 

Every regiment has a stand of colors, 
consisting of two flags. The 11th to which 
I belonged, had one painted on blue and 
one on yellow silk. Sometimes they were 
both taken to the field, and sometimes 
only one. It is one of the first objects 
of contending armies, to break the centres 
of regiments and lines, and thus throw 
them into confusion. This is done as ef- 
fectively as any other way, by aiming at 
the colors, which are stationed in the cen- 
tre of their respective regiments. It is 
thought by many, that, as musicians are 
placed in the rear of the line, they are 
in consequence, in less danger than the 
private soldiers who constitute the line. 
But, as the musicians are placed in rear 
of the colors, in the centre of the regi- 
ment or battallion, and as the aim of ene- 
mies respectively is mainly to shoot down 
the flag, and as the falling or striking of 
a flag is a signal of surrender; it seems 
to me that musicians, thus situated, are 
in equal danger with any other portion 
of the army. During this engagement, nine 
different persons were shot down, under 
this flag, successively. At last, this ser- 
geant Festus Thompson, took it and threw 
its proud folds to the breeze. He was 
wounded in the hip, and the staff was 
severed into splinters in his hand. But 
he again grasped it by the stump, and 
waved it triumphantly over his own, and 
his fellow soldiers’ heads, until the close 
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of the battle. 

After many such incidents occurred . . . 
this memorable battle closed, by apparent 
consent, and desire of both armies. They 
retreated from the scene at the same time, 
weary and exhausted. It has often been 
called a “drawn game,’ as it was difficult 
to decide which, inflicted or received the 
greatest amount of injury. 

The Americans soon returned to Fort 
Erie, and began to strengthen and add 
to the fortifications. The original fort con- 
sisted of 2 or 3 bastions, and two stone 
buildings, suitable for accommodating 
about 100 men, with their provisions and 
stores. We immediately commenced an 
embankment, of half a mile in length, ter- 
minating in a battery, which received the 
title of Towson’s Battery. Another em- 
bankment was also constructed, which 
connected the old fort with the river, 
running eastwardly, perhaps 50 or 60 rods. 
We were thus enclosed on all sides except 
the East, by a mud wall sufficiently strong 
to stop a cannon ball. 

In a few days, the enemy followed us 
up the river, and planted himself about 
300 yards North of the fort, and began 
to intrench, and commenced a cannonade. 
Meanwhile, some of their men deserted 
from them and came to us, by whom we 
learned that Col. Drummond, who had 
the command, had determined to attack 
us, on the night of the 15th of August. 
Preparations were immediately made for 
their reception, and every man was or- 
dered, on that night, to sleep upon his 
arms. The night was rainy, and extremely 
dark; & as anticipated, the attack com- 
menced at two, in the morning. The 
enemy approached the two extreme points 
of our works, old Fort Erie, and Towson’s 
Battery. By them, not a gun was fired. 
They came with bayonets, scaling ladders, 
hand grenades, and faggots. Every one of 
them was supplied with an extra half pint 
of rum, for the strengthening, and whet- 
ting up his courage; to make him fierce 
and brave in the attack and reckless of 
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danger to himself. Towson’s artillery 
vomited forth a sheet of flame for more 
than an hour, which repelled, successfully, 
the British from-that point. Their main 
force, however was directed against the 
old Fort. Into this, about 2 to 3 hundred 
of them succeeded in climbing by means 
of their ladders, notwithstanding several 
of our cannon, and plenty of musketry 
were employed in demolishing them. The 
voice of Col. Drummond was distinctly 
heard “Give the d—d Yankees no quar- 
ter.’ He was soon shot through the heart. 
In ten or 15 minutes after they took pos- 
session of the bastion, and while they 
were bringing some of its guns to bear 
upon our 9th regiment, and raking them 
from one end to the other, as they lay 
along the short embankment, from the fort 
to the river, an awful explosion occurred, 


which blew up the bastion; sent, in a. 


moment, near 200 of our enemies into 
eternity; caused the remainder to retreat 
with terror, to their camp; and closed the 
contest, for the present. 

It remains uncertain by what means 
the explosion took place. Many rumors 
were afloat, the next day, among the sol- 
diers. We all were acquainted with the 
fact that there was a powder magazine 
under the bastion; but supposed it so se- 
cure that no accident could ignite it. Two 
of the most probable reports I shall record. 
Ist. In firing the cannon upon the 9th 
Regiment, our enemies pointed it down 
hill, which they were obliged to do, in 
order to do execution; for that regiment 
lay 20 or 30 feet below the level of the 
floor of the fort. In doing this, they actu- 
ally forced the fire of the gun, through 
the cracks in the floor, into the magazine 
beneath, & blew themselves up. 2nd. Fear- 
ing that the enemy would get into the fort, 
our officers previously caused a train to 
be laid from a distance to the magazine; 
and when the British had got in, in mul- 
titudes, fire was set to the train, which, 
in a moment, caused the fatal result. It 
was also said that the soldier who per- 


formed this act, was, next day, offered 
his discharge from the army and a con- 
siderable sum of money, as a reward for 
his bravery. 

This explosion occurred just before day- 
light. During the forenoon, I visited the 
awful scene. I counted 196 bodies lying 
in the ditch and about the fort; most of 
of them dead; some dying. . . . Col. Drum- 
mond was laid under a cart. When I first 
saw him he was naked except his shirt. 
All the remainder of his clothing, his gold 
watch, sword, epaulettes, and money, had 
been plundered by some of our men. We 
even picked the pockets of those who 
were dead and dying in the ditch. In the 
course of the day, the soldier who got 
Drummond’s watch, sold it to one of our 
officers, for a small sum compared with 
its real value. 

A large hole was dug outside the fort, 
and these bodies thrown in and buried, be- 
fore night. The enemy was so devoid of 
humanity, that they fired on us, while we 
were engaged in this melancholy service. 

The British now commenced a regular 
cannonade and bombardment, which con- 
tinued with very little cessation until the 
17th of September, at which time our at- 
tack upon their works was made, which 
was called the “Sortie of Fort Erie.” I 
shall relate a number of incidents to which 
I was personally witness during those 32 
days. 

Men were stationed on the parapet con- 
stantly, to observe the motions of the 
enemy, whose works and guns were in full 
view. When a flash was seen, these sen- 
tinels were able to decide instantly whether 
it was a cannon or a mortar; and that all 
might be in the best condition of safety, 
they would exclaim aloud “shot,” or 
“shell,” as the case might be. If a shot, 
every soldier hid himself in a moment be- 
hind the embankment, if he was not there 
already; if a shell, all eyes were turned 
upward, to ascertain where it was to fall. 
. . . The bomb shell is shot from a short 
gun, elevated in such a manner, as that 
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the track of the shell, passing to the point 
where it is to do execution, will form a 
curve line, (a parabola) shorter or longer, 
according to the distance which it is to 
be propelled. The fuse is a plug of wood 
driven into the opening in the side of the 
shell, having a gimblet hole through it, 
which is filled with combustible matter, 
which ignites by the discharge of the mor- 
tar. The length and combustibility of the 
fuse, are proportioned to the distance, like- 
wise. It is the common calculation to have 
the shell burst in the air, just above the 
heads of its victims. Frequently however 
it falls into the ground and explodes, 
throwing its fragments, with earth, gently 
and feebly around, without damage. 
Sometimes it does not burst at all, and 
after waiting a suitable time, a soldier 
digs it up, and finds the fuse smothered 
and put out by the earth, coming into 
contact with it. In such cases, we used 
to put in a new fuse, and fire them back 
again, and occasionally enjoyed the bar- 
barous satisfaction of seeing them fly to 
pieces in the immediate vicinity of their 
original proprietors. A similar use was 
made of several cannon balls which found 
a lodgment in our mud walls. . . . 

The word abbatis, (pronounced ab-bo- 
tee) is French, but is adopted into the 
technical language of war. The thing it- 
self, is a tree of from 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter, at the base, with all its limbs cut 
off, say three feet from the trunk, leaving 
sharp points sticking out in various di- 
rections. Thousands of these put into the 
ditch, around the embankments, butts 
down, and points upward and outward, 
would make it very difficult for assail- 
ants to pass through them until the as- 
sailed would have an opportunity of shoot- 
ing them all down. It was impossible to 
pass by, or through them, as they were 
placed; while removing them, they could 
not use their arms; a decided advantage 
would be thus possessed by those within 
who by that means, would be morally cer- 
tain to repel the invaders. 
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After the cannonade had continued for 
a few days, there seemed to be a tacit 
agreement between the parties, to have a 
short cessation of firing at meal times, and 
there was generally little activity during 
the night. At these times our soldiers 
would cook and eat their provisions, and 
expose themselves all over the camp 
ground as they would not dare to do, 
while the cannonade was progressing. . . . 

There were, perhaps a dozen houses, 
in our enclosure, which were formerly oc- 
cupied by citizens and composed a little 
village. These were now occupied by the 
officers, and as hospitals for invalids. They 
were defended by mud parapets, on the 
side next the enemy, and were considered 
comparatively safe from the effects of their 
long guns... . 

On the 17th of September, “the sortie” 
of Fort Erie was performed. “Sortie,” I 
believe means to attack an enemy who are 
besieging a fort or town. It was a rainy, 
dark day, and probably they did not ex- 
pect us to call on them just at that time. 
We passed through a deep ravine, which 
lay between them and us, and came within 
a few rods of them before they discovered 
our approach. A few men were left in 
the fort and the cannonading was con- 
tinued with little abatement. When we 
came upon them, they seemed to be thun- 
derstruck, and surrendered at pleasure. 
Their main army however, were two miles 
from that place, in their tents. Without 
firing a musket, we took 13 commissioned 
officers, 400 soldiers and spiked all their 
cannon, and cut to pieces their wheels, 
and blew up their powder magazine; after 
which, we precipitately returned by the 
way we came. When I say we did not fire 
a musket, I mean not after we came up to 
the batteries. Previously, however, there 
was quite a little engagement, with their 
picket guards, and several of our officers 
and men killed, among the former of 
whom, was Capt Hale who commanded 
the company to which I was attached. 

In a very few days after this, the enemy 
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withdrew, to Chippewa, and we soon 
evacuated the fort, and crossed over to 
Black Rock, and marched to Sacket’s Har- 
bor, into winter quarters. During the cold 
season, I was much of my time, engaged 
in drawing plans of battles, fortifications, 
cantonements and harbors, on paper, with 
water colors. The officers of my regi- 
ment, seeing some of them, encouraged 
me by purchasing what I had, and com- 
missioning me to execute more, under their 
direction. . . . 

In February, 1815, the news of peace 
reached us. As I had enlisted for “during 
the war,” of course, my enlistment now 
expired. All the soldiers rejoiced, but none 
so heartily, as the “during the war’s men.” 
An extra gill of whiskey was furnished to 
all, wherewith to make merry. I drank 
mine, so that I might feel good. Only 
once, before now, had I drank a gill at 
one draught, and that was for the pur- 
pose of trying my mettle. .. . 

On the 23rd of May 1815 I was honor- 
ably discharged from the army, and re- 
turn home, in safety to my parents. When 
the acting Captain presented me my dis- 
charge, he also accompanied it with the 
following papers, which had been pre- 
pared the same day without my knowl- 
edge; and I consider them the most flat- 
tering testimonials of the true estimation 
in which I was held by the Officers of 
the 11th Regt. The first is a Letter from 
Lieutenant Isaac Clark Jr., who had com- 
manded the company to which I belonged, 
ever since the death of Capt. Hale, at 
Fort Erie, in September 1814, and is as 
follows; — 

Sackets Harbor May 22, 1815 

Dear Sir, 

The bearer hereof, Jarvis F. Hanks, 
late a musician in my company, who 
has served during the war, with fidelity, 
and has received an honorable discharge 
from me, is a worthy lad, and is every 
way calculated for a military man, and 
one that would do honor to a military 
life. His parents reside in Pawlet, and 


as I understand, are in rather low cir- 

cumstances. I wish sir, you would use 

your influence to obtain a Cadet’s war- 

rant for him, in the army of the U. 

States. I shall obtain the recommenda- 

tion of the officers of the regiment, and 

forward it to the war department. 

Hanks is about 15 years of age. 

Isaac Clark, jr. 
Lt. 11th Infy. 
Commanding Company 

Col. Isaac Clark 

26th Regt. Infy. 

Sacket’s Harbor, May 23, 1815 

Col. Isaac Clark, 

In the discharge of an army it has 
been considered a general duty, to no- 
tice those who have made themselves 
conspicuous, by natural genius, acquired 
talents, or faithful services. Under this 
consideration, we, the officers of the 
11th Infantry, beg leave to recommend 
to your notice, Jarvis F. Hanks, Son 
of Joseph Hanks, of Pawlet, as possess- 
ing all the necessary qualifications for 
an useful military life. We, therefore, 
earnestly request that you exert your in- 
fluence to place him in the Military 
Academy, at West Point. 

Jarvis Hanks is 15 years of age, and 
has faithfully performed all the duties of 
an excellent drummer and soldier, dur- 
ing the period of his enlistment. 

Benj. Smead, Capt. 11th Infy. 

M. Corning, Capt. 11th Infy. 

H. Bedel, Lieut. 11th Infy. 

Jac. Brown, Lieut, 11th Infy. 

E. Bedford, Lieut. 11th Infy. 

Alexr. S. Chadwick, Lt. 11th Infy. 

T. Dickey, Lieut. 11th Infy. 

A. Rathbone, Ens. 11th Infy. 

When I arrived at home, I proposed the 
subject of going to West Point to my 
father; but he was unwilling that I should 
be away from home any longer at pres- 
ent, and consequently, the above letters 
were never presented to Col. Clark, and I 
forever banished the desire to live a mili- 
tary life. On reviewing the circumstances 
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and conclusions of that period, I am grate- 
ful, that I was left free to pursue the arts 
of peace, instead of the art of war; the 
former of which are more congenial to 


my disposition and happiness, notwith- 
standing the opinion entertained, and so 
favorably expressed in the letters above, 


Books You May Want To See 


A Pioneer Songster. Texts from the 
Stevens-Douglass Manuscript of West- 
ern New York, 1841-1856. Edited by 
Harold W. Thompson, assisted by Edith 
E. Cutting. Pp. xxii, 203. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1958. $3.50. 


It was probably John A. Lomax who 
introduced Buffalo to folklore. This 
strange foreigner from Texas brought us 
his voice, his costume, and his guitar in 
the early twenties; to him Judge Hart 
opened both his home and the whole of 
the Grosvenor Library and it is more than 
probable that that Library’s almost un- 
rivalled collection of early American songs 
(or what passed for songs in those days) 
owes its inspiration to the friendship which 
rapidly developed between these strong 
and strange personalities. 

Lomax, one fancies, would today be 
surprised at knowing that folklore has 
entered academic life; not only entered it 
but is the seat of many professors’ chairs. 
Where does one properly locate folklore? 
Hardly in the history department, for 
there is too much romance and imagina- 
tion. Hardly, it seems to me, in the Eng- 
lish department unless one wants to show 
some pretty terrible examples of syntax 
and non-sequiturs and other offences at 
which students are unimaginatively taught 
to shudder. If the question has to be 
answered (and I really don’t see why it 
does) I would vote for sociology. This is 
the raw stuff of which American society, 
especially in the far west, was largely 
made; romance run riot, picturesque 
crudity, soppy sentiment, mixed with im- 
possibly daring deeds which became 
laughable almost as soon as they began to 
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grace the screen lo these many years ago. 
Beyond doubt the leading folklorist in 
this country is not in Texas or the cattle 
country but only a few score miles from 
Buffalo. He is Harold W. Thompson, 
Goldwin Smith professor of English at 
Cornell. Smith, of course, came from 
England to this country to get a taste of 
American democracy and quite properly 
located in a brand-new university free 
from tradition and beaureaucracy. So the 
man who dignifies his professorship be- 
lieves that folklore has its roots all over 
the land. As New Englanders settled in 
western New York they brought with 
them and adapted to the new sites songs 
and legends which soon had a universal 
appeal. The particular songs which this 
book includes were only recently discover- 
ed in Arcade by Harry Douglass; a few 
others were added as the news spread that 
a book of western New York folksongs was 
in preparation. There were plenty of ro- 
mantic traditions for them to build upon. 
Perhaps the favorite subject is Mary 
Jemison, “the white woman of _ the 
Seneca” who died in 1833. Shipwrecks, 
Perry’s victory, many Indian hunters vie 
with love songs most of which begin with 
lines like “Come all you pretty maidens” 
and “come all you roving bachelors”. Why 
the year 1825 does not figure is a mystery. 
There was something in that year for 
every taste. The coming of Lafayette, the 
opening of the Erie Canal, Major Noah’s 
attempt to establish a refuge for the Jews 
on Grand Island, the hanging of the three 
Thayers — what an interesting year (that 
is, for everyone but the three Thayers). 
Most of these songs were written in 
Java (pronounced, of course, Jayvee) 


which oddly enough was part of a town- 
ship called China. A neighboring village 
illustrates a different manner of naming: 
Slabtown became Shacksburg, Bushville, 
Columbia, Nineveh, and finally Perry. 
Quaint as some of them are, these 
“poems” have everything that makes a 
song out of a poem except the tune, and 
that is gone forever. Whether the loss is 
considerable we cannot know. 
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In the Days of McKinley. By MARGARET 
LEECH. Pp. vii, 686; illus. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. $7.50. 


The Good Years: from 1900 to the First 

World War. By WALTER LorD. Pp. ix, 
369; illus. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. $4.95. 


We have here two books of national 
scope and coverage that are being widely 
read across the country. Both have been 
Book-of-the-Month Club selections. Buf- 
falonians will share the general interest in 
them and will also have a special interest, 
for both volumes contain a detailed ac- 
count of the tragic assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley at the Pan American Ex- 
position. Both books have thus been based 
in part on local sources — newspapers, 
published accounts of eyewitnesses, up- 
published manuscripts in private hands, 
and personal reminiscences of families of 
the participants. 

Margaret Leech’s In the Days of Mce- 
Kinley, published in 1959, has gone on to 
win the Bancroft Award of Columbia 
University and the Pulitzer Prize for his- 
tory for 1960. The book is aptly titled. It 
is a notable example of its genre, histori- 
cal biography, much in vogue in our 
times, but as the title indicates, Miss 
Leech’s emphasis and interest are pre- 
ponderantly historical. Of the 604 pages 
of text, all but 65 deal with McKinley 
as Presidential candidate and President, 
the years from 1896 to 1901. The volume 


is thus a comprehensive history of the 
McKinley administration, based on ex- 
haustive research. Scholars will complain 
that the publishers have not only placed 
her footnotes at the back of the volume, 
but have also telescoped them in extraor- 
dinary fashion. But if the footnotes have 
become backnotes (the term is not 
original), at least the documentation is 
supplied. We are given a portrait of 
McKinley as a man and as a statesman, 
with a full description of his private life, 
tragically complicated by the illness of 
Mrs. McKinley. The volume is not light 
reading, but it is engrossing as an analy- 
sis of a man and his epoch. Very effective 
use is made of the McKinley papers, the 
Cortelyou diary, and a hitherto unknown 
diary of Mrs. McKinley. The illustrations 
include photographs from the collections 
of the Buffalo Historical Society. 

Walter Lord’s The Good Years, just off 
the press, is written in a vastly lighter 
style. It, too, is based on extensive re- 
search, making particularly effective use 


of on-the-spot investigation and eyewit- 


ness impressions of the events he describes. 
He has drawn upon many manuscripts — 
diaries, letters, and memoirs — in private 
hands, and exploited thoroughly the in- 
formation to be found in newspaper 
sources. His narrative is woven together 
with the same skill that characterized his 
earlier volumes, A Night To Remember, 
where he told the story of the sinking of 
the Titanic, and Day of Infamy, where he 
described the events of Pearl Harbor. In 
the present volume Mr. Lord takes for 
his subject, or rather subjects, a series of 
dramatic events occurring in the fourteen 
years from the turn of the century to the 
First World War. He gives us graphic 
accounts of the Americans besieged in 
Peking during the Boxer Rebellion, the 
assassination of President McKinley, the 
Northern Securities Case, the Wright 
Brothers at Kitty Hawk, the Great Fire at 
San Francisco, Clarence Darrow’s defense 
of William D. Haywood, the Panic of 
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1907, the voyage of the Great White 
Fleet, Perry’s dash to the North Pole, the 
travails of the suffragettes, the Democratic 
convention that nominated Woodrow 
Wilson, and the movement to outlaw child 
labor. The author maintains a vigorous 
pace and his book is eminently readable. 
His tone is often mildly ironic. In his re- 
search on the assassination of President 
McKinley he acknowledges the guidance 
of Robert Meech, assistance of the Buf- 


Comment and Suggestion 


Sm: I want to congratulate you on the 
Spring 1960 issue of Niagara Frontier. I 
have ordered extra copies to send to old 
friends who used to ride the Gorge Route 
with me — once the conductor allowed us 
to sit on the back steps for a better view. 

And as my grandfather was “called up” 
at the time of the Fenian raid (he was a 
Canadian, not a Fenian) I am sending a 
copy to a cousin in Vancouver... . I 
doubt, however, from reading Mr. Lloyd 
Graham’s chapter on the Fenian raid, if 
my grandfather ever got as far as Ridge- 
way. ..- 

I enjoyed the Marine exhibit immense- 
ly, especially the pictures of the old ferries, 


falo Historical Society, the use of a manu- 
script by Louis L. Babcock, made available 
by Miss Frances Babcock, and one by Dr. 
Roswell Park, made available by Julian 
Park, (and since presented to the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society), and 
information supplied by Mrs. Robert 
North, whose father, Judge. Loran L. 
Lewis, was one of the defense attorneys 
assigned to defend Czolgosz. 

Lester W. Smiru 


Crystal Beach boats, etc., and the old 
Welland Canal and Port Dalhousie pic- 
tures. Having lived here all my summers 
since childhood, and knowing this part of 
the Niagara peninsula well, it was all most 
fascinating. . . . 

(Member's name withheld by request.) 


The Annual Meeting date is October 11. 
There will be a dinner for members in the 
building. The meeting will include the 
award of the Red Jacket Medal, election 
of member of the Board of Managers, and 
announcements concerning the work of 
the Society. Please mark your calendar! 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 99TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Address of the President 
by Julian Park 


ELCOME, members and guests, to the 

99th annual meeting of our new-old 
society. Last spring the membership voted 
without opposition to change our name so 
as to indicate its wider scope. There is of 
course no difference in our service to the 
city and to the county; we receive finan- 
cial support from both; our museum, our 
library, our advisory services, our research 
facilities are wide open to residents of 
each. It is only fitting that as we approach 
our centennial we recognize our obligation 
to extend our influence. 

It has been a year of more than usual 
activity, much of which is mentioned in 
the reports of Dr. Glover and of several 
committees. New ones have been formed. 
The Transportation Museum Committee 
has grandiose ideas; certainly as the plans 
for the 1870 Street go forward to the point 
where work will soon actually begin, the 
coaches and sleighs which now take up 
most of the room for the street will have 
to be moved. One or two we can continue 

- to store in the building; where to put the 
others will be a problem; so is that of 
removing them. 

A committee representing not only this 
Society but several others has begun its 
‘deliberations as to how best to com- 
memorate the period of the War between 
the States. That period includes also the 
centennial of the founding of the three 
museums, which rather oddly occurred 
within six months of each other. A joint 
committee is at work to ensure a city-wide 
celebration. No doubt one form which it 
will take will be a combined meeting of 
all three societies: so to speak, an orgy of 
culture. We have already received Gover- 
nor Rockefeller’s acceptance of our invita- 
tion to speak. 


We need your ideas and suggestions 
about our work. Criticisms too. We need 
new members, and Mr. McCausland, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
has ingenious ideas as to how to combine 
a Christmas present —a reminder of the 
donor’s thoughtfulness throughout the 
year — with practical aid in extending our 
usefulness. 

Do you like our quarterly magazine? 
There is or should be in Niagara Frontier 
something for every taste and interest. It 
is of course an alternative to the publica- 
tion of the scholarly books which almost 
annually the Society used to publish for 
its members and for the learned world in 
general (not necessarily a contradiction!). 
The character of the magazine somewhat 
changed with the publication of the 


. monthly news letter which gives chatty 


tidings of what is going on. Still another 
new publication is concerned with our 
work among teen-age school children. This 
is our Adventures in Western New York 
History, a series of booklets devoted to 
various episodes of our history, written for 
youngsters by the best authorities we can 
find, illustrated, and brightly laid out and 
printed. Our school advisors have long 
insisted that this is the most important 
service we could render the schools after 
our museum operation. Convenient 
sources for study have long been needed 
and with a grant from the Western New 
York Foundation we have plunged into 
the task, which our energetic Chief of 
Education is carrying out with the utmost 
rapidity consistent with an attempt to be 
both accurate and interesting in the 
product. One booklet has been published 
and four more are in press. 

Many people suppose that local history 
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is just that and nothing more. That is a 
very narrow conception. We don’t mean 
that local history would be meaningless if 
that idea were general; it would still be a 
foundation, perhaps the cornerstone, of 
civic patriotism and understanding. But 
museums know that they have a larger 
function. The educational role of the his- 
torical museum is a case in point. The 
point is simply this: there is no way for us 
Americans to proceed from this point into 
the future with any degree of confidence 
or certitude unless we know how we got 
where we are. A consciousness of heritage, 
a rudder, a sense of continuity, becomes 
the more imperative with every blast-off 
from Cape Canaveral. We are not crea- 
tures of the present. 

Some cities of course more than others, 
but every city in our country should be 
conscious that it is not “an island unto 
itself” but a place in our national story. 
Just as a family consists of individuals and 
society consists of families, so a nation 
takes under its wing groups of widely 
varying types and moulds them, after 
generations have passed and contributed 
each their share, to some kind of recog- 
nizable type. And the share that they have 
contributed, large or small, must be re- 
membered and made as vivid as possible. 
Else we are recreant to our heritage. As 
Laurence Binyon expressed it on the 1914 
memorial in London, 

They shall not grow old, as we that are 

left grow old: 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 

condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the 

morning 

We shall remember them. 

This very building contains some strik- 
ing examples of the connecting links be- 
tween local and national history. Such, 
for example, are the old Niagara car, used 
by workmen constructing the first bridge 
across the river; the cornerstone of Ararat, 
Major Noah’s dream of a city of refuge 
for the Jews on Grand Island; the banner 
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carried by the Fenian regiment in 1866; 
the very recently acquired lens from the 
top of the lantern of the so-called “China- 
man” lighthouse, built in 1833 and long 
since decommissioned, but so effective that 
if today a single 40-watt electric bulb were 
placed in the lens the light would be 
blinding. Only the museum can make his- 
tory human; these are not dry textbooks; 
they are the visible fruit of man’s ingenuity 
and progress, ever changing and adapting 
to the times. If the whole purpose of the 
museum is to tell a coherent and im- 
portant story by means of the objects of 
history themselves, then such a museum 
becomes a compelling and versatile teach- 
ing instrument, for young and old alike. 


Award of the Red Jacket Medal 


I am coming, by perhaps a devious 
route, to a mention of what is probably the 
most interesting of all these links in our 
museum between local and national 
history. 

Seventy-six years ago, to this very day, 
the Buffalo Historical Society reburied in 
Forest Lawn Cemetery the remains of six 
members of the Seneca nation, one of 
whom was of course popularly known as 
Red Jacket. His real name was Sa-go-ye- 
watha, which we are told means “He keeps 
’em awake,” because he is generally con- 
sidered the greatest orator of his race. This 
was not merely our affair, it became a 
civic ceremony of the greatest local and 
national interest. Six years later, again on 
the initiative of this Society, the monu- 
ment and bronze statue of the chieftain 
was erected at the most commanding spot 
of the cemetery. Fear not; I am not going 
to quote even a paragraph from the many 
orations that were delivered both at the 
cemetery and at a public meeting held 
that evening. I simply praise their hardi- 
hood as well as their public spirit by men- 
tioning that over 3000 people attended 
that meeting and listened to three long 
addresses, the last of which was given by 
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General Ely S. Parker, and it is to him 
that we are indebted for the gift of this 
medal. Three thousand people to hear the 
praises of an Indian chief, a man who 
abominated the white people, who could 
not speak or read their language! What 
his words lost by translation we cannot 
know; there was of course no written 
record; but by their intensity and emotion 
they must have carried conviction even to 
those who understood them not. Since he 
spat hatred at the white people we may 
hope that the interpreter toned them 
down. 

Why should not this man hate the 
whites? Had they not, all over the repub- 
lic, by force, trickery, or bribery driven 
those who had once possessed the land to 
their pathetic destiny of living on the 
charity and the complacency of the new- 
comers? Every breeze wafted to the ears of 
the Indian hunter the ring of the white 
man’s axe and the crash of falling trees — 
their trees. The efforts of the “gamblers” 
—as Red Jacket aptly termed the specu- 
lators and the companies endowed with 
those strange rights of pre-emption — 
lashed his soul into fury. To oppose force 
by resistance was hopeless; he and _ his 
must resort to invective and guile. When 
carried too far this was dangerous; but any 
other tactics would have deprived him of 
his influence; and of that he was under- 
standably proud. In the current number 
of our magazine, Niagara Frontier, Dr. 
Mogavero, in recreating the Buffalo of 
1825, gives us a pathetic picture of Red 
Jacket in his old age lying in the gutter; 
but his people even then did not blame 
him but rather those who tried by such 
disgraceful means to make him falter oc- 
casionally in his mission. 

As a matter of fact, this story is not yet 
ended. If we may again refer to the very 
interesting current issue of our magazine, 
Mr. Pedersen points out that only six 
months ago the United States Supreme 
Court by a divided vote defeated the Tus- 
caroras’ attempt to retain a portion of 


their homelands in Niagara County 
against the challenge of the power authori- 
ties. The opinion of the majority seems to 
have been partly based on the treaty 
definition of what constitutes a reservation 
and partly on the definition of what con- 
stitutes squatters — as if occupancy of the 
land for 170 years or so did not give the 
Indians a theoretical if not a legal claim. 
Mr. Justice Black in his minority opinion 
said: “I regret that this Court is to be the 
governmental agency that breaks faith 
with this dependent people. Great nations 
like great men should keep their word.” 

Like Toussaint TlOuverture, whom 
Wordsworth in one of his noblest sonnets 
called “the most unhappy man of men”, 
Red Jacket, foreseeing the inevitable 
failure, yet went on in his consistent way. 
We may well think of him in the majestic 
words which the poet used in addressing 
the great Haitian leader in his prison in 
France. 

O miserable chieftain! Where and when 

Wilt thou find patience! Yet die not; 

do thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful 

brow. 

. . . Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee; air, 

earth, and skies; 

There’s not a breathing of the common 

wind 

That will forget thee; thou hast great 

allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable 

mind. 

Red Jacket must however have been al- 
most shaken out of his consistent opposi- 
tion to the onward drive of the white 
settlers by an invitation to meet the Presi- 
dent of their republic. Here is a replica 
of the medal presented to him by George 
Washington in 1792. It stands for an 
event of far more than local importance, 
because it recalls the first organized at- 
tempt of the United States government to 
improve the material lot of the Indian and 
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from there, if possible, to make him change 
his attitude of opposition to the new- 
comers. On the part of the New York 
tribes, most of whom lived in the western 
part of the state, there was perhaps more 
distrust of their white neighbors than 
elsewhere. At the close of a council held 
in Painted Post (near the present city of 
Corning) in 1791, the Indian commis- 
sioner, Colonel Timothy Pickering, gave 
them good advice, centering it on the 
importance of using more modern methods 
in tilling the soil. A formal invitation was 
given them to visit Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing spring and confer with the white 
man’s Great Chief. And so forty-seven 
men of the Six Nations gathered in the 
nation’s capital, not to sign another of the 
many treaties which they had already been 
persuaded to approve, but to receive cour- 
tesies and smoke the pipe of peace. The 
President gave Red Jacket not only that 
pipe (which also is in our museum) but a 
silver medal quite devoid of artistic merit 
yet certainly symbolical of the importance 
of the occasion, for the two are depicted 
with the pipe of peace between them. 

What the effect was of this effort at 
reconcilation we do not definitely know. 
Red Jacket answered Washington tact- 
fully enough. “Prosperity has been yours. 
American brothers! all the good which 
springs out of this land you enjoy. We 
therefore wish that we, and our children 
and our children’s children, may partake 
with you in this enjoyment.” Yet he 
opposed all measures which could make 
them prosperous if not happy. In the War 
of the Revolution he was a bearer of des- 
patches for the British. In the War of 
1812 however he avowed loyalty to the 
United States, led Seneca warriors in the 
defense of Grand Island as Seneca land, 
but finally settled for a mutual agreement 
of neutrality with the Iroquois living on 
Canadian reservations. 

The historical importance of this medal 
has already been noticed. It has also what 
may be called a moral interest: the in- 
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terest inherent in courage and leadership. 
We cannot suggest that our guest this 
evening shares all the characteristics of 
Red Jacket. Our friend is no silver- 
tongued orator, depending on emotion and 
sentiment for his success. He is quiet, 
practical, modest. Unless his ideals are 
successfully applied to real everyday 
situations, they remain abstractions, no 
more, no less, however generous. In con- 
sequence, he has been able to fuse his de- 
votion to the philosophy of law with a 
keen understanding of the skills of the 
practical attorney and counselor. His 
ability to weave these strands into a har- 
monious pattern accounts in a large part 
for his influence in many segments of the 
life of the community where he was born 
and brought up. He takes law very 
seriously, as an intellectual exercise, be- 
cause, as Justice Frankfurter has observed 
in his Reminiscences, fragile as reason is 
and limited as law is as the expression of 
the institutionalized medium of reason, it 
is not only the chief but the sole obstacle 
between us and the tyranny of mere cap- 
rice and the cruelty of unbridled undisci- 
plined feeling. His care for the highest 
standards of the profession must have been 
reinforced by his long service as Regent 
of the University of the State of New 
York, where his father had for many years 
served before him. Here he was chairman 
of the committee on higher and profes- 
sional education. Distinguished son of a 
distinguished father, he puts to shame the 
notion that eminent unpaid posts in city 
and state government are reserved as 
prizes for political hacks; for this, the most 
influential position in educational life that 
a non-educator can occupy, is filled not by 
appointment but by vote of the Legisla- 
ture; and the Buffalo Regents have with- 
out exception filled the position with 
honor to themselves and credit to their 
electors. We refer of course especially to 
Adelbert Moot, John Lord O’Brian, Ed- 
ward H. Butler and now Charles W. 
Millard. If we seem to suggest that that 
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service was the most important of all his 
contributions, we must not minimize such 
appointments as chairman of the City 
Planning Commission, president of the 
Buffalo Seminary, trustee of Millard Fill- 
more Hospital, secretary of the board of 
directors of the YMCA, and most recently 
member of the advisory board of the Buf- 
falo Council on World Affairs, and many 
others. 


It is evident, then, that this award is 
not given for any one or two notable 
achievements but for a lifetime of quiet 
continued unbroken devotion to our 
progress and welfare. Acting as the in- 
terpreter and agent for all who love our 
city and believe in its destiny, the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society gladly 
and gratefully awards its Red Jacket 
Medal to Welles VanNess Moot. 


REPORT OF THE 99TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The meeting was called to order at 8:45 
p.m. by President Julian Park. 

President Park reported the activities of 
the Society, and called for reports from 
Committees. Mr. Lewis Harriman re- 
sponded for the Finance Committee, Dr. 
I. Frank Mogavero for the Markers Com- 
mittee, and W. Allan Gardner for the 
Members Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Blaine, Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, offered the names of the 
following as members of the Board of 
Managers: Messrs. John S. N. Sprague, 
John P. Wickser, George F. Phillips for 
re-election and Messrs. W. Allan Gardner 
and Herbert F. Darling in place of the late 
Mr. Charles Diebold, Jr. and Dr. Bruce 
Swift who has moved from the city. 

Mr. Blaine offered the report of the 
Joint Nominating Committee to replace 
those of the Members Advisory Commit- 


Report. 


tee whose terms had expired, with two 
additional to fill unexpired terms caused 
by resignations of W. Allan Gardner and 
Dr. Baxter Brown. He presented the names 
of Mrs. Linwood B. Law, Frederick S. 
Pierce, Corning Townsend, Jr., and Chase 
Viele to succeed themselves and Brainard 
E. Prescott and Henry H. Baxter for 
three-year terms; and DeWitt Clinton and 
Richard W. Davis to fill the unexpired 
terms of Messrs. Gardner and Brown. 
Director Glover presented his Annual 


President Park presented the Red 
Jacket Civic Award to Mr. Welles V. 
Moot, who responded. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:05 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
OWEN B. AUGSPURGER 
Secretary 


Report of the Committee on Markers 


ARKERS do not seem any longer to be 

special news, but the Committee 
does not feel that there is any real slacken- 
ing of interest in the job of marking the 
historical sites of Buffalo or of the appre- 
ciation of our citizens in seeing the job 
done. Willing support for the purchase 
and installation of the markers continues, 
and more than once during the year tele- 
phone calls have come in from interested 
parties who have worthy projects to sug- 


gest. There is still no end in sight of places 
deserving of this recognition, and the Com- 
mittee anticipates continued activity if it 
still has the confidence of the Society. 
During the year markers have been set 
up to recognize our aeronautical pioneers 
(in the Airport), Chabert Joncaire’s es- 
tablishment of the first European settle- 
ment (on the General Mills building on 
Michigan Avenue), the Lovejoy house of 
War of 1812 fame (on the Hengerer 
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store), and Samuel Wilkeson’s residence 
(in the entry of City Hall). Markers have 
been prepared to honor Wells and Fargo, 
who operated here at the time they started 
their famous company, and to commem- 
orate the 125th anniversary of Central 
Presbyterian Church. Two have been re- 
placed. The Battle of Black Rock marker 
was shifted to the building of the Niagara 
Mohawk Corporation across the street 
when the former site was abolished by 
highway construction, and the Methodist 
Church building of 1819 marker was re- 
placed after having been lost to vandals. 

Considerable work has been done to- 
ward the preparation of a give-away leaf- 
let devoted to the historical sites and 
markers of the city. As designed, it will be 
developed around a map that will aid the 
tourist or interested citizen to find the 
spots, and will include a brief history of 
the city that puts the importance of the 
places clearly before the pilgrim. The pro- 
ject originated outside of the Committee, 
notably in the mind of Board Member 
Wilson, but the Committee members are 
assisting as they can, and the Chairman is 
drafting the historical sketch. The next 
step will be laying out the leaflet in a final 
form for the printer, after which we will 
need to devise a scheme for financing its 
distribution on a massive scale by sales to 


various travel agencies and businesses or 
to civic-minded organizations. The com- 
mittee wishes to express its gratitude to 
Dr. Julian Park, Dr. Glover, and all who 
have aided us. Our task has kept us busy 
to say the least and we hope it still holds 
your interest. 

Among the sites still to be marked are 
Black Rock, Palmer’s Tavern, the begin- 
nings of the flour industry, the Cold 
Spring, and the origins of airline opera- 
tions here. Many more are still on our list 
but we do not find it simple to arrange for 
financial support, make absolutely sure of 
the facts, get the permissions necessary to 
erect, find a practical site for erection, and 
finally to get the physical job done. A 
simple marker can be real trouble, and the 
Committee has labored and debated long 
over exactly where the Black Rock 
Marker can be profitably placed. We are 
still considering. We nevertheless feel that 
a careful job done on a few each year 
discharges our duty and will in a compara- 
tively short time get the job done. We are 
glad to note that other societies have taken 
up the task so that Western New York will 
not be in ignorance of the ancient land- 
marks. 

Respectfully submitted, 
I. FRANK MOGAVERO 
Chairman 


Report of the Members Advisory Committee 


N™ meetings of the Members Ad- 
visory Committee have been held 
since the last annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of this Society. Since this committee is 
a means for the members to express them- 
selves freely, the nature of its discussions 
and recommendations should be reported 
to this meeting. 

Of an average roster of eighteen mem- 
bers, between six and twelve always ap- 
peared at the monthly sessions, and an 
average of five more entered their explana- 
tions for non-appearance. We feel that a 
conscientious interest in the workings of 
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the staff were thus displayed, and the 
staff responded with full reports as they 
were called for, and took up with interest 
many suggestions from the Committee. 
Projects examined most frequently were 
the development of a kitchen, and the 
planning of the 1870 Street. The proposals 
of the Transportation Museum Committee 
and the hopes of the Committee on the 
Chinaman Light were fully heard. Many 
practical suggestions were offered for the 
Collector’s Corner exhibits (which have. 
been used) and for a television program 
(which seems now to be beyond staff re- 


sources even when loyally supported by 
volunteer help). The public relations pro- 
gram of the Society was carefully consid- 
ered and the requests for increased appro- 
priations examined in relation to the re- 
sponsibilities of the Society. Methods of 
recruiting volunteers, their position in the 
Society, and ways of extending adequate 
recognition to them were considered. 

In co-operation with the Board of Man- 
agers, the Committee has consistently 
worked with membership help on cam- 
paigns to enlarge the membership rolls, 
discussing the matter in almost every meet- 
ing. As a means of extending the privileges 
of members, a program of moving pictures 
was thoroughly investigated, but it was 
concluded that members would rather 
help the Society develop an understanding 
of Niagara Frontier history. 


As retiring chairman, I want to thank 
those who attended the meetings and 
worked for the betterment of the Society. 
This is a Committee of the members and 
is intended to assist by surveying, discuss- 
ing, and criticizing the work of the Soci- 
ety. Our meetings are conducted apart 
from the proceedings of the Board except 
by mutual consent for specific purposes. I 
want to reaffirm this side of the functions 
and organization of the Members Advisory 
Committee and express the hope that 
nothing will impair its special character as 
a voice of the membership. The Commit- 
tee wants your approval, and I now offer 
a motion to accept this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. ALLAN GARDNER 
Chairman 


The Annual Report of the Director 


E ARE not the only agency that en- 
INS crass interest in history, but we 
are glad to take our fair share of the credit 
for the continual increase in historical in- 
terest and activities. Very recently has come 
the news of another new historical society 
in our neighborhood, this one at Lewiston, 
where the archeological discoveries of Mr. 
Richard McCarthy have excited interest in 
the possibility of an outdoor museum show- 
ing the evidences of thousands of years of 
human habitation. The efforts of the Niag- 
ara County Historical Society and of that 
great center of historical preservation, Old 
Fort Niagara, perhaps deserve the greater 
part of the credit, but we have Mr. Mc- 
Carthy on our honorary staff, and we are 
proud of his work and its results. This sort 
of growth in our work continues, and will 
no doubt continue to expand, and our an- 
nual reports should be an effort to assess 
the effectiveness of our efforts in it. 

No one has any doubt that the museum 
world generally is playing a large part in 
the educational strivings of our day, and 


in so far as we stick close to reality and 
everyday life, we may be sure that its ef- 
fect is tremendous. The fascination of the 
real has fortunately been demonstrated in 
the most dramatic way buy such gigantic 
enterprises as Colonial Williamsburg, and 
the careful adherence to reality of the 
planners of such places has had its influ- 
ence in turning the attention of millions to 
the ultimate truths of our history that are 
to be found in the strivings of individual 
citizens. If the vaporing of abstract vision- 
ary philosophers has not ceased, the effect 
of their guesses has been much lessened as 
we have insisted on a look at reality. 
Marx’s notional materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history does not long survive in a 
mind familiar with the contrasts to be ob- 
served in Colonial Williamsburg, Old 
Sturbridge Village, and Greenfield Village. 
Nor are the formal museums lagging in 
the effort to make the object, rather than 
labels or fanciful pictures, tell the story. It 
is always a problem to make the object 
serve, for it resists use as a mere lesson, 
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but the evidence of our visitors’ absorption 
tells us that this new step in educational 
method is being successfully worked out. 

For the staff of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society the past year of 
this effort has unquestionably been one of 
strain. We have initiated several big pro- 
grams and the difficulties of making them 
go forward swiftly and smoothly occasion- 
ally have us pacing the floor and mutter- 
ing to ourselves. Accumulating the mater- 
ials for the 1870 Street has been frustrating 
to us, worrying to our architect, and an- 
noying to Mr. Bergman and the others of 
the Industrial Wrecking Company who 
are trying to help to salvage some things 
from the Ellicott District. Fortunately we 
are all agreed that we should stick to the 
job so that we can incorporate reality in 
the finished product —the effect of our 
exposure to the real again — and everyone 
has been patient, considerate, and hope- 
ful. Except for scroungers of junk iron, 
who have stolen many items we covet. 

I am reluctant to take time to detail the 
operations of the Society in a casual fash- 
ion, although it is the custom of the time 
and is fully justified in such learned and 
penetrating works as Professor Parkinson’s 
researches on administrative topheaviness. 
I think that administrative staffs suffer 
from guilt feelings in that they produce 
nothing tangible or saleable and are 
further tormented by the realization that 
they are not particularly decorative, either. 
Flossy annual reports help to assuage the 
resulting traumas but we have so far re- 
sisted the impulse in this Society, with no 
bad results, it may be hoped. But for an- 
other purpose than self-compliment I want 
to call attention briefly to some of the work 
of the past year. 

We have stepped up the pace of such 
public services as research, reference, and 
museum loans, and the essential task of 
cataloging has gone on steadily in library 
and museum. We have added to our hold- 
ings such magnificent items as the lens 
from the Chinaman Light and the great 
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marine anchor, plus several sets of papers 
—representing the Wilkeson, Spaulding, 
Putnam, Cary, Dobbins, Park, and other 
families — important to our history. The 
Agricultural Museum of the County Fair 
has found a tractor expert who is produc- 
ing most interesting specimens of old 
engines and carefully restoring them for 
exhibition. The museum has produced its 
quota of circulating exhibits, several on the 
colonial period, and finished the large task 
of redisplaying the materials from the days 
of the French and the British. Nine major 
and nine minor exhibits, both of objects 
and of manuscripts, have been set up in 
our halls, and a descriptive catalog of one 
has been published (a piece that has 
brought a number of congratulatory let- 
ters from other museums). There have 
been four important professional meetings 
held entirely or in part under our auspices, 
and three other gatherings sponsored for 
our members. Under the heading of pub- 
lication we can add the not negligible fact 
that the magazine has appeared on sched- 
ule and the first of our microfilm issues, as 
we may anticipate, has been made avail- 
able to other libraries in the Phyn-Ellice 
papers. The first of the “Adventures in 
Western New York History”, the series 
for the schools based on a grant of the 
Western New York Foundation, has been 
published, and four more are about to see 
the light. The interest stirred by the series 
suggests that this may prove to be one 
of the best things we have ever done. The 
Fillmore book continues to sell steadily and 
we have recovered a half of our invest- 
ment in it. The Parks Department has 
added some plantings to our landscaping 
and plans more development of the area. 
More storage space has been added in a 
closet space on the main floor, a corridor 
established to give public access to our 
basement side door, a kitchen installed, 
handrails added to the front steps, and the 
roof given a coat to renew it and add to. 
its waterproof qualities. 

We have a new, active committee to 
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undertake an essential duty in the naming 
of buildings worthy of preservation. The 
Transportation Museum Committee has 
completed the job of seeking out and re- 
cruiting a considerable number of people 
qualified in this field of history by experi- 
ence, study, and serious collection of its 
materials. Our chapter organizations have 
held their meetings regularly and have dis- 
charged our duties most generously in the 
field of archeology, lakes navigation, and 
Civil War commemoration. Several dis- 
coveries of Indian relics have considerably 
enlarged our horizons and the contribu- 
tions of ship models (in one instance gen- 
erously aided by the Marine Trust Com- 
pany) have much increased our potential 
for exhibit work in marine history. The 
Civil War Round Table has opened up 
contacts with other such groups and de- 
veoped plans for our own commemorative 
displays, as well as paved the way for our 
representation in the state’s Civil War 
Centennial Commission. We have found a 
most capable person to head our volunteer 
work in the museum and to operate our 
“Collector’s Corner.” And we _ have 
changed our name. 

Exhausting, but not exhaustive. Other 
things could be added, as readers of the 
Newsletter will no doubt tell me. I apolo- 
gize for mentioning our incomplete and 
uncertain figures on our visitors, but our 
samples indicate clearly that we have lost 
nothing in any group, and have gained 
several thousand in the school groups, 
about which we are most concerned. We 
have a master plan for the museum work 
well advanced and will want it scrutinized 
within a few weeks. But I have given 
notice of stopping this list, and had better 
observe it. 

There is a meaning to all of this, as I 
have hinted. It is that we have a complete 
program as a historical society. The addi- 
tion of a position to deal with materials 
for ethnic history is a capstone. We can 
claim to be doing the things such as an 
organization should feel obligated to do, 


and for the first time I think we should 
declare this. Other functions, branches of 
what we now are attempting, will suggest 
themselves, but we will not need to apolo- 
gize for taking too narrow a view of 
things historical so far as they fall into our 
regional limits. We are the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society with a 
loyalty to the Western New York region, 
and we are proud of the name and of the 
tradition. 

The trouble is that, as Arnold Toynbee 
insists in his view of mankind’s history, the 
overcoming of one challenge creates an- 
other by virtue of success. We will very 
soon be realizing this poignantly, for we 
are going to run out of space. We are also 
operating now slightly beyond our staff 
capacity, and I set this down in full con- 
sciousness that we have a trained and ex- 
perienced professional and administrative 
staff of more than average conscientious- 
ness. I have given detail about our work 
without mentioning names because we 
have good teamwork and I can add that 
our many volunteers have earned an equal 
recognition without introducing the usual 
problems of friction between amateur and 
professional that has plagued many soci- 
eties. But they are teamed up to do one 
thing that we might deplore if we become 
fainthearted: the starting of essential tasks 
and gathering of indispensable materials 
beyond our present capabilities to handle. 

We are not the people in the history of 
this institution to gain the label of “inade- 
quate”. We have no choice but to make 
the effort needed to take us another step 
forward, for we know that we are neces- 
sary, so necessary that where we fail we 
will simply be supplanted by another 
agency — who knows? that may do worse 
than we. 

I propose that we prepare for a rich and 
fruitful future by taking two actions, one 
that will assure us that we are performing 
as we should, and another that will look 
toward continuing that performance. First, 
let us examine this program that I believe 
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to be in essence what we should be doing. 
As a member of the Society I wish to 
move for a careful scrutiny of the program 
as a whole, perhaps to be started by the 
Members Advisory Committee, which has 
been examining it continually over the 
past two years with an eye both critical 
and sympathetic; and perhaps they should 
have the benefit of outside professional 
judgment as well. Second, let us look at 
the problem of space, for which we are 
prepared by having sketched out the re- 
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search division’s needs and the construc- 
tion to merit it, as well as by considering 
what might be done to accommodate the 
massive subject of our transportation his- 
tory. Both have had the benefit of Mr. 
Rufus Meadows’ suggestions, so here, too, 
we have a start. Your agreement to take 
these further steps will be a much appre- 
ciated vote of confidence. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. GLOVER 
Director 
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The Schools of Buffalo 1865 - 1901 


by Francis J. Walter 


MONG the evidences of a greater exten- 
A sion of democracy during the adminis- 
trations of Democratic-Republican Presi- 
dents Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe was 
a movement toward offering free elemen- 
tary education to all children whose parents 
requested it. Although the movement was 
vigorously opposed by sectarian and secu- 
lar groups, who either maintained schools 
themselves, believed education was for the 
well-to-do alone, or considered public edu- 
cation an unjust burden on the taxpayer 
(especially if the taxpayer had no children 
of school age) New York State began in 
1812 to establish a system of common 
schools under a state superintendent and 
to make available state aid to communi- 
ties in which tax-supported schools existed. 
By opening a district school in 1818, Buf- 
falo started to participate in the state 
system.’. Before 1837 several additional 
district, or common, schools were organ- 
ized. They soon became a target of criti- 
cism because of the incompetence of their 
teachers and the cost to parents, which 
varied with the number of children at- 
tending school. The era of Jacksonian 
Democracy further contributed to a de- 
mand for free public schools, a demand 
which was pressed with the utmost vigor 
following the Panic of 1837 and the closing 
of all of Buffalo’s private schools. The 
parent who previously paid tuition to 
private schools or hired tutors for his chil- 
dren joined with interested community 
leaders in demanding a reform in the dis- 
trict schools. The reform was executed 


1. Apparently no school tax was levied prior 
to that of September 3, 1818. The village 
school, built probably in 1806 and destroyed by 
the British in the burning of Buffalo, was con- 
structed by means of private subscriptions and 
was evidently maintained by the students’ 
parents. “Building the First School House in 
Buffalo,’ 1807, MS in Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society. 


through a citizens’ committee headed by 
Oliver G. Steele, a printer and bookseller, 
who was appointed Buffalo’s first Super- 
intendent of Schools. Over a two-year 
period a system of free, tax-supported ele- 
mentary schools was organized so that in 
1839 Steele could assert that Buffalo had 
become “the first city in the state to es- 
tablish free schools.”? Under Steele and 
his successors the basic features of the re- 
form plan of public school organization 
were gradually implemented. The number 
of district schools was increased, more in- 
terested teachers were hired, and instruc- 
tion at the secondary level was begun. 

Steele’s pet project, the establishment 
of a high school, met with persistent op- 
position. Unappreciative of the need for 
more advanced schooling in a technical 
and an expanding age of industrialization, 
dollar-conscious groups of Buffalo  tax- 
payers opposed the innovation, especially 
when it was suggested that a bond issue 
would be necessary to house the high 
school in a converted mansion, instead of 
in one of the grammar schools. Criticism 
continued even after its academic worth 
had been attested in 1859 by the principal 
of the Buffalo Female Academy, and the 
Central High School had sought the finan- 
cial advantages of affiliation with the 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York beginning in 1861. In 1865, 
only 315 students were enrolled, while the 
graduating class for that year numbered 
twenty-eight.* 


2. Oliver J. Steele, “The Buffalo Com- 
mon Schools,’ Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, Publications, I, 431. 


3. Buffalo Courier, March 29, 1854; Buffalo 
News, October 11, 1874 and February 14, 1875; 
Buffalo Courier, January 27, 1875; Twenty- 
Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the City of Buffalo for 1865 
(Buffalo, Joseph Warren & Co., 1866), p. 49. 
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Despite arguments to the effect that 
each child in a democracy had the right 
to receive an education at public expense, 
that a public system of schools in which 
rich and poor, native-born and foreign- 
born rubbed shoulders offered the best 
preparation for life in an ethnically mixed 
society, and that public schools provided 
the most efficient means for Americanizing 
the immigrant’s children, most Buffalo- 
nians of the ante-bellum generation felt 
that instruction under the primary depart- 
ment in the alphabet, reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, writing on slates, and music 
sufficed. Some permitted their children to 
advance to the second department where 
the alphabet was dropped but geography, 
elementary history, and penmanship 
added. Only a few encouraged their sons 
and daughters to complete the third de- 
partment in which, from its beginnings in 
1846, an approach was made to secondary 
education through advanced instruction 
in the basic subjects and the study of alge- 
bra, grammar, composition, and elocution.* 
Many parents could simply not afford to 
allow their children an extended education: 
Others felt that the young person should 
demonstrate a spirit of independence and 
establish himself in a trade or a business 
as soon as possible. German and Irish im- 
migrant parents, generally of limited edu- 
cation themselves, were torn between the 
need for supplementing a father’s meager 
income and giving their children the ad- 
vantage of a free education. Most often 
the economic argument prevailed. Irregu- 
larity in attendance and the termination 
of schooling at an early age were common 
complaints of the Superintendent. 

The problem of attendance continued 
to plague post-bellum school administra- 
tors. In 1865, when Buffalo’s population 
was recorded in the state census at 94,210, 
the public schools showed an enrollment 


4. Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools of the City of 
Buffalo for 1858 (Buffalo, Sanford, Warren & 
Harroren, 1859), p. 14. 
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of 17,543.5 However, average daily at- 
tendance in the thirty-five elemenetary 
schools and one high school was but 
slightly over one-half of the total enroll- 
ment figure. Complicating the situation 
was the arrival of unprecdented numbers 
of immigrants, fresh waves of Germans 
and Irish together with Poles and Italians. 
While the arguments in favor of the public 
schools gained more adherents, nativists 
displayed particular concern for the East 
and South European newcomers who 
seemed to present insurmountable ob- 
stacles of language and custom to adjust- 
ment to the Americanization process. It 
was hoped that the older Germans and 
Irish, settled for a generation in the New 
World and often financially able to afford 
the extended education of their children, 
would have some influence on their newly 
arrived countrymen. However, the Irish 
and the German newcomers and especially 
the Poles and Italians were forced to take 
the lowest positions on the economic lad- 
der and frequently could not afford to 
send their children to school. Indeed, the 
native American, caught in the whirlwind 
of Buffalo’s tremendous post-bellum indus- 
trial expansion was often more anxious to 
acquire a dollar immediately than to gam- 
ble on the potential of a future higher 
income based on greater education. Im- 
pressive stories of uneducated, self-made 
captains of industry made the gamble 
seem most unattractive. 

Nevertheless, in an age of social reform 
the education of children was not to be 
neglected. Social workers insisted that 
youthful crime and vice multiplied in re- 
lation to the absence of children from the 
schools. Environmentalists defended the 
schools for their “moral training” as cen- 
ters where youth gained strength to com- 


5. Twenty-Ninth Annual Report . . . Public 
Schools, etc., op. cit., p. 8. The Superintendent 
of Schools questioned the accuracy of the en- 
rollment figure due to the problem of duplica-' 
tion. Greater accuracy in school statistics was 
achieved as the post-bellum period advanced. 
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bat the temptations of the tenement and 
the slum. The Buffalo Express reiterated 
these arguments when it asserted that “as 
ignorance is the prolific cause of nine- 
tenths of all the crime, pauperism, civil 
commotion and political corruption that 
threaten . . . our land, education ought 
to be enforced as at once the cheapest and 
most effective means to prevent as well as 
cure these numerous and dreaded evils.” 
The same journal asked: “Why does Buf- 
falo allow this beneficial law [the state 
compulsory school attendance law of 
1847] to remain a ‘dead letter?’ What 
percentage of the children of this area are 
growing up uncared for — candidates for 
the criminal classes?”® To the first ques- 
tion the answer was simple. Employers 
looked upon children and women as a 
cheap labor supply. While a gesture had 
been made toward reform in passing a law 
requiring school attendance, no effective 
means had been provided for enforcing the 
law. Twenty years later, when the cause 
of reform was being more seriously served, 
a second law was passed requiring school 
attendance from the ages of eight to six- 
teen years. Actually the child could absent 
himself without difficulty after his twelfth 
year. However, truant officers and a 
truant school helped in the enforcement 
of this second law. Compulsion plus ap- 
preciation of the need for more education 
in the increasingly complex age of indus- 
trialization somewhat diminished the num- 
ber of absentees. In 1901, pupil registra- 
tion stood at 59,627 with an average daily 
attendance of 43,033.7_ Meanwhile, Buf- 
falo’s population had increased to 352,387 
in 1900. 

While Western European countries re- 
sponded to the demands of nineteenth- 
century nationalism and fostered cen- 


6. January 10, 1874; April 27, 1875. 

7. Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Education of the City of Buffalo, 1893-1894. 
(Buffalo, Baker, Jones & Co., 1894), p. 70; 
ibid., 1900-1901 (Buffalo, The Wenborne- 
Sumner Co., 1902), p. 122. 


tralized systems of education in which the 
schools functioned as instrumentalities for 
strengthening and glorifying the state, 
Americans displayed a marked preference 
for city- and town-controlled schools under 
the supervision of increasingly powerful 
state departments of education. In the 
United States private education had long 
held sway, and, although public edu- 
cation took over leadership from private 
education during the ante-bellum and even 
more rapidly during post-bellum days, the 
federal Bureau of Education was relegated 
largely to a statistics-gathering and ad- 
visory role. The slight federal aid that was 
extended to education, for example, by 
the Morrill Act of 1862, was dispensed 
through state departments of education. 
The decentralized system of American 
education inevitably involved local boards 
of education in local politics. In the cor- 
ruption of Buffalo’s post-bellum political 
life, control over the city’s educational 
system was shared by a Board of Educa- 
tion, consisting of an inept committee of 
the Common Council, and the Superin- 
tendent of Education, who enjoyed a two- 
fold power of examining and appointing 
prospective teachers. There was ample op- 
portunity for pocketing rebates on the 
purchase of school supplies, receiving a 
share in contracts for the building of 
schools, and rewarding party workers by 
appointment to positions within the edu- 
cational system, a practice that one school 
administrator summarized as “the corrupt- 
ing influence of political managers.’”® 
Corruption in the supervisory echelons 
of public education had its counterpart in 
the classroom where a body of inade- 
quately prepared and often uninterested 
teachers reduced instruction to little more 
than memorization, an educational pro- 
cess that one Buffalo newspaper found as 
agonizing as the tortures to which St. 


8. Thirty-third Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent of the City of Buffalo for the 
Year ending December 31, 1870 (Buffalo, Haas 
& Kelley, 1871), p. 19. 
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Lawrence was subjected on a gridiron. 
“The tendency of the age,” complained 
one writer, “is to excessive discipline [so 
that] our schools are becoming burthened 
greatly to the detriment of their effi- 
ciency.”® Advocates of reform took such 
occasions as that of 1874, when only nine 
Buffalo students passed the New York 
State Regents’ examinations in contrast to 
Rochester’s fifty and Syracuse’s forty-six, 
to criticize teachers, curricula, and method- 
ology. On this occasion the principal of 
Central High School was denounced as 
that “great Mogul professor of the theory 
of morals and manners.” An antiquated 
collection of textbooks, paid for by the 
students, contributed with crowded and 
obsolete physical properties to what a re- 
forming Superintendent of Schools 
modestly referred to as “the generally low 
tone of the schools.”*° 


a 


Some steps toward reform were taken in 
1891 when a revision in the city’s charter 
authorized the creation of a Board of 
School Examiners charged with inspecting 
the schools and preparing lists of qualified 
teachers. Since the Superintendent of 
Schools retained extensive latitude in his 


9. Buffalo Express, April 7, 1883, June 5, 
1871. 

10. Buffalo News, October 11, 1874; Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Education, 
1915, City of Buffalo, Department of Public 
Instruction, p. 16. 
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selection of teachers from the prepared 
lists, the quality of teaching personnel de- 
pended considerably on the appointments 
made by that popularly elected adminis- 
trator. In 1892, Henry P. Emerson, a 
New Englander by birth and a graduate 
of the University of Rochester, was elected 
Superintendent of Schools. Emerson had 
advanced from the headship of the clas- 
sics department of Central High School 
to the principalship of the school. During 
the next twenty-six years he applied the 
knowledge he had previously accumulated 
to the direction of the Buffalo school sys- 
tem. With marked diplomacy he managed 
to retain the friendship of the politicians 
whose support was necessary in his elective 
office while carrying out a program of 
gradual reform and modernization in the 
system. 

In his earlier teaching and administra- 
tive career, Emerson had come to realize 
how far Buffalo lagged behind other 
American communities in utilizing the 
educational concepts of such European 
theorists as Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froe- 
bel, and their New World interpreters, 
Horace Mann, Elizabeth Peabody, Frank 
McMurry, William T. Harris, Henry 
Barnard, and others. True, in Central High 
School, the curriculum had been adjusted 
for several decades to the needs of a 
manufacturing and commercial city. A 
classics course, later augmented by a spe- 
cific college entrance course, offered the 
traditional Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
subjects requisite for a college career. The 
eclectic and English courses, emphasizing 
modern languages, and science and mathe- 
matics respectively, together with a com- 
mercial course, prepared students for em- 
ployment in the city’s business offices and 
factories. However, methods of instruc- 
tion in both the high school and the ele- 
mentary schools had degenerated in many 
cases to mere memorization, a condition 
repeatedly deplored by the graduates of 
the Buffalo schools. Emerson insisted that 
memorization give way to methods based 
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on Pestalozzi’s concept of learning through 
sense perception in the pupil’s developing 
environment, to Froebel’s approach of 
“learning-by-doing,’ and Herbart’s in- 
sistence upon the “scientific” organization 
of material and the arousing of pupil in- 
terest in the subject matter. The empha- 
sis which both Pestalozzi and Froebel put 
upon “practical” subjects was apparent in 
the institution of manual training classes 
in 1894 and sewing classes in 1896. 
Through the extension of vocational train- 
ing the Buffalo schools were adapting to 
the age of the machine. Two definite 
German influences in an educational sys- 
tem where the German language was 
taught in forty elementary schools were 
apparent in the establishment of physical 
education classes and kindergartens. The 
Buffalo Turnverein had long advocated 
physical education, emphasized in the edu- 
cational system of Bismarck’s expanding 
Germany, as essential to the full develop- 
ment of young Americans.’ In 1893, 
Emerson directed the opening of classes in 
this field. Since 1856 when Mrs. Carl 
Schurz organized what may have been the 
first American kindergarten, in Water- 
town, Wisconsin, Froebelian concern for 
pre-school training had grown apprecia- 
bly. In 1891 the Buffalo Free Kindergar- 
ten Association began its educational pro- 
gram with four kindergartens. Seven years 
later the Association’s ten kindergartens, 
which had previously been supported in 
part by the municipality, were incorpo- 
rated into the Buffalo school system.’* 
Meanwhile, realizing that the purchase 
of school books was a burden for some 
parents and a hindrance to increased at- 
tendance, Emerson inaugurated the sup- 


11. Annual Report . . . Superintendent of 
Education . . . 1900-1901, p. 122; Buffalo 
Express, June 25, 1877. 

12. As early as 1875 there was some agita- 
tion for kindergartens in Buffalo. Buffalo 
Express, July 21, 1875; Report of the Buffalo 
Free Kindergarten Association for the Period 
between May, 1893, and September, 1894 
(Buffalo, The Matthews-Northrup Co.), p. 5. 


plying of free texts owned by the city. At 
the end of the post-bellum period he devel- 
oped closer co-operation among the pub- 
lic schools, the Buffalo Public Library, and 
the Buffalo Museum of Natural Science 
in the better use of various educational 
facilities. But no service of Emerson was 
more important than his insistence upon 
qualified teachers whose abilities would be 
determined by examination. The estab- 
lishment of a teachers’ retirement fund, 
one of his recommendations of 1895, pro- 
vided the security Emerson felt school 
teachers should enjoy. To improve pro- 
fessional standards, he established in 1896 
the Buffalo City Teachers’ Training 
School, at which a course of one year and 
the qualification of a high school diploma 
offered some professional training. Begin- 
ning in 1894, supervisory personnel were 
employed in increasing numbers to guide 
the public school teachers. 

Emerson was not alone in seeking to 
promote the professional qualifications of 
teachers. In 1867, largely through the ef- 
forts of Jesse Ketchum, a wealthy Buffalo 
tanner, the state legislature authorized the 
establishment of a normal school at Buf- 
falo. Built at the joint expense of the 
city and the county, the State Normal 
School opened in 1871 under the direction 
of Henry B. Buckham, a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, with a registration 
of eleven men and seventy-five women.*® 
Normal school students were required to 
pass an elementary course after which 
they might choose between an advanced 
English course of two years or a three- 
year classical course. In reality, the State 
Normal School was little more than a 
high school. Not until 1897, after state 
legislation of 1895 had raised the stand- 
ards of teacher training, was the comple- 
tion of four years of high school required 


13. Buffalo Express, October 26, 1871; An- 
drew W. Grabau, et al., New York State 
Teachers College at Buffalo: A History, 1871- 
1946 (Buffalo, Wm. J. Keller Co., Inc., 1946), 
p- 36. 
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for admission. By using one of the Buffalo 
public schools as a school of practice, the 
State Normal School at least gave some 
degree of professional training to its 
students. 

Other indications of progress in public 
education during the post-bellum period 
were the city’s evening and vacation 
schools and the authorization of two new 
high schools. Evening sessions had been 
held beginning in 1851, but were discon- 
tinued after a few years. During the post- 
bellum years, evening schools again be- 
came popular mostly among those whose 
education had been interrupted by the 
necessity for early employment. Some im- 
migrants used evening schools in an effort 
to better themselves, but evening classes 
in an Americanization program were 
largely a development of the early twen- 
tieth century. Even though a new build- 
ing was constructed for Central High 
School in 1885, one secondary school 
proved inadequate for Buffalo’s expanding 
population. In 1897, Masten Park High 
School was opened for residents of the 
East Side. West High School, a temporary 
arrangement, took definite form in the 
building of Lafayette High School in 1901- 
1902. The year 1901 saw 3,016 students 
registered in Buffalo’s high schools. From 
117 graduates in 1892, the number had 
increased to 299 in 1901. By using newer 
texts and greater variety in teaching 
methods, the grammar schools were more 
adequately preparing students for second- 
ary studies.'* 

The period 1865-1901 in Buffalo’s pub- 
lic school system closed in a more promis- 
ing fashion than it had begun. Enroll- 
ment and average attendance, while far 
from perfect, improved considerably. In- 
struction left much to be desired but grad- 
ually better qualified teachers using more 


14. Frederick Houghton, Immigrant Educa- 
tion: A Hand Book Prepared for The Board of 
Education, Buffalo, New York (1927), p. 3; 
Annual Report . . . Superintendent of Edu- 
cation .. . 1900-1901, pp. 10, 112. 
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advanced methods were employed. Cur- 
ricula changed to meet the demand for 
physical education and vocational subjects, 
while the length of programs became 
standardized at nine years in the ele- 
mentary school and three in the high 
school. The physical equipment of the 
schools improved and several new schools 
were built. That advances were no greater 
was due less to the lingering influence of 
politics in the schools system than to the 
public apathy toward education. Educa- 
tion was for many still a luxury to be dis- 
pensed with at as early an age as possible. 

Until the rise of the public school sys- 
tem in the nineteenth century, education 
in America had been largely in private 
hands, especially those of the church. New 
England settlers of early Buffalo, ac- 
customed to church-supervised education 
or schooling by tutors, organized similar 
schools during the village period. Whether 
conducted by clergymen or laymen the 
schools were expected to emphasize train- 
ing in morals in their curriculum. During 
the 1820’s and early 1830’s elementary 
private schools for instruction in the three 
R’s, more advanced schools for the tra- 
ditional classics program, and schools for 
‘turning out genteel young ladies and 
gentlemen, accomplished in the social 
graces, multiplied rapidly. The plethora of 
pre-depression private schools was removed 
during the economic difficulties of 1837 
and following. While many of Buffalo’s 
leading families then developed an interest 
in the reformed public school system and 
in subsequent years supported the public 
schools as-a means for training their chil- 
dren in the ways of life in a democracy, a 
sufficiently wealthy and socially prominent 
class was emerging which preferred the 
more exclusive atmosphere of private 
schools for their sons and daughters. Dur- 
ing the post-bellum period this class con- 
stituted the principal support of the non- 
sectarian private schools. However, the 
greatest increment in the number of 
private schools both during the ante-bel- 


lum and the post-bellum periods was the 
result of the religious convictions of 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans who in- 
sisted that only in the parochial school 
could the child be adequately grounded in 
the faith of his fathers. 

Before his death in 1867, Buffalo’s first 
Roman Catholic bishop, John Timon, had 
been able to organize with the assistance 
of religious congregations and orders, 
parents, and lay teachers a_ parochial 
school system in which an elementary 
school was usually established in each city 
parish. Timon’s successor, Stephen V. 
Ryan, in fulfillment of the educational 
decrees of the various Baltimore councils 
of the American hierarchy, expanded this 
system with the growth of Catholicism in 
Buffalo. In a pastoral letter of 1873 the 
bishop summarized the Catholic position 
on education: 

Catholic parents cannot in conscience 
send their children to schools in which 
the faith and morals are imperiled. Such 
are schools where religious instruction 
is excluded. Such in general are public 
schools . . 
Christian parents, though it is a hard- 
ship; nay, an injustice, to force you to 
support schools and pay for schools of 
your neighbor’s children, continue to 
send your children where faith and 
morals will be guarded from the risks 
and perils to which they must inevitably 
be exposed in schools where the first es- 
sential element of true education, that 
is, religion, is excluded or ignored... . 
Let there be good parochial schools in 
every parish where all the children and 
especially the children of the poor may 
receive Christian education.?® 

When depression times intensified the 
burden of the Catholic school system upon 
its supporters, mostly German and Irish 
workingmen, representatives of the city’s 
Catholic parishes met in convention in 
March, 1875, to request assistance for 


15. Catholic Union, November 28, 1873. 
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their schools. Influenced by Canadian ef- 
forts to secure a more equitable distribu- 
tion of educational funds in line with the 
religious convictions of the populace, the 
convention addressed a memorial to the 
Common Council in which the delegates 
asked for 
. . the extension and amplification of 
an arrangement long since entered upon 
in our city in reference to orphan asy- 
lums; in short, . . . the adoption by your 
honorable body of our parochial free 
schools, supervision and instruction as, 
without destroying or impairing their 
Christian character, will secure a de- 
gree of efficiency to secular studies at 
least equal to that of other schools of 
the same grade in the city.*® 
The Catholic petition gave rise to the dis- 
cussion of a number of church-state ques- 
tions, perennially raised in the American 
experiment in democracy. The Buffalo 
Express, endorsing an amendment to the 
state constitution forbidding the expendi- 
ture of state funds on any but public 
schools, commented on the nature of the 
public schools and their curriculum, es- 
pecially in relation to religious instruction: 
“Tts schools are among its [the state’s] in- 
stitutions. Their purpose is to give a certain 
rudimentary education, in letters, in math- 
ematics, in geography, and in natural 
science, which is essential to the equip- 
ment of its citizens for their private and 
political duties. They are to serve for just 
this part of education only.” In a plural- 
istic society, the Express reiterated the 
opinion of many Buffalonians when it 
maintained that “.. . religious teaching 
must be given by the parent, or the priest, 
at home, or in the churches and Sunday 
schools.”’* Under these conditions to have 
underwritten the salaries of teachers and 
the current expenses of the parochial 
schools, which essentially was what the 


16. Buffalo Courier, March 18, 1875. 

17. Buffalo Express, May 8, 1876; May 2, 
1876. See also editorials of June 9, 1875 and 
July 14, 1875. 
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petitioners requested, would have logically 
required that other religious bodies re- 
ceive state support for the teaching of 
their particular religious beliefs. Indeed, 
a number of Lutherans were in full sym- 
pathy with the Catholic request. But more 
essential than the problem of how religious 
instruction might be given to Protestant 
children whose churches responded in a 
multitude of differing ways to the theo- 
olgical implications of Darwinism, the 
higher criticism of the Bible, and the urg- 
ings of social Christianity, was the ques- 
tion of whether public funds could be ex- 
pended on parochial schools. The majority 
of the committee on schools of the Com- 
mon Council recognized the value of re- 
ligious training but felt that the support of 
such training was beyond the province of 
the city or state. In the subsequent Coun- 
cil vote, a large majority upheld this report, 
asserting that it was not within the scope 
of the state’s functions to inculcate re- 
ligious doctrine or dogmas. The wall sep- 
arating church and state was once again 
left intact. Despite this defeat, Bishop 
Ryan continued to press for a Catholic 
school in each Catholic parish. Indeed, 
pastors were instructed to give priority to 
a school over a church building should 
such a choice arise.*® 


18. Buffalo Courier, March 30, 1875; 
Catholic Union, September 23, 1875. 
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In several cases temporary church-and- 
school buildings arose as new Catholic 
parishes were instituted. Lay teachers 
and male religious instructors declined in 
number as teaching sisterhoods increased 
their services especially in parochial ele- 
mentary schools. Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis were especially active 
in German parishes, while Sisters of Mercy 
taught in Irish schools. Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis of Penance and Christian Charity, vic- 
tims of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, pioneered 
in Catholic secondary education for girls. 
Sisters of St. Joseph continued their ante- 
bellum work in orphanages and in instruc- 
tion of the deaf. In 1891 they began 
secondary teaching. In the latter field 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart and the 
Daughters of the Heart of Mary were 
active. Brothers of the Christian Schools 
specialized in training boys both in ele- 
mentary schools and in their high school. 
Franciscan Sisters from Allegany, New 
York, and Sisters of St. Mary of Namur 
were joined in the later post-bellum period 
by Franciscan Sisters of St. Joseph and 
Felician Sisters of St. Francis who staffed 
Polish parochial schools.*® 

Paralleling the opening of new schools 
and the expansion of older facilities were 
attempts to raise the standards of the 


19. Sister M. Joseph Clare Weber, “An 
Essay toward a History of the Third Order of 
St. Francis (1855-1944) in the Diocese of 
Buffalo” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, Cani- 
sius College, 1944), p. 125; Sister M. Inno- 
centia Fitzgerald, A Historical Sketch of The 
Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Buffalo, 
1857-1942 (Buffalo, Mount Mercy Academy, 
1942), pp. 71-74; Sister Mary of the Sacred 
Heart Dunne, The Congregation of St. Joseph 
of the Diocese of Buffalo, 1854-1933 (Buffalo, 
The Holling Press, 1934), p. 119 ff., and Sister 
Marie Patrice Gallagher, The History of 
Catholic Elementary Education in the Diocese 
of Buffalo, 1847-1944 (Washington, The 
Catholic University Press, 1945), pp. 83-84; 
Edward S. Siudzinski, “The Major Educational 
Achievements of the Early Poles in Buffalo, 
N. Y.” (Unpublished Master’s thesis explora- 
tion, Canisius College, 1950), Chs. II and III, 
passim. 
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Two ashects of the circus parade; above, from the movie “Toby Tyler,’ and 
below, in a Buffalo Street. 
Buffalo Courier Express (for Calliope pic.) 
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The old North Collins Congregational Church, built 1844, now demolished to 
make way for a new structure. 
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Sketch of Fillmore, dated Buffalo, 1857, made in the preparation of the 


authorized portrait by Henry. Sketch now in the Society's collection, purchased on 
Nelson Taylor Fund. 
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Catholic schools to those of the public 
system. In the 1870's a board of school 
examiners began inspecting Catholic 
schools. In 1881, standard texts for basic 
subjects were adopted. The same year the 
first teachers’ institute was held, a tem- 
porary expedient, designed to improve 
classroom instruction and to offer a sub- 
stitute for a normal school which Bishop 
Ryan had been unable to build because of 
a lack of funds.?° Concern for professional 
qualifications prompted the bishop to or- 
ganize a teachers’ examining board in 
1887. Guided by the bishop’s admonition 
that “no parish is fully equipped for parish 
work, unless provided with a good school,” 
pastors pressed for the opening of schools 
in the numerous parishes established dur- 
ing the post-bellum period. By 1901, the 
Catholic schools of Buffalo numbered 
forty-five. To direct this school system, 
the Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, a future 
bishop of Albany, New York, was ap- 
pointed Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools in 1900. Handicapped financially, 
Catholics nevertheless were attempting to 
equal the public school system in organiza- 
tion, methodology, quality of instructors, 
and teacher-training. In curriculum, how- 
ever, religious training continued to have 
a primary position and relatively little at- 
tention was given to vocational subjects. 
Protestant efforts in parochial education 
during the post-bellum period were limited 
almost exclusively to Lutheran elementary 
schools. Several schools of this type had 
been established prior to 1865. From four 
in 1862 they increased to seven in 1901 
with a registration of about five hundred. 
Martin Luther Seminary in Maple Street 
continued to educate pastors for congrega- 


20. Catholic Union and Times, March 3, 
1881, December 10, 1881. 


21. Pastoral letter, February 27, 1881, in 
Patrick Cronin, Memorial of the Life and La- 
bors of Rt. Rev. Stephen Vincent Ryan (Buf- 
falo, Buffalo Catholic Publication Company, 
1896), p. 32; Annual Report . . . Superin- 
tendent of Education . . . 1900-1901, p. 96. 


tions affiliated with the Lutheran Synod 
of Buffalo. St. Margaret’s School, estab- 
lished in 1884, was an Episcopalian ven- 
ture in female secondary education.?* 


One of the most successful non-sectarian 
private schools was the Buffalo Female 
Academy, subsequently called after 1889 
the Buffalo Seminary. Founded in 1851 
by some of Buffalo’s leading citizens** and 
with its first board of trustees headed by 
the wealthy Samuel F. Pratt, this day and 
boarding school was directed by a series 
of principals who imparted to their 
students a gentility becoming the daughters 
of local society. The Buffalo Classical 
School, founded in 1863, was something of 
a male counterpart of the Buffalo Female 
Academy. Under the directorship of Dr. 
Horace Briggs, the traditional classics 
course was taught to small, select classes 
— an aggregate of 231 in twenty-two years. 
Apparently, the school drew its vitality 
from the personality of Dr. Briggs, for two 
years after his retirement in 1885, the 
Buffalo Classical School closed. Still more 


22. Buffalo City Directory for the Year 
1880 (Buffalo, Courier Company, 1880), p. 
81; tbid., 1901, p. 89. 

23. Through the gift of Jabez Goodell, the 
residence of Buffalo’s first mayor, Ebenezer 
Johnson, was obtained by the academy and its 
first classes opened in Goodell Hall. By-Laws 
and Regulations of the Buffalo Female Acade- 
my, 1851-1852 (Buffalo, George Reese and 
Company, 1852), pp. 11-12. 
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ephemeral than Dr. Brigg’s school was 
Mrs. Richard Williams Home and Day 
School where “Instruction in any single 
subject” was to be had for eight dollars. 
The Mellen School, run by a distinguished 
public school administrator of later years, 
Calvert K. Mellen, lasted but three years. 
In the frequency of openings and closings 
Buffalo’s post-bellum private schools fol- 
lowed a familiar ante-bellum pattern.** 
Of greater duration were the Elmwood 
School and the Franklin School. Products 
of the kindergarten movement, they grad- 
ually developed into private elementary 
schools. Nichols School, established in 
1892 by William Nichols as a college prep- 


aratory school, reflected the influence of 
the English public school in its organiza- 
tion and curriculum and Nichols’ own con- 
cern that a city environment frequently 
caused students to waste their after-school 
hours. Nichols corrected this by institut- 
ing supervised play and athletics.** Bry- 
and & Stratton’s Business College with its 
convenient day and evening classes and 
the shorter-lived Hicks and Sullivan’s 
Commercial College were of special appeal 
in a business community. By the Pan- 
American year Buffalo’s seventy-one paro- 
chial, private, and other schools enrolled 
21,245 students.*° 


This I Remember — XXIV: The Circus 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


N THE 790’s, there were a number of 
I fairly large circuses touring the coun- 
try, and it was a regular annual event to 
have two, sometimes three, shows during 
the summer. P. T. Barnum’s stood in first 
place, followed closely by Ringling Broth- 
ers; Adam Forepaugh, Sells Brothers, and 
Hagenback were smaller. 

The circus grounds were the old Driv- 
ing Park at Jefferson and Ferry Streets, 
and on the opening day, there was a 
street parade. 

The route of the parade was Ferry to 
Michigan, to Seneca, to Main, to Ferry 
Streets, to the grounds, a distance of seven 
or eight miles. It was a treat for the 
families who could not afford to take all 
their offspring to the tent show where ad- 
mission was 50 cents, reserve seats $1.00 
extra, and the curbs were lined with chil- 
dren and adults. Daily papers published 
the parade route and the starting tire. 

Every circus featured their horses, of 


24. See the students’ publication, The Mag- 
net, Vols. I-III (1882-1894), passim; Henry W. 
Hill, Municipality of Buffalo (New York, 1923), 
Il, 534; Catalogue, Mrs. Williams School, 1885- 
86. 
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which each had from one to two hun- 
dred, besides the ones used in the eques- 
trian acts. They were beautifully groomed, 
of uniform size, and trained to be in- 
different to band music and traffic noises. 

After sitting on the curb for nearly an 
hour, watching trolley cars, carriages, and 
drays, with frequent dashes into the street 
to see if there were any signs of the 
parade’s approach, the faint strains of 
distant music could be heard, and the cry 
“Here they come”, ran from mouth to 
mouth. 

A “spider” phaeton, drawn by a span 
of beautiful, high stepping “high school” 
horses, driven by the owner of the circus, 
dressed in a Prince Albert coat, bowing 
with his silk hat to left and right, led the 
parade, followed by a red and gold band 
wagon, the seats rising in tiers, the sides 
embellished with allegorical figures in 
gold leaf. In the front, on an elevated 


25. “The Aim of the Nichols School,” The 
1910 Verdian, published by the senior class. 

26. Buffalo Express, May 9, 1878; Annual 
Report .. . Superintendent of Education... 
1900-1901, op. cit., p. 96. 


seat, the driver handled the reins of six- 
teen or twenty horses, all of a color, with 
necks arched, moving at a walk. It took 
great skill to maneuver eight teams around 
a corner, and have the wagon turn in the 
street without going over the curb. The 
secret was that the pulling and guiding 
was carried by the pole team and the 
second team, whose whiffle-tree was 
fastened to the front of the wagon tongue. 
From the wagon tongue a long chain was 
fastened, and the seven or cight teams in 
front had their whiffle-trees hitched to 
the chain. Most of the time the chain was 
dragging on the pavement, and it was 
only when starting, or going up an incline, 
that the advance teams did any work. 

In the band wagon were sixteen mu- 
sicians, who played all along Main Street, 
and wherever a crowd gathered. Certain 
musical compositions have been adopted 
by circus bands as peculiarly their own, 
and have been played at every perform- 
ance for the past fifty years. Best known 
are, “Ben Hur Chariot Race”, “Entry of 
the Gladiators”, and “Under the Double 
Eagle”. They were written for a brass 
band, and they quicken the blood of every 
listener. 

Following the band wagon came a group 
of men, in costume, riding horses. Then 
two or three animal cages, the sides closed, 
a carved, gilded figure at each corner, the 
red sides covered with arabesques in gilt. 

Following the cages came some women 
performers, wearing riding habits and 
cavalier hats, riding side-saddle. Then 
more cages of animals, each cage drawn 
by four horses, the drivers seated on the 
top of the cages, in uniform coats and 
helmets. A clown wearing full makeup, 
driving a pony cart. After him a herd of 
camels, each camel led by a man in turban 
and robe. Again cages, on the top of one 
a small band, — one cage has its side open 
and an animal paces back and forth. Five 
or six clowns on foot performing antics to 
amuse the crowd, one has a small pig 
which he alternately drives or carries. 


NOW COME THE ELEPHANTS. 
Shuffling along, a great, gray beast, his 
tusks tipped with gilded knobs, his trunk 
reaching towards the shrinking spectators, 
with the mahout seated on his head, leads 
the herd, which follows in single file, each 
holding the tail of the preceding animal 
with his trunk as they slowly pass by. 

More animal cages. Through the bars 
of one is seen a man seated, while 
stretched out on the floor is a dozing lion. 
Finally in an ornate wagon comes the 
steam calliope, which the man at the key 
board plays from time to time. The parade 
has passed. 

The desire is kindled to see what is in 
the mysterious, closed cages, to watch the 
antics of the clowns, to watch the eques- 
trians, and to see those proud, aloof ladies 
perform their aerial acts. We bought our 
tickets and reserved seats, and as soon as 
we swallowed our supper, we went to the 
grounds. Father went with me, for truly 
he enjoyed the circus as much, if not more, 
than I did. He had brought a pound of 
peanuts, which are fresher, and cost less 
than those sold on the grounds. 

We got to the grounds an hour before 
the performance started. It was daylight, 
so we could see everything plainly. Every- 
thing seemed to be in confusion. Crowds 
of spectators, performers and roustabouts 
were hurrying hither and thither, the grass 
trampled, in bare spots little clouds of 
dust were kicked up and blown on our 
clothes and shoes. 

Two great brown canvas tents were 
erected near the center of the lot, the five 
center poles carefully rodded for light- 
ning. Near the main entrance was one of 
the ornate, parade wagons now become 
the box office. Off to one side was a 
separate tent, before which hung gaudily 
painted banners, a dozen feet or more in 
height, with pictures of Giants, Dwarfs, 
Snake-charmer, an armless woman in 
tights, and many others. 

This was the side show. A man on a 
small platform urged the crowd to see the 
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wonders inside, which was not a part of 
the regular circus. His voice was hoarse 
from shouting, and for the small charge 
of 10 cents, many straggled into the tent. 
Father would not go, so the next after- 
noon I came out and saw it by myself. 

We went back of the main tent, where 
a cluster of smaller tents were erected. In 
the largest one the horses— dozens of 
them — were eating their hay. Another 
tent had the sides raised, and we see the 
long tables and benches, where the em- 
ployees had their meals. Numerous 
smaller tents were the dressing rooms of 
the performers. 

Presenting our tickets at the entrance, 
we went into the menagerie. Against the 
walls, in a circle, were the wagons we had 
seen in the parade. Now the sides were 
open, and behind the bars were the ani- 
mals: lions, tigers, leopards and many 
others. Standing, one foot fastened to a 
stake by a chain, were the elephants, 
reaching out their trunks for the peanuts 
the spectators handed them. 

Some small children, eager to feed the 
elephants, would be frightened when the 
trunks approached them, and draw back 
in alarm, throwing the peanuts in the di- 
rection of the beasts. Some elephants, 
when a throwing gesture was made, would 
curl their trunks over their heads, opening 
their mouths, for the spectators to throw 
the peanuts at the comparatively small 
targets. If the peanuts fell to the ground, 
as most of them did, the elephant would 
find and pick up these small objects, from 
amid the grass and hay, with their trunks. 

Ropes, stretched waist high, kept the 
spectators at a safe distance from the cages 
and the tethered animals, and attendants 
were there to keep small children and 
smart alecks from touching the beasts. 

In the center of this tent was a large 
refreshment stand, where pink lemonade, 
peanuts and crackerjack were sold. Also 
in the center was a very large cage, filled 
with monkeys, whose antics attracted the 
largest crowd. The camels, some zebras, 
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and two ostriches were also tethered in the 
center. 

All this time the band in the main tent 
had been playing overtures, “William 
Tell”, “Poet and Peasant”, and others. 
Entering the big tent, we were ushered to 
our reserved seats, opposite the center 
ring. These reserved seats were the same 
as ordinary seats, with the addition of a 
folding back, which gave some support to 
your spine, and protected you from the 
boots of the person seated on the next tier. 

Within the main tent were three rings 
and a stage, where the various acts per- 
formed. Equestrian acts and ground 
tumbling used the rings, while trained 
animal and balancing acts used the stage. 
Overhead a maze of ropes, pulleys and 
apparatus for aerial performers were sus- 
pended. Surrounding the three rings was 
an oval track, thirty feet or more wide. 
The show opened with a cavalcade of all 
the performers around the track, the 
aerialists on foot, the equestrians on their 
horses. 

After circling the track once, each act 
entered its appointed ring, the others leav- 
ing the arena. The equestrian acts had a 
white horse or two, circling the ring at a 
lope, wearing a bridle and a surcingle, its 
back coated with powdered rosin. The 
performers rode bareback, sitting or stand- 
ing. The men were dressed in white tights, 
the women wore a tulle ballet skirt, over 
pink fleshing. Performers leaped from the 
ground to the horses’ backs, and landed 
standing. They turned somersaults, stood 
on one another’s shoulders, and the ladies 
jumped through paper hoops, always land- 
ing with both feet on the back of the mov- 
ing horse. In the ring, a man dressed in 
high polished boots, white breeches, cut- 
away coat, and silk hat, kept turning on 
his feet, always facing the performer. He 
carried a long coaching whip, which he 
cracked from time to time. He was the 
ring master. 

Now attendants lowered the aerial ap- 
paratus into position. A platform sus- 
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pended at each side of the tent, near the 
top, and two or more trapezes suspended 
in the center. Beneath, a net of rope was 
erected, to catch the performers, if they 
fell. A troupe of men and women, clad in 
tights and spangles, entered and bowed, 
then were hoisted to the elevated plat- 
forms. Trapezes were set in motion, and 
a man swung back and forth from each 
platform. 

After a few swings, hanging by hands, 
knees and then ankles, one man leaped 
from his trapeze, and was caught by the 
wrists by his partner, who was hanging by 
his knees. Then the leap was made again, 
this time a somersault was made in mid- 
air before being caught. 

Now both men hung by their knees, and 
the lady was tossed from one to the other, 
she making twists and somersaults in 
passing. Some times she was caught by 
the ankles, and a complete revolution was 
made before she was launched through 
the air to the opposite performer. All 
through the act, the band played a slow 
waltz like “Over the Waves”, or “Jolly 
Fellows”, with drum rolls for twists. 

In between acts, the clowns would per- 
form as a troupe. While acts were going 
on, individual clowns would cut capers, 
carefully timed not to detract from a 
spectacular stunt. 

Act followed act, for about two hours, 
then the track was cleared for the hippo- 
drome races. Attendants were stationed 
around the track, to prevent the specta- 
tors leaving their seats, and the races 
commenced. 

First was a race of ponies with monkey 
riders, the monkeys dressed as jockeys. 
They clung to the surcingle for dear life, 
as the ponies galloped once around the 
track. Then came a race with riders 
dressed in Roman tunics, with fillets 
around their heads. They rode two horses, 
standing upright, with one foot on each 
horse, galloping twice around the track. 
Next was a race between  two-horse 
chariots, twice around the track. 


Four horses were hitched abreast, and 
the drivers stood in the open-backed 
heavy chariots, which rumbled as_ they 
were driven to the starting line. At a word 
“go” they started at a gallop, the band 
playing, and the chariot bouncing as it 
struck the uneven places in the turf. At 
the turns, the leading chariot, going faster, 
swung wide, and the second team, turn- 
ing short, took the inside track racing neck 
and neck to the next turn. They went 
twice around the track, the blaring band, 
the thundering hoofs, the rumble of the 
chariot, combined with the shouts and 
cheers of the audience, created such a 
din and excitement, that the drivers com- 
pleted a third circle, before they could 
leave the tent. The circus was over. 

Leaving the tent and coming into the 
dark night, it was difficult to orient one- 
self. Gasoline flares gave some illumina- 
tion, and the line of waiting lighted trol- 
ley cars gave a general sense of direction 
as one stumbled over the rough turf. 

For days thereafter I talked about it, 
giving mother and the maid vivid des- 
criptions of the various acts together with 
demonstrations, which generally landed 
me on my back. 
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A Floating Charnel House 
by Evik Heyl 


NE OF THE greatest calamities on the 

Great Lakes struck the propeller 
Allegheny in October 1850.1 The tragedy 
was all the more heart-rending by not 
being due to an Act of God or an error 
in seamanship. 

In 1850 the wave of immigration from 
the northern countries of Europe had be- 
come a flood tide as tens of thousands of 
immigrants came to this country in search 
of freedom, happiness and wealth. A very 
large proportion of immigrants came 
through Buffalo on their way to the west- 
ern farm-lands of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa. 

On October 8, 1850 a party of about 
175 Swedish immigrants, sent to America 
by a colonization society and in charge of 
the Jatter’s agent, arrived at Buffalo on 
their way to Wisconsin. Not a soul could 
speak English, with the exception of the 
agent, who also was custodian of the 
party’s entire wealth, amounting to about 
$100 in cash. They boarded the propeller 
Allegheny of Cleveland, which also took 
on forty cabin passengers, and which was 
commanded by Captain Morrison, the 
clerk or purser being George W. Gardner. 
Allegheny cleared Buffalo that evening for 
Milwaukee, her regular run. After passing 
through Lake Erie, the Detroit River, St. 
Clair River, Lake Huron and the Straits 
of Mackinac without untoward incident, 
the Allegheny made her usual call at 
Beaver Island, Lake Michigan, at that 


1. The writer expresses his sincere thanks 
to Great Lakes Historical Society for provid- 
ing a copy of a Buffalo correspondent’s story 
appearing in the New York Sun, a photostat 
of which is in the Col. Louis C. Sabin papers 
at Wakefield Marine Museum, Vermilion, 
Ohio; to Milwaukee Public Library for very 
complete transcriptions of articles in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and Milwaukee Daily Free 
Democrat; to the National Archives of 
Washington, who kindly supplied the names of 
owners, home ports and other pertinent data. 
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time the domain of the self-styled King 
Strang and his followers. While the boat 
was moored, discharging cargo, a little 
girl among the steerage passengers be- 
came violently ill, and, cradled in her 
father’s arms, died within two hours. She 
was interred on the island. Her mother 
had died on the ocean voyage and had 
been buried at sea. 

The Allegheny then resumed her trip; 
only an hour later the disconsolate father 
died just as quickly. From then on immi- 
grant after immigrant became desperately 
ill so that by the time the boat was off 
South Manitou Island, sixty miles south of 
Beaver Island, no less than twenty-five had 
died. The cabin passengers were quaran- 
tined in their cabins and an emergency 
landing was made at Manitou, where the 
dead were all buried in one large trench 
grave. 

After leaving the Manitous there was 
no place where the Allegheny could put 
in before reaching Milwaukee. Not an 
hour passed but that a death occurred; 
it became utterly impossible for the ship’s 
people to shroud the bodies and hold 
funeral services; the dead were cast over- 
board as fast as they expired. Hunting 
and searching for some remedy which 
might alleviate the plague, the ship’s clerk 
found a cask of New England rum, which 
he broached, dosing the sick with its con- 
tents. During his search he also came 
across a barrel of putrid fish, part of the 
immigrants stores. It may be mentioned 
here that in those years it was customary 
for steerage passengers to provide not only 
their own bedding, but also their cooking 
utensils and victuals. 

None of the boats officers and crew, 
with the exception of the cook, who died 
and was buried at sea, were affected by 
the disease, nor were any of the cabin 
passengers. 
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In the evening of October 11, 1850, the 
Allegheny came into Milwaukee, landing 
at the foot of Broadway, with twelve more 
bodies aboard. According to the story in 
the Sabin papers at the Wakefield Marine 
Museum, Vermilion, Ohio, the Milwau- 
kee health authorities made all those who 
had landed return to the boat and com- 
pelled it to leave the wharf and sail 
out onto the lake. This so aroused a 
body of Swedes in the city that they 
threatened to take drastic steps to remedy 
this intolerable situation. As a result, scows 
were taken out the next day to the 
Allegheny and all the immigrants were 
transferred in them to a warehouse in the 
outskirts of the city. On October 12, 
1850 the Allegheny cleared for Chicago, 
promptly after her passengers had been 
transferred. 

The Daily Free Democrat on October 
14, 1850 reported that on the previous 
day four more deaths occurred among the 
immigrants who were housed in the 
County Buildings at the mouth of the 
river and that 47 were in different stages 
of illness, half of whom would probably 
be corpses in the course of a few hours. 
In order to get the bodies where they 
could be carried off for burial, City 
Marshal O’Brian was obliged to lift them 
on his back and wade thru water half-way 
to his waist. All in all about thirty more 
of the people died before the disease 
disappeared. 

According to the Milwaukee news- 
papers it was the opinion of the doctors 
that the disease was attributable either to 
change of diet and climate, or ship fever 
caused by too close crowding or by ship 
cholera. Germs had at that time not been 
discovered, and apparently nobody 
thought that food poisoning may have 
been the cause. 

The last act of this tragedy was written 
by the Swedish agent; he absconded with 
all the money in his possession:and was 
never heard of again. The heroic clerk, 
Mr. George W. Gardner, later in life be- 


came a prominent citizen of Cleveland, 
was elected Mayor of that city in 1889 
and subsequently was Commodore of the 
Interlake Yachting Association. 

The Allegheny continued running on 
the Buffalo-Milwaukee-Chicago run, be- 
ing acquired in May, 1855 by the Ameri- 
can Transportation Company of Buffalo. 
However the new owners were not to be 
left long in the use of their boat. 

On October 20, 1855 Allegheny was 
approaching Milwaukee at about 1:00 
A.M. She carried a large cargo, about 
thirty passengers, a Second Mate, two en- 
gineers, two firemen and six deck-hands 
under the command of Captain A. C. 
Curtiss. No light could be seen on the 
pier and the boat was headed for open 
water, whipped up by a raging gale. For 
a while the propeller held her own until 
a terrific blast swept away the smoke- 
stack. The consequent loss of draft under 
the boilers caused an immediate loss of 
steam pressure, the boat losing both head- 
and steerage-way. Both anchors were 
dropped but failed to hold, and the boat 
drifted toward the shore near the South 
Point, close to the place where side- 
wheeler Sebastopol had been wrecked two 
days before. 

About an hour later Allegheny struck 
hard, the waves broaching across her 
decks. The steerage passengers were 
brought into the cabin and quicted. 
Gradually the boat worked into an easier 
position, and when daylight came various 
articles were thrown into the water, form- 
ing a bridge of sorts between the hull and 
the shore. Women and children were 
carried across, while many of the men 
jumped into the water and waded ashore. 
No lives were lost; the cabin passengers 
even managing to save most of their per- 
sonal belongings, although the baggage of 
the steerage passengers, packed in large, 
heavy boxes, was mostly lost. 

The Daily Free Democrat mentioned on 
October 24 and 25, 1855 that Allegheny 
had not yet gone to pieces and that it was 
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hoped that about 60% of her cargo could 
be saved. Especially interesting is the item 
that a local photographer, E. W. Fowler, 
took a daguerreotype of the boat as she lay 
ashore and submitted the faithfully exe- 
cuted picture to the paper. Typical Lake 
Michigan autumn gales in October and 


November made short work of the wooden 
hull and soon had it reduced to stove and 
kindling wood. However her engine was 
salvaged and was put into another 
Allegheny, the first propeller to be built in 
Milwaukee.’ 


North Collins Builds A New Church 


by Ethelyn Weller 


HE FACT THAT a new Congregational 
church is being built in North Collins 


has stirred up considerable interest among 
the townspeople about the history of the 
old church. Research has revealed that 
this church organization has been a part 
of the community from its earliest times 
and has participated fully in all its de- 
velopment. 

The first settlers, Quakers from Massa- 
chusetts, came to what is now North Col- 
lins in 1808-09. They followed Jacob 
Taylor, who had settled in Collins in 1807 
in what was later known as Taylor’s Hol- 
low. He was accompanied by a “family” 
of Friends who were primarily interested 
in work among the Seneca Indians of the 
Cattaraugus Reservation.* 

The four families who came to North 
Collins settled a few miles north of Tay- 
lor’s Hollow. They were the families of 
Enos Southwick, Stephen Sisson, and 
Abram and Samuel Tucker. There are 
descendants of all still living in the North 


2. Technical and other details on Allegheny: 

Built at the yard of Luther Moses at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Engine manufactured by Cuyahoga 
Steam Boiler Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Wood Hull, 
Length 177 ft. 10 in., beam 25 ft. 0 in,, depth 
10 ft, 11 in., Gross tonnage 468 tons. Engine: 
Direct-acting engine. Dimensions of cylinder: 
24 in. diameter by 3 ft. 6 in. length of piston 
stroke. Propeller about 13 ft. diameter, 

Allegheny’s Home Ports were: Cleveland 
1849-1853; Buffalo 1853-1855. During her en- 
tire career she ran between Buffalo and Mil- 
waukee, making occasional calls at other Lake 
Michigan west shore ports. 
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Collins area. In May, 1957 a marker was 
placed in the honor of these pioneers on 
the farm just south of the farm of Harry 
Burnham, a great-grandson of Samuel 
Tucker. 

North Collins in 1808 was still prac- 
tically a wilderness. There were only small 
clearings made by settlers in the vast virgin 
forests, and wild animals roamed freely in 
these forests, causing the farmers untold 
misery over the loss of their flocks from 
marauding wolves. At one time they did 
so much damage that bounties were paid 
for their capture. In 1824 it was recorded 
in the old Collins town records that a 
bounty of $10 would be paid for every 
full-grown wolf and $5 for every whelp 
in the town of. Collins, of which North 
Collins was a part until 1852. In 1827 
these bounties were raised to $25 and 
$12.50, and the next year in desperation 
this was again raised to $50 for any wolf 
killed in the town. 

Transportation was very crude, being 
mostly by ox team or on horseback over 


Owners: David Morgan, Jr., Lemuel Weeks, 
Luther Moses and Jacob Javinoll, June 4, 
1849-March 18, 1850. David Morgan, Jr., 
Charles D. Frick and Cynthia Frick, March 18, 
1850—May 18, 1852. Hubby, Hughes & Co., 
and James C. Evans, May 18, 1852-June 7, 
1853. James C. Evans, Hubby, Hughes & Co., 
and Samuel F. Lester, June 7, 1853—May 4, 
1855. American Transportation Company, 
May 4, 1855-end October 20, 1855. 


1. Levinus K. Painter, “Jacob Taylor, 
Quaker Missionary Statesman,” Niagara Fron- 
tier Volume 6, pp. 33-40, (Spring, 1959). 
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roads that were little more than the old 
Indian trails. 

Some time before the first North Col- 
lins settlers arrived the more northern 
part of Erie County had been partially 
settled on the lands of the Holland Land 
Company. This company controlled mil- 
lions of acres in Western New York and 
the land was parcelled out to the settlers, 
few of whom obtained titles without years 
of struggle in making payments. There 
was much dissatisfaction among the farm- 
ers over the company’s operation and the 
Holland Purchase was closed in 1837, but 
it left a memorable mark on Erie County 
as most of the farms were originally pur- 
chased or acquired from the Holland pur- 
chase.” 

With the lure of what appeared to be 
easily acquired property through the Pur- 
chase, more and more settlers came into 
North Collins and soon the nucleus of a 
small village formed around what is now 
the corner of Main, Sherman Avenue, and 
Brant Streets. These settlers were not of 
the Quaker faith. 

The social as well as the religious heart 
of all these pioneer hamlets centered al- 
ways around the church, so that people 
from the first held religious services, at 
first in homes, then in small log structures, 
in the early schools and in larger churches 
as soon as they could be built. Here, also, 
were held the old-fashioned box socials, 
family suppers, religious plays and con- 
certs and other forms of mild amusement, 
which to the hard-working, often lonely 
settlers were the very breath of life. 

The first to follow the Quakers into the 
North Collins area were Congregational- 
ists who were soon visited by the Rev. 
John Spencer, known more intimately as 
“Father Spencer”. This man was born in 


2. William Chazanof’s articles on Joseph 
Ellicott Niagara Frontier Volume 4, pp. 101- 
112, (Winter, 1958), Volume 5, pp. 9-17, 
57-65, (Spring, Autumn, 1958) make clear 
how careful the Holland Land Company was 
to deal tactfully with the settlers. 


Connecticut, served in the Revolutionary 
War and at its close moved to Worcester, 
Otsego County, New York. Later, 
through his pulpit, he was the first to 
bring the news of peace to the people of 
the Holland Purchase at the close of the 
War of 1812. 

He was licensed by the Northern Asso- 
ciated Presbytery in 1800, ordained in 
1801, when he was 43 years old. He spent 
the next twenty years in the Holland Pur- 
chase helping to establish many Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches. He 
died in 1826 at the age of 69 in Sheridan, 
where a marker has been erected to his 
memory. His congregations were so scat- 
tered that he had spent days on foot and 
horseback visiting them. 

Among the churches so founded was 
one in North Collins. On June 11, 1818, 
such an organization was formed, which 
had the unique distinction of having all 
its members from one family — John 
Stanclift, Sr., a Revolutionary War 
veteran, and his children, Timothy, John, 
Jr., Willard, Jesse, Sarah, Lucy, Mary and 
Phoebe and their families. John, Sr. was 
the first moderator of the church. At first 
meetings were held in the Stanclift home 
and John, Sr. had the reputation of being 
a very strict disciplinarian. 

It was the custom of the Holland Land 
Company to grant 100 acres of land to 
the first church in each township. The 
newly formed Congregational group was 
the first in township 7, range 8, and so 
received the usual 100-acre grant. How- 
ever, this land was not in what was then 
the village. It was located less than a mile 
outside on what was considered poor tim- 
ber land, practically inaccessible because 
of lack of roads and transportation facili- 
ties. No one seemed blessed with fore- 
sight enough to envision the growth of the 
village some day to a size that would in- 
clude this tract. 

Accordingly, Willard Stanclift offered 
to exchange this 100 acres of “useless” 
land for one acre of his valuable property 
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on the corner of what is now Main and 
School Streets. An agreement was there- 
fore reached whereby the exchange was 
made, with the stipulation that the land 
would revert to the Stanclift estate if the 
church society were ever disbanded. 
Ironically, when the new church was 
planned it was necessary to purchase a 
small lot at the east end of this acre to 
allow enough space for the new biulding. 

Edward W. Stanclift, a son of Willard, 
cleared much of the grant, built a house 
and barn, but later sold the farm. Over 
the years it has changed hands several 
times until purchased by Angelo Thomas 
whose family has developed it into a rich 
small-fruit farm. 

School Street was cut through from 
Main many years ago, at one time called 
“Church Street”. This passed the old 
grant whose land today is in a newly de- 
veloped part of the village, a short dis- 
tance from a new, modern clementary 
school. 

There is no record of a church building 
until about 1840. Local church historians 
have set the date of the erection of the 
present church as 1844 but in some old 
church records found a few years ago 
there is mention in 1840 of the adoption 
of a resolution not to allow a singing school 
to conduct meetings in the body of the 
church. It gave permission, however, to 
conduct them in the orchestry, probably 
the vestibule, but when this church was 
actually built does not seem to be known, 
nor is there any mention of the removal 
of an older building when the 1844 struc- 
ture was erected. 

One of the old families of this early 
church was that of John Hawley, first re- 
corded in 1826. He was a deacon and 
superintendent of the Sabbath School un- 
til the time of his death in 1881. There 
are descendants of this family who are 
still members of the present church. 

A road was later named after the Haw- 
ley family. This has recently come into 
some prominence and controversy as the 
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new Holy Spirit Roman Catholic Church 
now stands on the corner of Main and 
Hawley Roads and an effort was made to 
have its name changed by members of 
Holy Spirit Church. This was willingly 
abandoned, however, when the historical 
significance of the name was explained. 

In 1836 there was dissension in the 
ranks of the Congregationalists and 34 
members left, uniting with Evans Free 
Congregational Church, leaving only 24 
in North Collins. In 1861 when a new 
form of faith for admission was adopted 
there were only 16 members. 

For several years the pulpit was filled 
by visiting ministers with occasional long 
vacancies when meetings were conducted 
by deacons only. Most ministers stayed 
only two or three years and were of vary- 
ing denominations— Baptist, Friends, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Universalist. 

In 1888 the church was again reor- 
ganized and extensive repairs were under- 
taken. At that time the belfry was added 
with a bell donated by Heman M. Blas- 
dell. 

On July 23, 1890 the first Christian En- 
deavor Society was formed, and the La- 
dies Guild in 1900. The parsonage was 
purchased by the Guild in 1904, which 
also assumed the responsibility of its main- 
tenance. 

Soon after the Congregational Church 
was organized the Methodists formed a 
society and in 1848 built a church on 
property purchased from Mary Stanclift, 
on Main Street only a short distance from 
the other church. Between the two 
churches was the first small village ceme- 
tery. From the first these two societies 
were closely associated and worked to- 
gether very congenially. 

In 1917 it was decided to merge the 
two bodies, with the result that the Metho- 
dists lost their identity in the new or- 
ganization which became the First Con- 
gregational Church of North Collins. The 
first minister was Rev. Chester Molyneus, 
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who remained until June 1, 1919. The 
Methodist building was then purchased by 
the Congregationalists and moved to the 
rear of their building, later named “Pil- 
grim Hall”. 

Other societies organized in the church 
were Pilgrim Circle in 1914; Dewey Mis- 
sionary Society in 1922; Junior church was 
started in 1936 and the Friendly Mission- 
ary Society in 1940. In 1941 a men’s 
missionary society was formed, one of the 
few in existence. Today there are very 
active young people’s groups in this 
church, under the direction of the present 
pastor, Rev. Roger G. Shafer. 

The very beautiful pipe organ was in- 
stalled in 1938, in memory of Mrs. Pauline 
Kimble and her son Albert. Mrs. Kimble 
was the widow of a former Mayor of the 
village, Josiah Kimble. She died July 2, 
1934 and in her will bequeathed the 
church a trust fund of $10,000 and an 
outright gift of $5,000. 

About 1921 the small cemetery near the 
church was discontinued and most of the 
bodies removed to the new village ceme- 
tery just south of the village on the Main 
Road. The few remaining headstones 
were buried deeply and this part of the 
original acre became a small park. 

This was the source of some trouble 
when the new building was being planned. 


Because of the few graves still there no 
building, by law, could be erected on the 
plot. This necessitated the purchase of 
more property at the back of the acre, 
leaving the small park intact at the front 
of the church. The old church and Pil- 
grim Hall will be removed to make room 
for much needed parking space but there 
will be nostalgic memories for many of 
the old-timers. 

There is something about a church — 
solemnity, the memories of a happy mar- 
riage, the tender thought of a baby’s 
christening, the sadness of the funeral of 
a loved one, the joyous music of an Easter 
service or the majesty of a Christmas 
pageant. The old church sent men and 
women to wars, some of whom gave their 
lives in this service. Many others have 
become citizens of note in the interests of 
their community and their country. 

The new church, of brick construction, 
will seat about 400 people, with space for 
as many Sabbath School pupils of all ages. 
There is a modern kitchen and space for 
family suppers and such social activities. 
There will be new furnishings except for 
pieces acquired as memorials through the 
years. The members will occupy the new 
building with pride and a new love and in 
time there will be memories, too. For of 
such is history made! 


Alexander Copley in Fredonia 


by Frank W. Copley 


VERY SCHOOLBOY knows why Iphigenia 

went to Aulis. Her daddy told her to. 
But why Alexander Copley in 1816-17 
went to Fredonia has long puzzled the his- 
torians. He had left the Connecticut valley 
in April 1805, where his family had resided 
for a century and a half, to seek his for- 
tune in New York State. With him was his 
older brother, William Bildad Copley. 
They went first to Otsego County and 
thence to Champion in Jefferson County, 
where on September 25, 1814, he married 


Esther Nott. Here he lived eight years 
learning how to build the crude cotton 
mill machinery then in use. In 1822 he 
went to New Hartford in Oneida County 
to help build equipment for the cotton 
mills near Utica. And from 1824 to 1826 
we find the two brothers at Walden, just 
west of Newburg, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of spindles and looms on their own 
account. In 1826 he was made superin- 
tendent of a factory making textile ma- 
chinery at Matteawan where he and his 
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family remained until 1829 when they set 
out for the west. 

This brief outline of his activities in 
New York State is pretty complete except 
for what the biographical notes of his son, 
Alexander Bennet Copley, describe as a 
“brief interval spent sometime in 1817 in 
western New York, notably Fredonia”. 
Now the question arises, what would a 
textile man be doing in Fredonia? You 
didn’t pick up and leave your family in 
those days and travel three hundred miles 
for the fun of the thing. It was a rough 
trip in 1817 without benefit of the Eric 
Canal, which was to come along only some 
eight years later. The district that was his 
destination we think of today as a seed and 
grape center. We are reminded of Dr. 
Welch and his unfermented grape juice, 
and of the State Teachers College as we 
drive around the square and along the 
shaded streets of a charming western New 
York village, a bare score of miles from 
the Pennsylvania line. 

Our attention to Fredonia as it was in 
1817 followed the reading of an account 
of an integrated silk manufacturing enter- 
prise in Fredonia that appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News, July 2, 1960. In it 
Mrs. Ruth Clow traced its beginning with 
mulberry plantings in the second decade 
of the last century and, notably the plant- 
ing of morus multicaulis, a many-leaved 
species thought more favorable to greater 
production of the fibre than the white 
mulberry more generally in use. Originally 
a household operation, the providing of a 
bounty in 1841 of fifteen cents a pound 
on cocoons and of fifty cents a pound on 
reeled silk encouraged the use of mach- 
inery and we read of a cocoonery fifty feet 
long, fifteen feet wide and twelve feet 
high and of gradually improved reels and 
other mechanisms. The business flourished 
modestly for several years after 1845, but 
with the removal of the bounties manu- 
acture gradually ceased. An infant indus- 
try had had its day and its annals would 
today be untraceable but for the collection 
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of papers and artifacts now in the Histor- 
ical Room above the Darwin R. Barker 
Library. Those curious about such matters 
will there be shown tangible evidence of 
the operation in the form of silken yarn, 
undyed fabric and a well-darned hostess’ 
glove which had doubtless greeted many 
as a guest a century since in one of those 
spacious mansions past which we drove. 

Well, was that all, and if so, what its 
connection with Alexander Copley, the 
textile machinery man who went there in 
1817? Probably none, except that he never 
thereafter lost his interest in silk reels and 
morus multicaulis. However, it did sug- 
gest the possibility of there having once 
been other cloth manufacturing operations 
carried on in Fredonia, now long since 
forgotten. Through the courtesy of Miss 
Belden, the archivist, recourse was had to 
files of the Chautauqua Gazette which was 
rewarding in that it identified two cotton 
mills in Fredonia in operation at the time 
of his visit. One of them was owned by 
Jesse Holly who, under date of February 
10, 1818, ran the following advertisement: 

“The subscriber has on hand a first 
rate sett of machinery for a cotton fac- 
tory with 216 spindles which he is anx- 
ious to sell at a fair price. A yoke of 
oxen and a span of horses or a lot of 
new land in the Indiana country will be 
taken.” 

In the same issue he asked “all persons in- 
debted to him for goods, fulling, carding, 
milling, etc. to call and settle their ac- 
counts immediately.” Then on March 1, 
1817, the Gazette ran a notice to stock- 
holders of the Chautauqua Cotton Manu- 
facturing Company of an assessment at 
the rate of $3.00 per share. 

In the light of these disclosures alone, it 
appears that cotton cloth manufacturing 
was being carried on in at least two estab- 
lishments in Fredonia in the 1817-1818 
period, at about which time there is evi- 
dence that it was facing difficulties. It 
therefore seems reasonable to conclude 
that Alexander’s mission was that of a 
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skilled textile man called in to improve 
operations, or that he went there to look 
over the machinery made available by the 
impending shut-down of the Holly mill. 
If we knew the precise date of his 1817 
visit and its duration the scale would be 
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Design for Growth: The Story of National 
Gypsum Company. By Dean Richmond. 
Printed by Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Inc., 
Buffalo, 1960. Pp. 142. 


This is a substantial memoir assembled 
by a skilled and experienced journalist 
capable of comprehending the subtleties of 
industrial administration. Its chief charac- 
teristic is excitement. Mr. Richmond has 
been startled, as his readers will be, by the 
bold vigor of the leaders of National Gyp- 
sum, and his recital fully justifies the emo- 
tion. Mr. Melvin Baker and his colleagues 
have built a giant concern in the course of 
a generation by taking an unswerving 
course toward expansion; one’s mouth 
drops open to discover that the Great De- 
pression proved to be merely an oppor- 
tunity for the company to pick up dis- 
tressed plants at reasonable prices so that 
its own operations could be further ration- 
alized. The key was selling backed up by 
research and competent manufacturing, 
and no part of the program was neglected. 
And expansion has remained the key to 
company policy, controlled but daring. 

It is a temptation to re-tell the story, for 
it is attractive to Buffalonians accustomed 
to hearing that their city is merely the lo- 
cale of subsidiary plants. In this case en- 
terprise has made Buffalo the center of a 
great concern that cossets its dealers, ac- 
quires nearly endless raw material sources, 
picks up whole industries related to 
its field, and pushes research forward 
mightily. Contemplating the story may de- 
press some of those devotees of gloom that 
infest this area, but we may hope that Mr. 


tipped to one or the other of these conjec- 
tures, failing which, his descendants may 
make their choice. It appears certain he 
was there on a textile mission as was the 
case in all the other moves of his of which 
after a entury and a half we have record. 


Richmond’s verve may infect them suffi- 
ciently to soften the shock. He has been 
particularly effective in making Mr. 
Baker’s determined optimism vivid. He is 
successful as well in elucidating the more 
complex thought that has gone into de- 
veloping a large and flexible administra- 
tive staff capable of keeping a vast and 
sprawling set of mines and factories operat- 
ing efficiently. He does not get beyond 
clear statement of the Chairman’s phil- 
osophy of a human way to conduct admin- 
istration, but is is still very helpful in 
understanding the history. 

Mr. Richmond does not dwell on the 
technical side of the story and has com- 
paratively little to offer on the lower levels 
of administration, such as labor relations, 
and he gives us only a glimpse as to his 
own research procedures and the extent 
of the company’s records. It is to be hoped 
that the records will be there for the his- 
torian of the future, as we can be sure 
at this moment there will be, and a lucky 
one. It is good to be able to close with a 
recognition of the quick and vital style in 
which the book is written. 


The Postal History of Western New York, 
Its Post Offices, Its Postmasters. By 
Pitt Petri. Buffalo, Privately Printed, 
1960. Pp. 292, maps. $6.95, postpaid. 
Postal history has value in several fields 

of study. For the philatelist and collector 

of covers its application is immediate and 
direct. For the general student of local 
and regional history, it reflects the course 
of political, economic, and cultural de- 
velopment, for it is closely concerned with 
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the earliest families, transportation routes, 
and organized communities of an area. 
The postal service, furthermore, was one 
of the first Federal Government activities 
to be created, the enabling act being the 
Constitution itself (Article I, Section 8). 
A history of the service in any area is thus 
a contribution to a rather special field of 
history, namely, Federal administrative 
history, and, more precisely, a special sub- 
division of that field, namely the Federal 
field service. Finally, postal history makes 
its contribution to the bibliography of 
place-name literature in the United States, 
a field not without a fascination of its 
own. (Buffalonians can appreciate this 
value especially, not unmindful of some 
uncertainty as to the origin of the name 
of their own city.) 

So much for generalities. The volume 
under review is a contribution to research 
in all these fields and will facilitate and 
encourage further research in them. Mr. 
Petri expresses hope it will serve as a ref- 
erence work. It is, in fact, a particularly 
valuable kind of reference work, approxi- 
mating a source book, a compendium of 
information on post offices and postmasters 
in Western New York from the earliest 
days (Niagara, 1797) to the present time, 
a period of over a century and a half. In 
it he explores systematically the postal his- 
tory of the eight counties of Western New 
York—Erie, Niagara, Orleans, Genesee, 
Wyoming, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, and 
Allegany. His work has required research 
in a wide variety of sources, including the 
official records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the National Archives, holdings 
of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society and of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library, newspapers, postal guides 
and directories, gazetteers, maps, and 
county histories. He has presented his 
findings partly in narrative and partly in 
tabular form, for ease of reference. 

The introductory sections of Mr. Petri’s 
volume include highly condensed and in- 
formative chapters on the political organ- 
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ization (the development of county and 
town structure) of Western New York, on 
the postal service (the development and 
administration of the system, rates, mark- 
ings, compensation of postmasters, postal 
revenues), and on early postal routes of 
of the area (including the so-called private 
routes). He then proceeds to chapters on 
each of the eight counties, prefacing each 
with a succinct history of the county and 
its towns and a narrative-outline detailing 
the establishment of post offices, followed 
(1) by an extract from the Post Office 
Directory (New York, 1856), listing post 
offices alphabetically, the names of post- 
masters, their compensation, and net 
revenue of the offices, and (2) by a long 
and comprehensive listing of all post of- 
fices in the county from the beginning to 
the present time, the offices being listed 
alphabetically and the postmasters being 
listed chronologically thereunder, showing 
in each instance the date of appointment. 
He concludes with an alphabetical list of 
all post offices in western New York, show- 
ing the inclusive dates of their operation, 
covering all eight counties in a single al- 
phabetical sequence. This list is an es- 
pecially useful addition to the volume, for 
purposes of ready reference. 

It is difficult to convey in a short review 
an idea of the tremendous amount of re- 
search that has gone into Mr. Petri’s 
volume. He deals effectively with such 
problems as variant spellings, variant 
names for the same post office, and identi- 
cal names for different post offices at dif- 
ferent times. The value of the whole — 
both introductory chapters and the chap- 
ters on individual counties — is enhanced 
by a number of carefully and clearly 
drawn maps, essential to this kind of study 
and inserted in the text at the point of 
interest. There is every indication of 
meticulous research. It might be men- 
tioned that though the initial legislation 
to incorporate the village of Buffalo was 
passed in 1813, the War delayed actual 
incorporation until 1816. 
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The book’s format is worthy of its sub- without making an unwieldy volume. 
stance and is a splendid job of photo- Readers will find The Postal History of 


offset publication. The content of the Western New York an important addition 
study is so highly concentrated that the to research collections in our regional 
author could not have published footnote history. 

documentation for specific statements LESTER W. SMITH 


As One Historian to Another 


3 ae suggestion in the Director’s Report that a survey be made of 
the program of this Society has been picked up by the Members 
Advisory Committee and there is reason to think that the Board of 
Managers will assent. Its purpose is evident to those who have ever 
taken a close look at an institution that interests them; 
How Are all institutions are subject to the ups and downs of human 
We Doing? life, and periodic stock-taking is an essential to their 
health. People who initiate and carry on activities come 
to feel possessive about them. Change may be an offense to their pride 
once this emotion becomes established, and change is the essence of 
efficiency in a changing world. 

The exact procedure for the survey is not yet settled, but we hope 
for a careful interviewing of the various heads of departments by a 
subcommittee of the Members Advisory Committee including a careful 
look at the accounts, a submission of findings to a committee of the 
Board of Managers, study and comments by a capable professional with 
administrative experience in other institutions, and a final conclusion 
by the Board. We hope not so much for approbation of the judgment 
of all concerned in our present operations as for improvement in many 
details and a firmer sense of direction for the future. And it may be 
that decisive alterations of policy may be decided upon. 

We try to keep up a reasonable process of self-examination, and 
we ask ourselves questions. Without effort the following reappear in 
our minds constantly: What is our real and basic purpose? Are we 
succeeding in it? How much, and what kinds of efforts are needed to 
come closer to success? Are we allotting time and money in proportion 
to the value of the many parts of our program? Are we doing what our 
members want to see us do? Are we stimulating their interest? Do we 
reach the potential public group that should be ours? Do they even 
know that we exist? Would a television program actually reach them 
better than our publications and our exhibits? Should we devote more 

_ energy to the giving of public speeches? Should we be issuing a more 
complete and detailed annual report? Does the newsletter really pro- 
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vide an adequate substitute for a report, added to the sketchy one we 
now provide? How far should we go in making the museum a teaching 
device? or a center for antiquarian collections? Is it justified for so 
small an organization to contribute so much to state and national pro- 
fessional societies? Are our travel expenditures excessive? Are we 
giving adequate leadership to our regional colleagues? Should we 
expand our magazine and adopt the popular slick format of the day to 
suit the tastes of a broader public? What is the proper balance of the 
antiquarian and the scholarly in our activities? and of the special and 
the popular? Are we getting research done fast enough to provide a 
sure footing for our publishing and exhibiting work? Are we doing too 
much guessing (a confession here) in such work? How can we en- 
courage research beyond providing materials and an outlet for publica- 
tion? How can we get others to adopt broad programs for preserving 
research materials, thinking of the many private and semi-public insti- 
tutions that have no legal responsibilities to save their records, and who 
yet are making so much of our history? 

It is good to write them out. We have been known to occupy 
ourselves neurotically at four o’clock in the morning with them, and it 
is a relief to get them to a group that we know will have something 
judicious to say in response to their prick. When we no longer respond 
to such stimuli we will have to surrender our claim to be alive. 


ENTENNIALS appeal to all of us, whether they have a rational 

basis or not. What’s in a number? But to people drilled to 
measure time in centuries there is logic in observing the passage of that 
much time, and particularly in the case of the Civil War, where so 
many of the effects, even of the issues, are still in evidence. The out- 
pouring of books on that great event is almost enough proof of the in- 
terest, and we are committed to some kind of observance by the interest 
unless we choose to ignore considerations of popularity, which we as a 
public service organization decidedly do not. What, then, can we do to 
make a contribution to social understanding that will permanently 
justify expenditures for this purpose? 

Much activity has already appeared on the national scene, and it 
can be adequately sampled in our own neighborhood. Municipal his- 
torians reporting their work at a recent meeting in Lockport with State 
Historian Albert B. Corey listed the completion and publication of Civil 
War service records, collection of related objects and documents, and 
further attempts to corroborate traditions as to the operations of the 
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Underground railroad as going forward — not by every such agent, but 
among the group, and with unanimity as to the need for the work in each 
case. We know of the intense interest of the members of our own and 
scores of other Civil War Round Tables in the country; their interest 
runs first to the conflict itself in all of its facets but they are sympathetic 
to efforts to extend the field. 

What it is that needs doing? The military efforts are in good hands, 
but there is still much to be learned about the home front, and we invite 
help to do the needed research. Here is the prime connection, not only 
for the time, but as significant beyond any other event in our history, 
between local and national events. President Park wisely observes in his 
annual address, printed above (pages 65 and 66) that the relations of 
our lives, lived in home, neighborhood, and city, to the events managed 
by our national authority must be spelled out in our research and ex- 
hibits work. The Civil War gave tremendous impetus to technical and 
industrial advances; taught us to sacrifice for political ideals; gave the 
opportunity of working to women thinking of the desirability of financial 
and social independence; and forced us to learn to organize philanthropy 
in the cities for the maintenance of those who suffered from the loss of 
the support of wage earners gone to battle. The list could be greatly 
extended. 

The state’s Civil War Centennial Commission is only now organ- 
izing, and we may gather from the precedents of other such observances 
in recent years that the real work of the commemoration will be the re- 
sponsibility of localities. We have in sight, by virtue of the work of the 
Civil War Round Table, a number of interesting exhibits and activities, 
and we hope to have the support of many people and organizations 
when the time comes. Our thoughts are not of celebration, but of medi- 
tation and commemoration. 
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FROM THE MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1960 


Dr. Park read the following memorial to Mr. Charles Diebold, Jr.: 
Ge DIEBOLD, JR. Was a member of this society for forty years 
and of the Board of Managers for thirty years. His service 
assumed many forms beside that of constant attendance at meetings 
of the Board. His political acumen was remarkable and spread to 
many people who because of his influence were 
Charles led to take an interest in the work of the Society. 
Diebold, Jr. At budget hearings in the Mayor’s office he could 
invariably be counted upon to say the right word 
at the right time. The importance of his help lay, however, not so 
much in the spoken word as in his mere presence, radiating as he 
did serenity, dignity, and affability. Every segment of the life of 
our city is the poorer for his passing. Men and women of every 
walk of life, every economic condition, every racial and religious 
tradition, were his friends; he possessed no prejudices save strong 
ones against snobbery and intolerance. 

The civic causes which he served were many, but we may 
believe that his interest in the work of this Society was at least as 
great as any. To this optimistic man Buffalo’s past, interesting and 
unusual as it was, was but the gateway to a future even more 
lustrous. To him civic service was as necessary and important as 
national service. Buffalo has all too few citizens who thus merge 
the differing forms that patriotism may take. To this Society, and 
its work of education, he was therefore a tower of strength. He 
will be sadly missed. He was unique; the mold is broken. 


On motion of Mr. Harriman seconded by Mr. Charles Cary, the 
foregoing expressions of deep regard were adopted, ordered spread 
upon the minutes and a copy transmitted to the family. 
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Organizing Social Welfare 
by Francis J. Walter 


uRING the period 1865-1901 the so- 
Daa welfare of the citizenry of Buffalo 


received unprecedented attention. The 
progress of industrialization had created 
a complex of social problems largely alien 
to the ante-bellum generation. In answer 
to the social challenge of the age of ur- 
banization, Buffalonians of all faiths and 
differing means suggested and implement- 
ed a variety of approaches. Motivation 
for humanitarian service was provided in 
some by a desire to fulfill the social gospel. 
Others responded from a sense of civic 
pride. Still others feared for their own 
economic security lest the social plight of 
the poor go unameliorated and the masses 
rise in rebellion. Regardless of motivation, 
all sensed the spirit of progress which 
permeated the post-bellum years. In in- 
dustry, transportation, and agriculture, in 
medicine and in the finer arts, in so many 
of man’s activities, progress was being 
made. Surely the problems of society: 
poverty, crime, insanity, and the like, 
would not remain defiant of man’s talents 
and immune to his genius. 

Practically all of the institutions of so- 
cial welfare that depended upon private 
support or some assistance from public 
funds were associated during the post- 
bellum period with various churches. Al- 
though Catholic activities in the field of 
social welfare were undoubtedly influ- 
enced by Protestant efforts to fulfill the 
social gospel, the inspiration for perform- 
ing works of charity remained for Catho- 
lics more a matter of tradition than some- 
thing derived solely from the circumstances 
of the post-bellum age. Nevertheless, 
some Catholic institutions, for example, 
homes for working boys, girls, and women 
reflected the needs of an urban society. 

In general, so thorough had been the 
work of Bishop John Timon in providing 


facilities for the orphan, the delinquent, 
the ill, and the insane that his successors 
in the episcopate, Stephen V. Ryan and 
James E. Quigley, could concentrate on 
the expansion of existing institutions 
rather than upon the organization of new 
ones. Sisters of Charity continued during 
the post-bellum period to care for the in- 
sane at Providence Retreat and for the 
sick in two hospitals. This community 
also operated St. Vincent’s Female Or- 
phan Asylum. Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Francis supervised the German 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum follow- 
ing its placement under diocesan control 
in 1876. The latter congregation opened 
a second home for the aged and in 1898 
established the first Catholic settlement 
house in Buffalo, the Angel Guardian Mis- 
sion. Sisters of St. Joseph sought to im- 
prove their instruction of the deaf and 


. dumb by moving LeCouteulx St. Mary’s 


Institution to spacious new quarters in 
1899. The need for an orphanage to serve 
the city’s growing Polish colony was ful- 
filled in 1895 when the Felician Sisters 
of St. Francis founded the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Orphan Asylum. 

Perhaps the most famous of Buffalo’s 
Catholic charitable institutions was a 
group centering about St. Joseph’s Male 
Orphan Asylum and St. John’s Protec- 
tory, which since 1872 were located just 
beyond the city’s southern limits. In 1876 
an energetic young cleric, Nelson H. 
Baker, was appointed to the superintend- 
ency of these institutions. Under his di- 
rection and with the assistance of Sisters 
of St. Joseph and a community of reli- 
gious brothers, Father Baker expanded 
the physical properties of the original 
foundations and undertook new social 
welfare services so that “Father Baker’s” 
came to be a sort of village in itself, de- 
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voted to the care of the orphan, the way- 
ward boy, the unwed mother, and the 
sick. A gifted fund-raiser, Father Baker 
included some of Buffalo’s most promi- 
nent Catholic and non-Catholic citizens 
on the directing boards of his institutions.* 

The application of the social gospel in 
Protestant circles was evident in numerous 
charitable activities conducted by various 
churches. Lutheran and Evangelical de- 
nominations opened orphanages for their 
congregations. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church under its centralized Church 
Charity Foundation expanded its services 
to the aged, the destitute, and foundlings. 
The Women’s Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at- 
tacked the problems of social welfare by 
training a special corps of deaconnesses 
for social service work. The emergence 
of slum areas among the native and imi- 
grant poor suggested the organization of 
a new type of social service, settlement 
work in the affected districts. Trinity 
House Settlement, Westminster House, 
Welcome Hall Social Settlement, and the 
Neighborhood House Association traced 
their origins to the mid-1890’s. 

As antagonisms based on dogmatic dif- 
ferences yielded to a common desire to 
fulfill the social gospel in many Protestant 
churches, interdenominational co-opera- 
tion in social welfare became more feas- 
ible. A board of charitably disposed Prot- 
estant women cared for aged women in 
the Home for the Friendless. Also non- 
denominational was the Ingleside Home 
for Reclaiming the Erring, established in 
1869, for unwed mothers. Still more non- 
sectarian was the Guard of Honor, an 
institution founded in 1868 by an inde- 
fatigable leader among Buffalo’s early so- 
cial workers, Charlotte Mulligan. Miss 
Mulligan was typical of those feminists 
who wanted to see the greater freedom 


1. Thomas A. Galvin, A Modern Apostle of 
Charity: Father Baker and His “Lady of Vic- 
tory Charities” (Buffalo: The Buffalo Catholic 
Publication Co., Inc., 1925), pp. 282-289. 
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women enjoyed applied to the pursuit of 
the social gospel. The death of her two 
brothers during the Civil War prompted 
Miss Mulligan to decide that “I should 
devote myself to doing something for 
men.” She descended upon one of the 
most decrepit areas of the city to vitalize 
a Bible study group of the Wells Street 
Chapel. The Bible study group soon be- 
came the Guard of Honor, possessor of 
a lodging house for temporarily unem- 
ployed and homeless young men, where, it 
was hoped, “a bath, bed and change of 
dirty for clean underclothes would be apt 
to revive the flagging spirit of a despond- 
ent young man.”? To support her charit- 
able activities, Charlotte Mulligan used 
her home for giving lessons in music and 
parliamentary law, sang in church choirs, 
and served for almost thirty years as music 
critic for the Buffalo Courier. While she 
headed the Committee on Insane Men 
of the Erie County Branch of the State 
Charities Aid Association, Miss Mulligan 
departed from her male-centered social 
work to organize “The Scribblers,” a pen 
club for the women writers of Buffalo, 
to assist in the direction of the influential 
Graduates’ Association of the Buffalo Fe- 
male Seminary, and to found one of the 
most lasting of the female clubs of Buf- 
falo, the Twentieth Century Club. 
Armed with the trappings of military 
organizations and likewise using an inter- 
denominational approach in the battle for 
the salvation of the souls of the city’s 
social outcasts was the Salvation Army. 
In 1884 the evangelistic followers of Wil- 
liam Booth were repulsed in their initial 
assault upon the city. Five years later, 
however, a second attempt to establish 
the corps in Buffalo was successful. Amid 


2. Charlotte Mulligan, Report of a Memorial 
Meeting Held at the Twentieth Century Club, 
November 9, 1914, with an Introduction, p. 5; 
Henry W. Hill, The Municipality of Buffalo, 
New York: A History, 1720-1923 (New York 
and Chicago: Lewis Historical Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1923), II, 689. 
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the brothels and groggeries of Canal Street 
a Salvation Army Slum Post was opened. 
A rescue home for women and children 
was also organized. The Prison Gate Mis- 
sion of the Salvation Army had two objec- 
tives: the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of discharged female prisoners and prison 
reform. At the corps’ Men’s Shelter and 
Industrial Home a woodyard was main- 
tained to test by physical labor the faith 
and sincerity of the newly converted. By 
the turn of the century, the Volunteers of 
America, made up the followers of Balling- 
ton Booth who withdrew from William 
Booth’s English foundation to organize a 
movement limited to the United States, 
had opened rescue homes for both men 
and women. Lodging homes of the same 
type were maintained by the Saved Army 
of Gospel Messengers. 

Striving almost exclusively for the so- 
cial welfare of members of their own faith 
were a number of Jewish charitable insti- 
tutions. The Hebrew Union Benevolent 
Association cared for the poor, the sick, 
and travelers. The Sisterhood of Zion 
maintained Zion House, a settlement in- 
stitution where efforts were made to facili- 
tate the adjustment of East European Jews 
to life in America. Abraham Altman, an 
early Jewish resident of Buffalo who had 
prospered in the city’s financial circles to 
become president of the Third National 
Bank, was the inspiration for a consider- 
able amount of Jewish social service work. 

The most progressive and probably the 
most influential of Buffalo’s post-bellum 
social service institutions was the Charity 
Organization Society. Reflecting the spirit 
of scientific methodology which charac- 
terized numerous aspects of post-bellum 
life, the Charity Organization Society 
sought to reduce poverty through a more 
systematic dispensation of charity. From 
the viewpoint of the society’s devoted 
workers, poverty was a social disease which 
could be cured if the proper remedies 
were administered. 

Amid the slums of England where the 


Industrial Revolution’s progress had cre- 
ated a complex of urban social problems, 
the Charity Organization Society’s found- 
er, the Reverend S. Humphreys Gurteen, 
assistant rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Ca- 
thedral, familiarized himself with the 
latest procedures in social service. Con- 
vinced that the London Charity Organi- 
zation Society was the answer to problems 
of distributing charity in a city enmeshed 
in industrialization, the Reverend Gur- 
teen used the summer of 1877 to educate 
the public through the pulpit and the 
press in the workings of organized charity 
and to urge a Buffalo society closely 
modeled on that of London. The time was 
opportune for years of depression had 
caused acute unemployment in Buffalo. 
An unsuccessful railroad strike in 1877, 
labor’s effort to avoid further wage re- 
ductions, had aggravated an already des- 
perate situation. It was estimated that 
. nearly one in seven in our popula- 
tion were wholly or in part supported by 
charity, and that one-half of the enor- 
mous sum distributed to them was 
thrown away on impostors and the un- 
deserving, either through lack of thor- 
ough investigation or from want of 
organized co-operation.*® 
In the words of the Reverend Mr. 
Gurteen: 
Perhaps in no city of the United States 
were the evils attendant upon _indis- 
criminate alms-giving, and the over- 
lapping of charity with the consequent 
pauperization of the poor more marked 
than in the city of Buffalo. It was ac- 
knowledged by all who had given a 
thought to the subject, that, so far as 
official relief was concerned, the muni- 
cipal poor-law system of Buffalo, as 
then administered, was _ essentially 
wrong, and that in numberless instances 
private charity was doing positive harm 


3. Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 
of the Charity Organization Society of the City 
of Buffalo, January 9, 1879, p. 2. 
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by teaching the poor to be idle, shiftless 

and improvident.* 

Gurteen’s propaganda and demonstrations 
of a more systematic distribution of char- 
ity funds through the investigation of ap- 
plications for relief by the Police Depart- 
ment® and by the Guild of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral led to the formation of the Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo in Decem- 
ber, 1877. 

Under the C.O.S. the city was divided 
into eight districts corresponding to police 
precincts, thus avoiding the “political 
bearings” which Gurteen and his associ- 
ates feared would have been inevitable in 
a division based on wards.® A paid agent 
supervised each district from an office, 
centrally located within the district and, 
when possible, in the home of the agent. 
A committee composed of Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen with churches in the 
district and laymen representing the char- 
itable organizations of the area assisted 
the C.O.S. agent. By means of the 
C.O.S.’s central office a general check and 
control was maintained over charity cases. 
The applicant for relief was required to 
make sworn answers to a list of questions. 
After investigation by precinct police cap- 
tains, the municipal Overseer of the Poor 
was authorized to disperse public funds. 
Applications for private relief were for- 
warded to private benevolent agencies. 


4. Fifteenth Annual Report and Proceedings 
of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo, N. Y. for the 
Year 1892, pp. 46-47. 

5. When the state legislature failed to au- 
thorize the appointment of a Commission of 
Charities for the disbursing of all funds raised 
by the city for charity purposes, the Buffalo 
Common Council in July, 1877, passed or- 
dinances requiring investigation by ‘the Police 
Department of all applications for ‘public re- 
lief. Proceedings of the Common Council of 
the City of Buffalo. From January 1, W877 to 
January 4, 1878 (Buffalo: the Courier Com- 
pany, Printers, 1878), pp. 806-807. 

6. Fifty Years of Family Social Work (1877- 
1927): Charity Organization Society of Buffalo, 
p. 20. 
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Assisting both the police and the C.O5, 
and its affiliates were a corps of home 
visitors, who were guided by the C.O.S.’s 
cardinal principle: to distribute no funds 
except for temporary relief. Indeed, the 
Charity Organization Society’s motto, 
“Not alms but a friend,” epitomized the 
purpose of the society in assisting the poor 
to remove themselves from a state of pau- 
perization. Such a methodology of social 
service prompted the Buffalo Express to 
complain: 

It is dreadful that men, women, and 
children may starve while their cases are 
undergoing investigation, because a 
powerful society will not grant relief 
without positive evidence of want; and 
it is not pleasant to think that instan- 
taneous charity is discouraged, and cold 
calculation inculcated, under auspices 
so highly respectable that the sponta- 
neous giver must deem himself little 
better than a heathen.’ 

The Charity Organization Society’s an- 
swer was to point to a lowering in dis- 
bursements for charity for which the so- 
ciety could at least claim partial credit. 
Moreover, standing behind the C.OS. 
scheme of combating poverty stood a col- 
lection of outstanding leaders in the city’s 
business and professional life. Among the 
trustees and sponsors of the organization 
were George W. Tifft, Jacob F. Schoell- 
kopf, William P. Letchworth, Jewett M. 
Richmond, Bronson C. Rumsey, J. N. 
Larned, John G. Milburn, Thomas Cary, 
James H. Dormer, James C. Putnam, Ed- 
win T. Evans, Solomon Scheu, Eben C. 
Sprague, Ansley Wilcox, Abraham Alt- 
man, David Gray, and Sherman S. Rogers. 
In an effort to emphasize the non-sec- 
tarian nature of the Charity Organization 
Society Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
were represented on the board of direc- 
tors. The society’s first paid secretary and 
treasurer was Nathaniel S. Rosenau, a 
Jew. 


7. April 21, 1880. 
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While the city’s business and social elite 
stood behind the C.O.S. and persons like 
Rosenau and Gurteen gave it practical 
direction, the inspiration for a number of 
the organization’s special projects came 
from Maria M. Love. Of distinguished 
New England ancestry, Miss Love used 
her Delaware Avenue salon as a means 
for interesting individuals of wealth and 
influence in the C.O.S. Among those who 
responded to Miss Love’s ideas was Ben- 
jamin Fitch, a wealthy New Yorker and 
former Buffalonian, who contributed sub- 
stantially to the Charity Organization So- 
ciety’s creche, dispensary, and accident 
hospital. The Fitch Creche, which of- 
fered pre-school training for children 
along the lines of currently popular French 
educational theories, was of significance 
in an age of reform in education. On a 
number of occasions, Miss Love was asked 
to demonstrate at national expositions the 
creche she directed. It was Miss Love, 
too, who envisioned the city as divided 
into 195 districts with a church and the 
charitable organizations of the area super- 
vising the social services of the district. 
By 1896, sixty-six districts had been 
accepted by Catholic and Protestant 
churches and religious societies.* How- 
ever, the Love plan was never fully real- 
ized for it soon became apparent that 
only the more well-to-do parishes could 
sustain the financial burden of adminis- 
tering relief. Nevertheless, from the church 
district plan of Miss Love came a stimulus 
for settlement work and for an increase 
in volunteer C.O.S. visitors. 

In its scientific approach to poverty as 
a curable social disease, the Charity Or- 
ganization Society established a number 
of “provident schemes,” institutions which 
were to provide the means for overcoming 
pauperization. The original constitution 
of the society called for a penny bank, a 
dispensary and a creche in each district.° 


8. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo, New York, 
1894-1895, pp. 47-53. 


In practice, centralized rather than district 
institutions were put into operation. Un- 
der a penny bank scheme a series of 
stamps, ranging in denomination from one 
cent to one dollar and featuring the por- 
traits of notable men associated with Buf- 
falo’s history, such as Fitch, the philan- 
thropic donor of the Fitch Institute, the 
C.O.S’s headquarters (orange, one cent), 
and Elbridge Spaulding, the banker and 
congressional figure of Civil War fame 
(green, one dollar), went on sale. The 
Provident Loan Company of Buffalo was 
the C.O.S.’s answer to the exorbitant in- 
terest rates charged by some money lend- 
ers. C.O.S. committees agitated for a 
number of social reforms. Partially 
through the society’s efforts a municipal 
bath house was opened and city ordinances 
and state laws governing the inspection 
of tenements and school attendance were 
enacted. 

The Depression of 1893-1895 put the 
C.O.S. through a rigorous test. With un- 
employment rapidly mounting to 15,000 
for the first winter of the depression, the 
Charity Organization Society found it 
necessary to increase its investigatory per- 
sonnel to handle the 9,661 cases for 1893. 
In 1892, its cases had been limited to 
1,573. In 1894, and again in 1895 the 
Common Council responded to demands 
for emergency relief by voting appropria- 
tions well beyond the normal require- 
ments of the poor fund. A labor test for 
determining the willingness of the unem- 
ployed to do some manual work, usually 
on civic improvements, in exchange for 
public assistance was given to those who 
wished a share in the $65,000 raised by 
the Citizens’ Relief Committee. The Dol- 
lar Relief Society paid women in return 
for sewing. As the depression continued 
and the resources of private agencies be- 


9. Suggested Rules for the Direction of the 
District Committees of the Charity Organiza- 
tion of the City of Buffalo, Approved by the 
Council at a Meeting Held January 17, 1878, 
p. 2 
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came strained, the city authorized the use 
of pieces of vacant land for subsistence 
gardening. “The potato patch plan” was 
successful enough to influence the state 
legislature to authorize the city to annu- 
ally appropriate a sum for this purpose. 
By the turn of the century, prosperity 
had returned and subsistence gardening 
gradually passed into oblivion.*° 

Expenditure of public funds for charit- 
able purposes first began in 1829 when 
the County Poor House was opened on 
the present site of Holy Angels’ Church. 
Until the rise of a spirit of social reform 
following the Civil War, the county alms- 
house remained a catch-all for public re- 
lief clients. Insane and feeble-minded 
children and adults mixed indiscriminately 
with the normal poverty-stricken inmates. 

Despite the apathy of state legislatures 
enmeshed in corruption, the reform litera- 
ture of Charles Dickens, Jacob A. Riis, 
Stephen Crane, and others, the agitation 
of feminist, religious, and humanitarian 
social reform groups, and the impetus de- 
rived from the new orientation in Protes- 
tantism toward the social gospel effected 
beneficial changes in the area of public 
charity. 

In 1871, on the occasion of breaking 
ground for the Buffalo State Asylum for 
the Insane, the governor of New York 
State took cognizance of the injurious 
effects of institutionalizing the insane in 
county poor houses and recognized the 
obligation of the state to take a more ac- 
tive role in caring for the mentally ill.” 
Four years later, dependent children came 


10. Seventeenth Annual Report and Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Charity Organization Society in Buffalo, 
N.Y. for the year 1892-1893, p. 57; Eighteenth 
Annual Report, op. cit., p. 61; Proceedings of 
the Common Council of the City of Buffalo, 
January 1, 1894 to December 31, 1894 (Buf- 
falo: James D. Warren’s Sons, 1894), p. 661; 
ibid., 1895, pp. 285, 319. 

11. Annual Report of the Board of Mana- 
gers, Buffalo State Hospital (Buffalo: White & 
Brayley, 1873). 
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to benefit from a state law requiring their 
separate institutionalization. The deplor- 
able situation at the County Poor House 
was improved further when the Buffalo 
State Asylum for the Insane finally began 
to accept patients in 1880.'* By the State 
Care Act of 1890 the state assumed still 
greater responsibility for the insane and 
feeble-minded. 

Meanwhile, the plight of the dependent 
child become the special provience for 
much of the humanitarian work of Wil- 
liam P. Letchworth. Letchworth had ac- 
cumulated a fortune in Buffalo through a 
hardware merchandising business and the 
manufacturing of iron products. In 1873, 
when he was fifty years old, Letchworth 
decided to dedicate his remaining years 
entirely to philanthropy and the fulfill- 
ment of the social gospel, a popular tenet 
of the Unitarian Church of which he 
was a member.** Letchworth used _ his 
position on the State Board of Charities 
to urge the passage of legislation requiring 
the removal of children from the un- 
healthy atmosphere of county almshouses 
and their committment to institutions be- 
coming their tender years. Legislation of 
1875 provided for the placement of chil- 
dren either with families or in appropriate 
institutions. Letchworth favored the form- 
er plan, a practice which received wide 
acceptance and became known as the Erie 
County System. An investigation in 1896 
revealed glaring abuses in the home-place- 
ment system and led to the enactment in 
1898 of a comprehensive statute govern- 
ing the placing-out of dependent chil- 
dren. The merits of institutional versus 
foster-home care were intensely debated 
in social service circles during the period, 
and, although charges were raised that 


12. Politics was the cause of the long delay 
in opening the institution. Buffalo Express, 
June 3, 1878. 

13. J. N. Larned, “The Life and Work of 
William Pryor Letchworth,” Publications of 
the Buffalo Historical Society, XVII (1913), 
17 


some institutions retained children over 
excessive periods for monetary or sectarian 
reasons, by the turn of the century the 
trend was definitely away from institu- 
tionalization in favor of the more natural 
foster home. Meanwhile, Letchworth had 
expanded his knowledge of insanity 
through travel and study abroad. He also 
became interested in the related field of 
epilepsy. Toward the end of the post- 
bellum period Letchworth contributed two 
significant works to the expanding litera- 
ture of special service: Insane in Foreign 
Countries and Care and Treatment of 
Epileptics.* As in the case of other Buf- 
falo pioneers in social reform, Letchworth 
looked to Western Europe, where progress 
in social service had been pronounced dur- 
ing the later nineteenth century, for guid- 
ance and inspiration in his own efforts. 
Despite the demands for the cheap labor 
of children during the post-bellum age 
of industrialization, gains were made in 
the field of child welfare. Largely through 
the efforts of the members of Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a Children’s 


Aid Society was organized in 1872. The ° 


society maintained a home for working 
boys. A few years later, the Buflalo Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
began its work. The Buffalo society was 
patterned after that of New York City 
where Henry Bergh, founder of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, had been prompted to rescue 
children from a brutality of parents and 
employers which sometimes exceeded that 
administered to animals. By 1900, provi- 
sion had been made for the physical care 
of handicapped children in an out-of-town 
state hospital for the crippled and deform- 
ed. LeCouteulx St. Mary’s institution 
continued its educational program for the 
deaf and the mute. 

The increasing concern for the social 
welfare of minors benefited particularly 


14. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1889, 
1900, 


the orphan and the mentally and physical- 
ly deficient. While the normal child of 
middle class or well-to-do parents enjoyed 
a strict but pleasant enough upbringing, 
the children of poor and immigrant fami- 
lies frequently fell victim to the Industrial 
Revolution, their cheap labor exploited 
shamelessly in the shops and factories of 
the machine age. In 1886, New York State 
passed a Factory Act which forbade the 
employment in factories of minors under 
eighteen years of age and of women under 
twenty-one for over sixty hours a week. 
The employment of children under thir- 
teen was prohibited altogether. Enforce- 
ment of the act was so lax and the penal- 
ties for its violation so slight that in 
reality no employer felt that his right to 
handle his employees as he saw fit had 
been seriously interfered with. In general, 
the child over thirteen who either wanted 
to or was compelled to work found no 
solicitous state restricting the long hours 
of labor, low wages, or unhealthy working 
conditions. It was inevitable that minors, 
spending their formative years in slufh 
housing and exposed to the adult world 
of the factory, should in some cases be- 
come delinquents and criminals. James O. 
Putnam warned his audience at the ob- 
servance of the Buffalo Orphan Asylum’s 
fiftieth anniversary of the prevailing con- 
ditions when he noted: 

We are rapidly becoming a nation of 
great cities. In them gather the danger- 
ous elements of society. In them anarchy 
hatches its plots of murder and lights 
its revolutionary fires. . . . Neglected, 
homeless and poverty-stricken children 
easily drift into evil and criminal cour- 
ses and become the natural recruits of 
the enemies of the social order. To put 
the argument on the lowest plane, can 
the more fortunate classes afford to 
refuse a liberal helping hand to youth 
who are thrown upon the world with- 
out friends and without hope??® 


15. Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Buf- 
falo Orphan Asylum, p. 48. 
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The state legislators, representing the 
interests of business, preferred to practi- 
cally ignore the economic causes of crime 
among juveniles and attempted to com- 
bat the rising crime rate through other 
less controversial approaches. In 1877, the 
state ordered the placing of children under 
sixteen who had been convicted of crime 
in special institutions separate from the 
jails of mature offenders. Equally environ- 
mental in approach was a rehabilitation 
program for youthful offenders inaugurat- 
ed at the Elmira State Reformatory for 
Men. Education in the trades and the de- 
termining of the length of confinement on 
the progress of the individual in rehabili- 
tation were among the Elmira reforms. 
Perhaps influenced by the pioneer work of 
Denver’s Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey in 
organizing a juvenile court, Buffalo’s 
Police Justice Thomas Murphy began in 
1900 to hear children’s cases apart from 
those of adults. Meanwhile, some restric- 
tion in child labor was effected through a 
stricter enforcement of compulsory school 
attendance laws, especially those of 1894 
and following. 


This I Remember —XXV: 
by Charles S. Illingworth 


| acre EBELING had a brother, much 
older, who was secretary to the freight 


agent of the Erie Railroad lake freight 
office. He thought he could get me a job 
at his office. He could and he did. Father 
thought the experience of working in a 
freight office would be good for me, so I 
took it, and I did learn a lot about freight. 
The office was on Ohio Street. On one 
side was a dock where the vessels of the 
Union Steamship Line, owned by the Erie 
Railroad, used to dock and unload into 
the freight house. There the shipments 
were sorted and loaded into cars for de- 
livery further east. 

My duties were manifold and included 
delivering inter-office mail to other freight 
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By 1901, the entire area of child welfare 
had received unprecedented attention. 
The state had come to play an increasingly 
large role in the supervision and financing 
of the care of the delinquent, the depen- 
dent, and the physically and mentally 
handicapped child, while the actual care 
of these children remained largely in local 
hands. The greater role of the state in 
supervising local agencies was advanced 
through the establishment in 1867 of the 
State Board of Charities. Various legisla- 
tion, culminating in the Poor Law and 
State Charities Law, both of 1896, aug- 
mented the power of this agency. The 
multiplication of local agencies of social 
service during the period 1865-1901 re- 
flected the growing complexity of social 
problems in an urban, industrial center. 
The humanitarian concern of Gurteen, 
Letchworth, Baker, Love and others re- 
ceived some degree of recognition in the 
selection of Buffalo for the 1880 meeting 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


I Work on the Railroad 


houses, getting initials and numbers of 
cars that made up the trains, verifying 
waybill numbers with car numbers, and 
any other work Mr. H. Emery, the agent, 
the chief clerk, or the cashier could find 
for me to do. It was fascinating to watch 
the freight handlers shoving their loaded 
trucks from the holds of the lake steamers 
from Duluth, Chicago and other ports, 
into the freight house, where it was sorted 
and reloaded on freight cars. Cars be- 
longing to other roads were loaded for 
points on the route to their parent lines. 
Car-loaders were expert in packing and 
bracing shipments so they would carry 
safely while in transit. 

The rough men working in the yards, 
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beneath their tough talk, were always 
ready and helpful in giving a green-horn 
the information he needed to do his work. 

A most disagreeable experience ter- 
minated my employment. 

The toilet in the freight house was a 
dark and dirty appearing cubby hole, 
which fortunately I did not have occasion 
to use. After about three weeks however, 
I did use the seat. A day or two later I 
had a most persistent itching. A couple 
of days later mother noticed vermin in my 
bed, and I was sent to Dr. Joseph T. 
Cook for an examination. One glance and 
he asked me what toilet I had used re- 
cently. When I told him about the freight 
station he laughed. 

He gave me the name of an ointment, 
and instruction for its application. I was 
compelled to wear a towel like a diaper, 
which was afterward burned. I was free 
of the pests in two or three days. 

Mother put her foot down. I was not 
to work where I was exposed to such ver- 
min, and my connection with the Erie 
ceased. Every time father looked at me 


he shook with laughter, and mother would ° 


remark, “I fail to see anything humorous 
about it”, which only caused him to laugh 
harder. 

Working at the Lake station, I became 
familiar with the activity of the water 
front. At that time most of the railroads 
owned a fleet of lake steamships. In addi- 
tion to the Erie Railroad’s Union Line, the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad had the Lehigh 
Valley Navigation Company. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad owned the Anchor Line 
and the New York Central Railroad con- 
trolled the Western Transit Line, whose 
steamers were named after the cities 
served by the railroad. 

Some of the freight houses and docks 
were separated from the mainland by the 
Buffalo River and Blackwell Canal. The 
electric and telephone wires leading to 
these offices were enclosed in a cable 
which lay on the bed of the stream, and 
a “Cable Crossing” sign was erected on 


the banks to warn steamers to use care, 
but occasionally a deep-draft steamer 
would foul the cable, cutting off electric 
service until it could be repaired. 

There were many coal trestles along the 
harbor. The Lackawanna had one at the 
foot of Erie Street, the Erie one at South 
Street. Others were located on slips. 

A coal trestle is an elevated railroad 
track, by which cars could be unloaded 
into a giant hopper, which had adjustable 
iron chutes. Steamers moored against the 
trestle, the chutes weres lowered, and the 
coal slid from the hopper through the 
chute into the hold of the vessel. 

In those days machinery for unloading 
cars by tipping the entire car was un- 
known. Some coal cars had “hopper 
bottoms” which opened and spilled the 
coal on the track, most of it falling be- 
tween the ties. Most of the cars were un- 
loaded by men shoveling the coal over 
the sides. When regular coal cars were 
not available, a temporary partition was 
nailed across the door of an ordinary box 
car, which was then loaded with coal. 
Upon arrival at the trestle, a man with a 
sharp ax would chop the partition, the 
coal spilled out into the hopper, and men 
with shovels would complete the un- 
loading. 

Along the banks were the grain eleva- 
tors. They were great, tall structures 
built of wood, with blank, windowless 
walls painted a dull red or a mustard yel- 
low and covered with dust and grime. A 
square wooden “leg” reached out over the 
water like an elephant’s trunk. Here the 
steamers tied up while their cargoes of 
corn, wheat, or other grain were unloaded. 

Across the water from the foot of Main 
Street was an island on which stood two 
elevators, the Dakota and the Richmond. 
Some families had homes on this island. 
The Dakota burned and the Richmond 
was torn down when the island was dredg- 
ed out. While it was in existence, the 
channel was so narrow that lake steamers 
could not maneuver under their own 
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power, and had to be towed and pushed 
into position by the dwarf but powerful 
tugs of the Hand-Johnson Line. 

These small tugs were painted green 
with red superstructures, and black smoke 
stacks, and boasted shrill whistles. They 
were named after the states. When they 
put their power into maneuvering one of 
the big steamers, clouds of black smoke 
billowed from their stacks, and the water 
beneath their stern boiled and tumbled in 
a turmoil from the vigor of their screws. 

A number of men operated small ferry 
boats from the dock to the island or to 
elevators and trestles. These boats were 
about the size of a skiff, but with flat 
bottoms, low sides, and square ends. The 
seats were similar to an ordinary row boat. 
The ferryman stood at the stern, and with 
a single oar, fitted into a groove in the 
stern, propelled the boat forward and 
steered at the same time, dodging the 
steamers and tugs, to land passengers at 
their destination. 

I should mention the Hamburg Canal. 
As I remember, it was a noxious body of 
stagnant water, black as ink, which lay 
between rat-infested banks, back of Canal 
Street. Main, Erie, and Commercial 
Streets crossed it by bridges, and I re- 
member stopping to look down at the dark 
water covered with a grey scum. One end 
of a sunken scow was sticking up. Rub- 
bish and refuse floated on its nauseous 
surface and rats scampered along the 
banks. The stench was overpowering and 
I hurried away. In 1901 this eyesore was 
filled in. 

Before leaving the railroads, let us take 
a brief look at the passenger stations. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western had a 
small, one-story building made of brick 
so faded and covered with grime that the 
original red color could hardly be dis- 
tinguished. It stood on the west side of 
Main Street near the docks where the 
trains crossed at grade. The interior was 
dimly lit, furnished with long wooden 
benches, and heated by a pot-bellied stove. 
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The Lehigh Valley station on Washing- 
ton Street, between Perry and Scott 
Streets, was also a brick structure, but 
more commodious, having offices on the 
second story. The tracks terminated at 
the station. It was also the terminal of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad, a Canadian 
railroad. 

At Michigan and Exchange Streets, the 
Erie depot stood in the shadow of a via- 
duct. It also was a two-story building of 
red brick, small, dirty, and worn. The 
Erie tracks terminated at the station, but 
the tracks of the trains using the Central 
station were alongside. The most pre- 
tentious building was the New York Cen- 
tral station, a block nearer Main Street 
from the Erie station. This two-story brick 
building, with a square tower at each cor- 
ner, had ceilings so high that, from the 
exterior, it appeared to be of three stories. 

It had two entrances from Exchange 
Street to the waiting room. A long bag- 
gage room with several double doors, 
where C. W. Miller and O. J. Glenn bag- 
gage wagons loaded and unloaded trunks, 
was on the western end of the building. 
The waiting room was commodious, con- 
taining the ticket office, a parcel check- 
room and a separate waiting room for 
ladies. It contained the standard benches, 
found in all waiting rooms, and had cen- 
tral heat. An exit from the train shed led 
directly to the street, and separated the 
waiting room from the lunch room. 

Several exits led to the train shed, 
which was roofed over, as more than one 
train was loaded at one time. Trains on 
the West Shore, Michigan Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Lake Shore, and Toronto, Hamil- 
ton & Buffalo railroads used. 2 eae: 
as well as the Central. In addition to the 
through trains, local accommodation 
trains left nearly every hour. The Belt 
Line, and trains for Niagara Falls left 
hourly. 

The New York Central had a special 
locomotive, about thirty feet long, with 
brass rails and trimming and the name 


“Niagara” in script painted under the 
engineer’s window. Over the boiler was 
built a glass observation room, where the 
division superintendent and other officials 
sat when making trips to inspect the right- 


of-way in their division. Train men called 
them “pony engines” and in addition to 
the “Niagara” one was kept at Syracuse, 
and another stationed at Watertown. 
They were retired in the 1920's. 


Charles Burchfield on Art — An Interview 
Edited by Julian Park and W. H. Glover 


Perhaps first among the duties of a his- 
torical society (or not lower on the list 
than second to the duty of preserving what 
it has) is gathering the contemporary ma- 
terials that will be the basis of future his- 
tory. The Staff of this Society would like 
nothing better than to collect the papers 
of all of those of our fellow citizens who 
are contributing creative effort or who are 
at least close observers of the significant 
work going on about us. Since it has be- 
come less fashionable to keep a diary or 
write extensive letters it ts seen to be de- 
sirable to resort to the voice-recording 
machine, and many of our members have 
suggested that this be done. The process 


is rewarding but time-consuming so that , 


too little of it can be undertaken, and it is 
therefore an added pleasure to offer here 
an essay in this form. 

Our subject needs no introduction. It 
may be interesting to readers to know that 
the interview was done (and the help in 
framing questions given by Professor 
Philip Elliott of the Albright Art School 
of the University of Buffalo is acknowledg- 
ed) in spite of the subject’s admirable 
habit of writing a diary because he has not 
been accustomed to comment on the 
familiar scenes of his life except as they are 
used by him in his painting. That his 
broader views may be interesting can be 
left to readers to decide — Editors. 


Park: Mr. Burchfield, the first of the ques- 
tions that we would like to ask you would 
be something like this: What has-in your 
opinion been your chief preoccupation in 
the development of your work as a 
painter? 


Burchfield: I would say that it would be 
the study of nature and trying to put down 
on paper my impressions of nature and 
my reactions to my environment. For 
example, when I was in the third grade I 
was so interested in weather that I put 
down on the calendar we had hanging in 
the kitchen the kind of weather we had 
for each day, using symbols. If it was a 
sunny day of course it was a sun shining 
from a corner, clouds for a cloudy day, 
arrows showing what direction the wind 
took and so on. 

Park: What use did you make of it, any? 
Burchfield: None, it just seemed to me 
important as you look back over a month 
to know what kind of weather you had. 
I think in a way it probably was the 
earliest beginning of trying to put down 
my reaction to nature. Instead of making 
a picture I used symbols and put them on 
the calendar, to record my observations. 
That’s been my preoccupation all through 
my career, trying to record everything I 
see which of course is very frustrating and 
agonizing because it can’t be done. And 
that is the way it has been this present 
season. It’s been such a beautiful fall and 
every time I go out I see subjects for 
dozens of pictures and I can’t do them all 
of course. Lots of times I wind up not 
doing anything just because there’s so 
much to do. It seems to me that that 
would be my main preoccupation although 
I have created many paintings and spent 
years in recording my reactions to the 
human drama and industry. That in- 
cludes all kinds of portraits of houses and 
also cityscapes. These may not seem to be 
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directly related to nature although of 
course humanity is really part of nature in 
the true sense. There has been somewhat 
of a conflict through the years between 
what I would call the human aspect of 
life and pure nature. I pursue one for a 
certain length of time and then as a re- 
action I have to go to the other. All 
through the 20’s I was preoccupied with 
the human scene, cityscapes, industry and 
so forth, then in the early 40’s I reacted 
against that and my recent work has been 
more pure nature, very little cityscapes or 
industry. Now I think I’m on the verge of 
perhaps reacting against the nature 
themes; I feel the need of doing some 
more Buffalo scenes; perhaps the Thruway 
might have had something to do with 
that. I see Buffalo in an entirely new light 
while driving on it; I see new scenes and 
new aspects I never saw before and feel 
the urge to record them at times. What 
will come of it I do not yet know. 
Glover: Do you ever make sketches merely 
as memoirs to remind you of things? 
Burchfield: Yes I do a lot of that and file 
them under seasonal headings. By the way 
have you been out to the studio, either one 
of you? You probably ought to take a look 
at it and see how I’ve got ideas filed in 
portfolios under various headings. For 
example, all the different kinds of suns 
there are. Most people think of the sun 
as a fiery ball in the heaven that gives us 
light, heat and power but I am thinking 
of different kinds of visual suns; quite 
often you'll see a half sun through a slit 
in the clouds when it is setting —it’s a 
perfect half circle of red. That’s one kind 
of sun. Another one is when just half of 
it is out from behind a cloud. I have a 
whole collection of varied suns which I 
might want to refer to in painting a 
picture. 

Glover: In other words it’s not a matter 
of merely creating a record but of working 
toward the representation of an experience 
on paper or canvas? 

Burchfield: Yes, trying to memorize some- 
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thing and noting it down, for you cannot 
trust in your memory. It has to be drawn 
in some way to remind me later on of 
what the actual event was. Then I keep 
it filed away until the need for it arises, 
Glover: When did you make the transi- 
tion from your recording of weather by 
symbols on a calendar to sketching? 
Burchfield: Well, I don’t really remember, 
I started to draw pictures before I was six; 
unfortunately all those pictures are gone. 
I wish that they had been kept. Not be- 
cause they would have any real value ar- 
tistically, because they wouldn’t, but they 
would show a part of my development. I 
told you I made these symbols when I was 
in the third grade and then I went on to 
say that I had started drawing pictures 
before I went to school, which is true; but 
I don’t think I had tried to draw pictures 
of weather before I went to school. 

Park: Have you kept those earlier efforts? 
Burchfield: No, I wish I had. I do have 
one drawing I made when I was nine years 
old. It’s a drawing I made on a piece of 
wood. Somebody was repairing the house 
and this piece of wood was left on the 
ground and I made a drawing of our 
house on it. I have that. It has no artis- 
tic value at all. , 
Glover: You also kept a prose record in 
your journal? 

Burchfield: Yes. 

Glover: But you haven’t thought of that 
as a complete artistic production or never 
tried to develop writing of that kind. 
Burchfield: No. I think that would make 
me self-conscious in my writing. I mean if 
I was keeping a journal thinking that 
some day after I was dead people were 
going to be interested in my thoughts and 
what I was doing and so on I would im- 
mediately become self-conscious. I’d be 
writing for posterity, which I think would 
be very foolish. And I don’t think it would 
be doing anything artistically for posterity. 
You probably think that an artist hopes 


_that his work will live on quite a long time 


after he has gone but I don’t think it 


would be valid to paint for posterity. You 
paint for yourself primarily. 

Park: Our next question may seem to 
verge on the religious or philosophical side 
but it might be worthwhile to tackle it any- 
way. We were wondering about your ap- 
proach to nature. In your approach 
would you recognize a kind of Pantheism? 
That would involve your giving us a defi- 
nition of Pantheism, I think. 

Burchfield: Yes; well, my understanding 
of Pantheism is that the sum total of cre- 
ation is God and my own belief is that 
God is a separate entity or spirit, and that 
while he has created everything and 
created the laws of the universe and is 
present everywhere in the universe he is 
still separate from his creation. I recog- 
nize as I look at the world that it is the 
handiwork of God and that God is present 
everywhere; and quite consciously in many 
of my paintings I try to give the feeling 
that God is present in that particular 
scene. I don’t know whether that answers 
your question. 


Park: Well, it’s a very difficult question to 


answer. 

Burchfield: I found another definition of 
Pantheism which is that all Gods, no mat- 
ter what conception they are, pagan gods, 
the Mohammedan, the god of Buddhism 
and so forth, all gods are equally valid, it 
simply depends upon what system of re- 
ligion you happen to be born into. That, 
I think, is too broadminded an attitude. 
You can respect other peoples’ gods but 
you cannot recognize that any of them are 
equal to your own conception of God. 
Mine happens to be that of the Christian 
God, so I think that question probably 
should be: do you feel the presence of God 
in nature? I think a lot of people think 
that that is what Pantheism is. But ac- 
cording to the strict definition of the word 
I’d say that I don’t recognize Pantheism 
as anything valid. 

Glover: Don’t you think it is vetietile that 
the question arises from the fact that your 
paintings have the kind of spiritual vitality 


you’re talking about? You’re trying to 
make the presence of God felt, therefore 
it is possible for some minds to interpret 
it that you feel that nature is God. 
Burchfield: Yes, and I think at one time 
in my life I thought of nature almost as 
a God. I worshipped nature with a capi- 
tal letter and thought of nature as being a 
god of some kind. Nothing to do with 
Pan, of course. 

Park: How would your definition of Pan- 
thesism appear in your scenes of city 
streets and railroad yards and that sort of 
thing? 

Burchfield: Well, I don’t think it would 
enter into that. I think of that as some- 
thing completely human but then I belie 
myself because I say that God is present 
everywhere, even down in a coal mine. I 
don’t consciously think of God as being 
present on a railroad, but of course that is 
not logical, for we know He is everywhere, 
even where the area is most completely 
man-made. 

Glover: Basically you believe man to be a 
part of nature, which resolves some of the 
apparent contradictions in your attitudes. 
Burchfield: Yes. As I say it doesn’t seem 
quite consistent to say that man’s world is 
not beautiful. I was coming into the city 
recently at sunset time and passed the new 
bridge, that is, the new superhighway 
that’s being built there. That structure I 
thought was one of the most beautiful 
things I had ever seen. The lighting was 
right at that time of day and it was almost 
pure abstraction; and yet it was more 
beautiful than an abstraction because it 
really meant something. 

Park: So you think that the Thruway 
doesn’t suffer from its immediate environ- 
ment? It’s certainly not pretty in the or- 
dinary concept of the word. 

Burchfield: No, but from the point of 
view of the pattern and design, I think it 
makes it more interesting to see some of 
those old dilapidated houses through the 
supports of the Thruway; that makes for 
tremendous interest. 
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Park: I think our next question has some 
bearing on what we’ve just been saying 
because you have, in general, chosen to 
live apart from the city environments so 
attractive to the current generation of 
younger American painters. Do you think 
your subject matter has conditioned this 
or that this has determined your subject 
matter? 

Burchfield: Well, that is kind of difficult 
question. I don’t think that it was the sub- 
ject matter that drove me out into the 
country from the ciy. I think it was be- 
cause I grew up in a sort of semi-country 
situation. I lived near the edge of a small 
town and I had only two or three blocks 
to go in order to be out in open country 
and I think that that probably did in- 
fluence the nature of my work. It also 
influenced me in the kind of place I 
wanted to live in when I grew up. Living 
in the city was a little bit foreign to me 
and I did live in Buffalo for three years 
before coming to Gardenville. Then it was 
partly because the children were coming 
along and we just felt that the city was no 
place for a child to grow up in unless you 
are quite wealthy and would be able to 
have a nice big yard and so forth. We 
lived on the third floor of a building on 
Franklin Street and there was no place for 
the children to play outside. 

Park: I remember the famous painting 
of the procession out in front of Franklin 
Street. That’s one of your best known 
works, I’m sure. 

Burchfield: Yes, it is. I think some people 
know that if they don’t know anything 
else that I’ve done. 

Park: Was most of your work of Buffalo 
streets done during those three years? 
Burchfield: Oh, no, no. I did some then 
but the most important ones were done 
after I had moved to Gardenville. I was 
constantly going in and out of Buffalo 
every day because I kept on working at 
the wallpaper factory (the Birge Com- 
pany). The famous “Promenade” that 
you just mentioned I happened to see one 
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morning when I was walking to work. I 
would take the bus down into the center 
of town, probably Main and Court, and 
then I would walk out Niagara Street to 
the Birge Company and many of my 
paintings came from those walks. 

Park: That “Promenade” wasn’t entirely 
imaginary then? 

Burchfield: No, I actually saw that, al- 
though it wasn’t on Niagara Street. It was 
on Delaware that I saw this little episode. 
The woman had on a purple coat and she 
had a little dog on a leash, and half a 
dozen big dogs of various breeds following. 
As she walked, she would turn and stamp 
her feet at them and I thought it was so 
amusing that I made a note of it; later 
walking out Niagara Street I passed these 
houses. For some time I had wanted to 
make a painting of them, and it now oc- 
curred to me that this little episode would 
go nicely with the houses. 

Park: I thought the scene was laid on 
Franklin Street, not on Delaware. 
Burchfield: Well, I saw the woman and 
the dogs on Delaware but the scene itself 
was on Niagara between Carolina and 
Georgia and they tell me that that was at 
one time the place for socialites to live, 
but at the time I made the painting it was 
the Italian section. 

Park: Now we come to a matter of 
opinion, very decided opinion, and I’m 
sure you have one. How do you feel about 
the future of the abstract painting of this 
generation of the 60’s? 

Burchfield: I feel that if it isn’t any dif- 
ferent than it has been in the last decade 
it hasn’t any future at all. As a matter of 
fact, to use an old cliché, I think they’ve 
been beating a dead horse for quite a long 
time. Just practically everything has been 
said in abstract and non-objective art. I 
haven’t seen anything new for many years 
with the exception that they’re getting 
bigger all the time. As a matter of fact, 
I think that the abstract movement was 
valid in its beginnings, which was laid 
back in the first decade of this century. It 
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was a reaction against the painters who 
were copying nature and who weren’t do- 
ing very much designing and very little 
imaginative painting. I think that those 
who instituted the abstract mode (Picasso, 
Braque, and Leger) felt that artists had to 
be shown that all great pictures must have 
an abstract basis. I think if you look back 
through the ages you could reduce all the 
great paintings to abstraction. So they 
started painting that way and I think that 
the best abstract art was done along 
around 1910-1911-1912. I know I was on 
the art committee at Albright when they 
bought one of Picasso’s abstractions for 
their collection. I think he painted it in 
1911. 

Park: That would be more postimpres- 
sionism than anything else, wouldn’t it, at 
that time? 

Burchfield: No. Postimpressionism pre- 
ceded that, I think. Postimpressionists 
painted things with a simplified form, but 
they didn’t depart from natural forms. 
They simplified them and outlined them 
with big broad lines such as the work of 
Gauguin. He was, I think, one of the lead- 
ing lights in the postimpressionist move- 
ment and there were other ones whose 
names I cannot remember. But the real 
abstract I would not call postimpression- 
ism. I think only one word for it is ab- 
stract; I think that the Picasso that they 
have at the Albright is better than most 
of the Picassos that have come later on. 
They’re beautiful, but then I’m getting 
away from the point I wanted to make, 
and that is that there was a need then to 
show artists that they had to have a great 
design before they could have a great pic- 
ture; then their work was done and artists 
have absorbed the lesson; so now I simply 
cannot explain the renaissance of abstract 
painting, because, as I say, they just keep 
doing the same thing over and over again. 
It’s quite terrifying to go through. the gal- 
lery and see how the walls are covered 
with enormous pictures that, well, how 
shall I put it? each one is more like the 


other one than the one that preceded it. 
Park: Well, what makes the abstractionist 
painter believe that he has succeeded in 
communicating something that he wants 
to hand to his viewers; or doesn’t he be- 
lieve it? 

Burchfield: First, I would like to change 
abstractionist to non-objective. I suppose 
it would be wrong to say that all non- 
objective painters are laughing up their 
sleeves. I mean it would be rather bigoted 
to say that, because I don’t think they all 
are phony. I think some are but that’s 
been the case all down through the ages. 
There always have been charlatans in 
every movement. 

Park: Well, just what is their mission? 
Burchfield: Their mission now is to follow 
the line of least resistance, or the fashion. 
I think that abstract art has been com- 
pletely and thoroughly accepted and has 
permeated our whole life and I suppose 
from that point of view it’s important, but, 
oh, it’s so easy to do. Now either one of 
you could take a canvas and smear some 
paint on it and take a bicycle ride over it 
and then get the neighborhood kids to 
ride over it and get it all messed up and 
then perhaps with a few strokes here and 
there you could make sort of a design out 
of it, and chances are if you sent that to 
an exhibition you’d get a prize. And that 
has been done again and again. Artists 
have tried to rib an exhibition by sending 
in phony paintings and they would get a 
prize, which is embarrassing to everybody 
and yet to my mind it shows up the false 
standards that now exist. I think that the 
abstract movement is complete. It has 
been complete for some time. Now, as the 
political candidates say, it’s time for a 
change. 

Park: If it’s on the way out what will 
take its place? 

Burchfield: That I don’t know. To my 
mind, there’s only one way, only one 
thing to do, and that’s to go back to life 
again. I don’t know how they can get 
any more non-objective than they are. 
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Well, you’ve seen some of those things out 
at the Gallery. 

Park: ve tried to make them out. 
Burchfield: There are enormous paintings 
in there that are taking up space where 
you could put a half dozen ordinary size 
pictures and they are very empty of sig- 
nificance. I don’t mind mentioning 
names; that Clyfford Still they’ve got in 
there, done in red and black, covers the 
whole wall in the room from the ceiling 
to the floor. It would be just as signifi- 
cant if it was four to five inches and per- 
haps more endurable. But at the most, 
three by four feet or three by five feet or 
whatever the proportion is, would tell the 
story, and yet there it is, big as the side of 
a barn. So when you ask about the future 
of abstract painting, I can’t see what the 
future is unless maybe it might end, which 
would be a good thing as our culture is 
being smothered by it. 

Glover: You said before that you paint 
for yourself. Do you feel that now these 
people are simply producing for a market? 
Burchfield: Yes, that’s it. They told me 
out there that the last Jackson Pollack 
that was sold had brought a price of 
$110,000. Now you can remember the 
time when you could get a Rembrandt for 
that, and there’s no comparison between 
Rembrandt and Jackson Pollack, I don’t 
care what the subject is. Rembrandt is 
one of the greats of all time. He’s in the 
same class with Beethoven and Shakes- 
peare and Michelangelo. You wouldn’t 
want to put Jackson Pollack in that group 
by any means. None of us in this age 
would be in that group but it’s ridiculous 
to pay that much money for just a decora- 
tion. 

Park: Why shouldn’t painters produce for 
a market? 

Burchfield: Well, that’s a good question. 
I don’t think that an artist should paint 
in a certain style to gain a market. 
Tschaikowsky said that he never composed 
as well as when somebody asked him to do 
a certain job. It gave him something to 
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work for. But he did not change his style 
to get a job. I don’t want to sound smug 
but I don’t think I paint for a market; I 
hope I don’t. I paint my reactions to na- 
ture and I hope that somebody will like 
them well enough to buy them. But that’s 
a little different than following the mode. 
In years past in the wallpaper field when 
some rival company made a good wall- 
paper that sold well, the Birge Company 
immediately wanted to make a similar 
paper because they knew it had a good 
market. It’s that way in the automobile 
industry. Someone puts out a car and may- 
be it outsells every other make so all the 
rest imitate it and that’s the way it is with 
some artists. Someone paints certain type 
pictures and they sell, so then other artists 
paint like that hoping that they'll sell too. 
Glover: Well, let’s make a distinction be- 
tween painters and artists, then. 
Burchfield: Well yes. I was thinking of 
painters although I did say artists, but 
those who imitate are just painters, of 
course. 

Glover: I’m a painter. I just painted a 
house to save the expense of paying some- 
one else to do it. That puts me in their 
class, I believe. 

Burchfield: Well, just say that you’re a 
do-it-yourself man. I do want to leave the 
impression that I think that the abstract 
movement was a valid one and necessary 
to bring artists to their senses and to get 
them away from copying nature. People 
have often said that my recent work is 
pretty abstract but I always reply with the 
old cliché, “when you call me an abstrac- 
tionist, smile.” But there’s a difference 
between my abstractions and the regular 
ones which is spelled with a capital A. 
Mine are all derived from nature. I sim- 
plify nature to the point that they become 
almost abstract. Well, look at this picture 
here of the woods. That probably looks 
fairly real to you but if you examine it 
you'll see there are only one or two trees 
in there that I painted and they’re not 
painted very realistically. The rest is all 
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Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad passenger depot, foot of Main 
Street, built 1883. 

The New York Central station on Exchange Street, built 1870 and abandoned 
in 1929. 
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Adult male skull and long leg bone, southwest ossuary pit. 


Bundle burial in northeast pit. 
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purely abstract except that it’s based upon 
fact. For example, those openings in the 
trees there. I just painted the openings 
and left your eye to do the rest. There was 
a man in here (one of the painters that 
painted the house) and he looked at the 
picture and said: “That picture is so real, 
I just feel that I could walk right into that 
woods.” And yet it is not realistic. Some- 
one asked me once what my aim in art 
was. I said that the artist has to look at 
nature and not paint what he sees but 
what is really there and then he has to 
invent symbols to express that and the re- 
sult then has to look real, more real 
probably than nature itself. I don’t know 
whether that makes much sense or not. 
Park: Now what do you think of that well 
known cliché that beauty is in the eyes of 
the beholder? 

Burchfield: Well, I think it’s true. For 
example, people think that I am just as- 
suming a pose when I say that a trash pile 
is beautiful. I know it’s not beautiful in 
a material sense, but if it looks beautiful 
to me it is. Of course, most people can- 


not see like an artist. A trash pile or a * 


dump heap is bad and is something to be 
gotten rid of. And that’s all they can see. 
But an artist sees those things simply as 
patterns and then they become beautiful, 
so then it is only beautiful in his eye, isn’t 
it? 

Park: Of course that brings us to the fa- 
mous line of Keats, doesn’t it? “Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty, that is all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know.” 

Park: The next question is somewhat con- 
nected, I think, with what we’ve just been 
saying. I hope you won’t think it’s too 
personal. We were wondering if there had 
been hard times for you in the course of 
your career; times hard enough when you 
might have considered going into some 
other type of work. 

Burchfield: Yes; I think we discussed that 
in our preliminary talk. There have been 
hard times. As a matter of fact, I think 
every artist's career starts with a hard 


time if you consider the fact that he can’t 
earn a living with his painting. Then he 
has to go into some other type of work. 
Now some artists don’t want to do that. 
They would rather starve in a garret than 
get out and work and bide their time. For 
the first thirteen years of my career as an 
artist I had to earn my living some other 
way. Part of it was done working in the 
cost department of a manufacturing plant 
and part of it was designing for Birge 
Wallpaper Company. That was the only 
way I could make a living. In 1929, after 
13 years, I did take the plunge and try to 
earn my living doing nothing but painting. 
Now if the situation had come up again 
when I couldn’t earn enough money I 
would then have taken any kind of work 
that was honest so that none of us would 
have to suffer, for I don’t think there 
would be any other manly or decent thing 
to do. 

Park: Is there such a person as a success- 
ful part-time artist? 

Burchfield: Well, I don’t know exactly 
what you would mean by part-time artist. 
Many artists have created great works 
while doing something else for a living, 
and if they achieve great work I would say 
that they were successful artistically, if not 
financially. There are very few artists in 
this country who are making their living 
entirely from painting. They do teaching 
and one thing and another, mostly teach- 
ing. There are artists in Buffalo that are 
quite valid, I think, and ought not to have 
to do anything else if they didn’t want to, 
but they have to teach. I don’t know how 
much better work they might do if they 
didn’t have the economic problem, but at 
least they could produce more work. 
Park: Well, isn’t teaching really condu- 
cive to improvement in productivity be- 
cause you get criticism that way even 
though it may be immature criticism. You 
keep your finger on the pulse of young, 
popular opinion. 

Burchfield: Well, perhaps, but I think you 
have to be instinctively a teacher. That 
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brings to mind the question you asked me 
about successful painters. I studied under 
Henry G. Keller in Cleveland. He taught 
at the Cleveland School of Art and paint- 
ed up until the time he was so crippled 
with arthritis that he couldn’t paint. I 
don’t think his own paintings suffered at 
all from his teaching. He was very un- 
usual. Now, with me, when I taught on 
the few occasions that I did, I was in- 
hibited. I couldn’t do any work while I 
was teaching. Everyone said that I took 
it too seriously. I did; I would take it 
home with me at night. If certain ones 
weren’t progressing or doing anything 
worthwhile I’'d worry about them and I'd 
think that it was my fault. So I just was 
not a good teacher. 

Park: Didn’t you enjoy being on the jury 
of the University of Buffalo Art School? 
Burchfield: Yes, but I don’t call that 
teaching. 

Park: It’s not teaching, it’s criticizing. 
Burchfield: Yes, I have enjoyed that but 
you’re not criticizing in the same sense 
that you would if the same work was sub- 
mitted in a class; that is, if I was criticiz- 
ing to the student himself. When I was 
judging it impersonally on the jury he 
wasn’t there so I didn’t know whose work 
it was. I have enjoyed serving on juries. 
For many years I was on the Guggenheim 
Foundation jury and I have always en- 
joyed that in one way. Still, in another 
way it seemed so terribly responsible that 
I didn’t enjoy it at all. 

Glover: How about learning? Did you 
get help from your teachers? 

Burchfield: Yes, I always got help from 
these men, so why don’t I turn around and 
give help to the oncoming generation? I 
have done that in one way. If a young 
artist wants me to look at his work and 
criticize it and evaluate it, I find it very 
difficult to turn him off. I do it and I 
never charge anything for it because I re- 
ceived a lot of that from my teachers. 
Even after I was out of school they en- 
couraged me to bring my things to them 
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and they would criticize them, but these 
people who taught me had a gift for 
teaching and I don’t have the gift. An- 
other artist whose art was swallowed up 
in teaching was Robert Henri. I think he 
would have been a much greater artist 
if he hadn’t taught. On the other hand 
the scores of artists who painted under his 
tuition would bless him forever more for 
doing that, so it could be that his role in 
art must have been that of a teacher 
rather than a painter. 

Park: What detriment to successful paint- 
ing can teaching be? 

Burchfield: Well, there again the personal 
equation comes in. Perhaps it was their 
problems mingled with my own problems. 
It is just one of those unexplainable 
things. 

Park: I should think that teaching would 
make an artist more critical at his own 
work and perhaps improve it in that way. 
Burchfield: No, because if someone comes 
in to be taught they have less experience 
than he does and he has to bring himself 
down to a lower plane of painting; he has 
passed those problems long ago, so it 
doesn’t help him solve his own problems. 
In fact, it always inhibited me. I wasn’t 
quite as free in my invention in painting, 
when I was teaching those few years, as 
I am now. Ed Hopper, I think, would 
rather starve than teach. He will criticize 
the work of individual, younger artists 
who come to him as they come to me, but 
in teaching you cannot have a class of 
preferred pupils. I found that out. Of 
course, if you are a Heifetz or someone 
like that you can only take pupils whom 
you think are really going to be great vio- 
linists, and my ideal class would be pupils 
who I think are going to be good artists, 
so you could meet them on more advanced 
terms. But in no class that I ever taught 
could I ever make those stipulations or 
limitations. You would have to have the 
woman in the class who was taking up art 
as mental therapy or someone who just 
thought it would be nice to do during sum- 
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mer vacation. Those are the kind that 
drag a teacher down. 

Park: If you’re taking on an artist in the 
hope that he is going to become great and 
work your head off with him and then he 
disappoints you, it’s bad for your morale 
as well as his, isn’t it? 

Burchfield: Yes, it would be and I don’t 
doubt that that happens again and again. 
Even for the ones who are very choosy, as 
Heifetz would be. I don’t know whether 
Picasso would take pupils or not. I imagine 
he would be very choosy and limit his class 
to a very select few, and then he probably 
would have only one or two who might 
turn out to be something. 

Glover: Isn’t the process of teaching the 
really good ones just what you do: you 
look at his work, and criticize it, you tell 
him what he has done and what he has 
not done. Isn’t that teaching? 
Burchfield: Yes, I suppose so. As I say, if 
I do that with a young artist who comes 
to me, I suppose I am teaching in a way, 
and that’s the ideal teaching, because he 
only comes once or twice and he usually 


gets what he wants in one or two visits. 


Glover: There are people who imagine 
that teaching consists of talking at a group 
of people — I’ve done a lot of that but I 
never thought it was teaching. 

Burchfield: I see what you mean. There 
are a lot of students who want that sort 
of thing. A lot of pupils have entered my 
classes in these summer courses, hoping 
that I would show them how to handle 
water color, and they won’t believe me 
when I say I don’t know how I do it my- 
self. It is as natural to me as writing with 
a pencil. 

Glover: They don’t want to learn. 
Burchfield: They want me to tell them 
exactly each move to make. 

Glover: They just want to imitate some- 
body else. 

Burchfield: Yes, and I say to them that 
the important thing is that you have some- 
thing to say and instead of doing it in oil 
you take water colors and brush and say 


what you want to say. I tell them that 
if they think a tree is beautiful or a land- 
scape is beautiful to try to put it down in 
water colors and the first thing you know 
you will be painting water colors and you 
won’t know how it happened. Well, they 
think I’m holding out on them. I know 
they do. I still don’t think that sort of 
thing can be taught. It can be taught but 
it doesn’t amount to anything valid. 
Park: I am sure that what you say also 
applies to the other creative arts. How 
can you teach poetry? You have to have 
it in you. 

Burchfield: Yes, I know people who have 
said to me that it’s a crime you don’t 
teach. It’s a shame that this talent is go- 
ing to be lost in the next generation. What 
I have cannot be taught to anybody. If 
my things are important or valid the only 
reason that they are is because of ideas I 
have, and you can’t pass those on and you 
wouldn’t want to. 

Park: You have to go back to the Ancient 
Greeks for that. 

Glover: Yes, there are people though who 
still think you can teach. Your point is 
that there is only learning. The person 
has to learn and he has to have a powerful 
motive to force him to learn. 
Burchfield: Yes, that is the big difference. 
Lots of people say it must be wonderful to 
be an artist. I won’t be a hypocrite and 
say I don’t think it’s a wonderful life to 
be an artist. It is wonderful to have ideas 
and want to put them down, but what 
they’re looking at is what they think is the 
glamour of being an artist — that is get- 
ting pictures in shows, selling them, get- 
ting fame or prizes, all of which is ab- 
solutely no reason whatsoever to do any- 
thing. You do it because you have to. 
Park: The word “docent”, which is of 
course used in Art Galleries, come from 
the Latin word docere which means to 
teach, yet the docent doesn’t do any teach- 
ing. He points out things that the young 
people or inexpert people ought to see. It 
doesn’t mean to teach. 
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Burchfield: They are no doubt trying to 
teach people to appreciate art better. I 
don’t know that it is too important for a 
layman to know why a picture is good, 
unless he wants to in turn teach. I am 
very fond of music and I have quite a 
collection of records and I listen to all 
kinds and yet I don’t know the first thing 
about music. I don’t think I need to, ex- 
cept when they describe on the back of an 
album that so and so happened in the 88th 
bar of a symphony, I may know vaguely 
what they mean but I don’t really care. 
When they talk about a symphony not 
being really a symphony I don’t care 
whether it is a symphony, or symphonic 
poem, or a legend. If it is beautiful music 
I like it. I feel somewhat the same way 
about pictures. If you like a picture and 
say you like it or don’t like it, it is not 
necessary for you to know that the com- 
position might be wrong, or not organized 
right or something like that. It is only 
important to know that you like it, or you 
don’t. When I say I don’t like certain 
kinds of music, I haven’t the faintest idea 
whether it is good as theoretical music or 
not. It just doesn’t appeal to me so I don’t 
like it and I think I am valid in not liking 
it. 

Park: How do you think people increase 
their enjoyment of a symphony if they 
have the score in front of them? How does 
it work with them? 

Burchfield: I haven’t the faintest notion 
because it’s nothing I ever wanted to do. 
To me it is one of those things. Why did 
someone take hash yesterday and another 
one didn’t? Why does one have a score in 
front of him? I just don’t know, unless 
they are really music teachers or some- 
thing like that, but I don’t see what you 
would get out of it. 

Park: It’s rather a mathematical concep- 
tion. 

Burchfield: Yes, that is right. 

Glover: You spoke of people who should 
know whether they like a thing or not. 
Have you never been repelled by a paint- 
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ing or a piece of music and still learned 
from it or benefited by it? 

Burchfield: Yes, I suppose I have. I sup- 
pose like everyone, I have certain blind 
spots in the field of music. Certain com- 
posers who I know must be great because 
so many critics and connoisseurs say they 
are, leave me completely cold. Still you 
may learn something from it. This may 
shock you but I am not a great admirer 
of Brahms. But I can see that his sym- 
phonies are put together in a logical way, 
so I can get something out of them simply 
by admiring the workmanship. 

Park: Brahms is the transition between 
the old and new, don’t you think? He 
probably wasn’t quite sure himself at the 
time. 

Burchfield: I don’t think he was. I think 
someone wrote about him that he always 
felt that Beethoven was looking over his 
shoulder and that therefore he felt inade- 
quate which frankly I think is a logical 
feeling for him to have. It must have 
been very inhibiting to him to appre- 
ciate and admire the greatness of Beet- 
hoven so much that he thought about 
comparing his work to Beethoven, so 
he didn’t write his first symphony un- 
til he was 44 just because he was afraid 
he wasn’t up to it. That didn’t stop Schu- 
bert from writing a half dozen symphonies 
that are not really great, but which pre- 
pared him to write the last two great ones 
which I think were much greater because 
of the preceding ones. I don’t think he 
was worried about Beethoven at all. He 
admired him but he wasn’t worried that 
Beethoven was so great. He went ahead 
and composed those few first symphonies, 
which I don’t think are as great as the 
early Beethoven symphonies, but then he 
went on to write the eighth and ninth 
and I think he did better because he 
had tried earlier. Brahms was afraid to 
try, but I think it would have been bet- 
ter if he had just gone ahead and written 
a half dozen symphonies that were not 
of too much account. 


Park: Can you work when someone is 
looking over your shoulder? 

Burchfield: No, I cannot. 

Park: Why not? 

Burchfield: I don’t know, it freezes my 
thinking processes. On two or three ac- 
casions classes have bedeviled me into do- 
ing a demonstration. The first one oc- 
curred up in Duluth and was a terrible 
ordeal. I can still look back on it and 
shudder. There was a large class and a 
newspaper photographer, flashing his light 
bulbs during the demonstration, and there 
finally came a point when I stood there 
with my mind a complete blank; I couldn’t 
think of anything to do. I thought to 
myself that I’ve got to simply walk away 
and never come back, but somehow or 
other I didn’t do that. I managed to make 
a few more strokes and then called it a 
day. I don’t know why it is, but my 
thoughts just freeze up completely when 
I know somebody is watching. That does 
happen to you of course. If you are on 
the city street you are bound to have 
kibitzers, and that is very inhibiting. For 


example, I couldn’t do that kind of paint- . 


ing up there with anybody watching me 
because everything in it is not natural 
at all. If I was trying to do that with 
somebody watching me I wouldn’t be able 
to do it at all. That has to be done in 
complete solitude. 

Glover: Speaking of being affected by 
things and not liking them, I remember 
a well trained artist, who was a pretty 
fair painter, telling me that he went into 
a whole room filled with Rembrandts and 
was first struck by the fact that the color 
was dull; it was all pumpkin yellow. The 
next thing he knew he was weeping from 
the effect of the impact of the paintings 
of Rembrandt upon himself. That is why 
I asked you the question whether it is 
possible to be almost repelled, and not 
actually like something and yet the force 
of it can affect you. 

Burchfield: Yes, I think it can. Picasso’s 
“La Guernica” is repellent to me but 


strikes me as being very forceful. How- 
ever, I am always referring to music when 
I want to cite an example more than I 
do paintings. I don’t know just why it is. 
I think I am more interested in music 
than I am in other artists’ paintings, at 
least to a certain degree. I find all the 
stimulation I want in just listening to 
music. Once in a while I like to go to 
a museum, or look at reproductions. For 
example, I know of no painting that 
makes the impact on me that the Bee- 
thoven Seventh Symphony does. If there 
are people a billion light years away from 
here, I think that music would be just 
as valid for them as it would for us on 
this earth because it is so completely ele- 
mental. I can’t think of any painting 
that I would put in that same class that 
does that to me. 

Park: Is it true if a painter looks at many 
other paintings at almost the same time 
in one day for instance, he subconsciously 
absorbs some of their ideas and their style 
and it affects his own work? 

Burchfield: Oh yes, it happens. particu- 
larly when you are young. During what 
I call my first year or second year of 
painting in 1916 I didn’t know it, but 
at that time I was absorbing influence 
from Japanese artists and Japanese prints; 
I was very fond of them and looked at 
them wherever I could find them in books 
or more rarely in museums. Other people 
have pointed it,out to me and now I can 
see it too that those 1916 paintings have 
definite Japanese influence. Probably 
anyone you admire, whether it is in paint- 
ing, or literature or music, has an effect 
on you. I think probably during my so- 
called realistic period in the 20’s and 
30’s I probably was very much influenced 
by the Russian authors, especially ones 
like Gorki, who describe things with such 
detail. I almost think if Gorki had been 
just a little bit changed in his makeup 
one way or another he would have been 
a painter rather than a writer, because 
he writes with a painter’s eye. I believe 
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those things influenced me in those years. 
I think definitely Sherwood Anderson in- 
fluenced me for at least a whole sum- 
mer, (1919). 

Glover: You resist other painters then be- 
cause your creation is the process of 
searching your mind, and another paint- 
er’s influence comes up against the same 
kind of resistance that the psychoanalyst 
runs into when he tries to get inside of 
his patient's mind. You're defending 
something here that is necessary to your 
creative center. 

Burchfield: Yes, but it can backfire; for 
example I suppose that all artists in one 
way or another have been influenced by 
Picasso in this age; even the ones who 


Richard Thornbury, Pioneer 


by Richard D. McCarthy 


N THE 1830s a number of Irish Catholic 

families established a pioneer settle- 
ment near the present Wyoming County 
community of Java Center. It was one 
of the first Irish settlements in Western 
New York. 

Among the Java pioneers was Richard 
Thornbury, great-great-grandfather of this 
writer. According to his grave marker in 
the oldest part of St. Patrick’s Cemetery 
in Java Center, Richard was born in 
either 1794 or 1795 in Ballyverigan Parish, 
County Cork, Ireland. He is known from 
a letter dated March 15, 1815 to have 
been the son of William Thornbury, whose 
forebears are believed to have come from 
Thornbury in western England. Inas- 
much as Richard gave the middle name 
of Oliver to two of his sons, Richard and 
Thomas, it is quite possible that the first 
member of this Thornbury family to come 
to Ireland was one of Oliver Cromwell’s 
soldiers. 

But by the latter part of the 18th Cen- 
tury, the William Thornburys were inte- 
grated into the Irish nationality and could 
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hate him may have been influenced by 
painting as unlike him as possible. There- 
fore, they haven’t been quite true to them- 
selves. I think that is true. 

Glover: He has such impact. 

Burchfield: Yes, they may subconsciously 
or consciously say I will get as far away 
as possible from that kind of painting, 
and thereby produce more photographic 
realism which they might not have done 
if Picasso hadn’t existed. It’s a reaction 
in the opposite way but that still is an 
influence. I think a lot of us are influ- 
enced by Krushchev, aren’t we? Yet we 
hate violently everything he stands for. 
On the other hand we are influenced by 
good people too. 


of Java Center 


hardly have been proud of their English 
ancestry. England was bleeding Ireland 
white with taxes and rents equal to the 
yield of a given tract. Strangling com- 
mercial restrictions were rigidly enforced. 

As a boy Richard Thornbury probably 
was stirred by the tales of the recent revo- 
lution in America. There was a connection 
between the American Revolution and 
conditions in Ireland. Throughout the 
period immediately preceding the Ameri- 
can uprising, the fear of what the Irish 
might do exerted a strong influence on 
the English. Cambridge University his- 
torian J. H. Plumb has written that the 
spectre of a breakup of Great Britain 
“haunted King George’s mind, jeopard- 
ized his sanity and increased his resolve 
never to give in to the American de- 
mands.” If America successfully asserted 
its right to reject British taxation, he 
reasoned, what might not happen in Ire- 
land? Her disgruntled, rebellious people 
might rise up again; the Irish and the 
Americans were in the same boat. The 
sympathies of the so-called “new men” in 
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Britain like Jeremy Bentham, Joseph 
Priestley and Richard Price “swelled to 
all who cried out against oppression and 
privilege — Dissenters, Catholics, Irish- 
men, Americans.” 

As Richard grew older he could well 
have received from William Thornbury 
the kind of advice an English father gave 
his son in the 1770's: 

Through the folly and wickedness of 
the present, you of the rising genera- 
tion have a dark prospect before you 
.... Your best way will be to gather 
as fast as you can a good stock of the 
arts and sciences of this country; and if 
you find the night of despotism and 
wretchedness overwhelm this hemi- 
sphere, follow the course of the sun to 
that country where freedom has already 
fixed her standard and is erecting her 
throne; where the sciences and arts, 
wealth and power will soon gather 
round her, and assist and strengthen her 
empire there. 

Many Irish already had left their native 
soil for America. They first settled on the 


site of the present city of Newport News, - 


Virginia, in 1621. 

Some of the early Irish settlers were 
propertied people who had been driven 
from their land by Cromwell. But those 
who came in the big rush after 1700 in- 
cluded many artisans as well as Catholics 
and Presbyterians seeking religious free- 
dom. 

In two years before the Revolution, 
(1771-73), one Irish province alone, 
Ulster, sent 30,000 emigrants to the 
colonies. And by the time war broke out, 
the Irish so outnumbered other nationali- 
ties that one loyalist, testifying at a 
British Parliamentary investigation into 
causes of war, declared that half the Con- 
tinental Army came from Ireland. The 
correct figure was probably closer to 38 
per cent. 

When Richard Thornbury was about 
17 years old, a beautiful colleen named 
Elizabeth Morris was married to a man 


named O’Neil. Young Richard Thornbury 
attended the wedding and is said to have 
been enchanted by Elizabeth. Family 
stories which survive to this day tell that 
he thought she was the most beautiful 
bride he had ever seen. 

Soon after the wedding —drawn by 
the magnetic pull of freedom and a new 
life —the O’Neils, Richard Thornbury 
and his brothers set sail for America. The 
voyage in those days was long and gruel- 
ling. Many emigrants died in the holds of 
the draughty old sailing vessels. 

Added to his hazard was the fact that 
Europe was at war. Through his Con- 
tinental System of counterblockade against 
England, Napoleon had set himself up as 
arbiter of all that moved to and from 
Europe by water. And, at the same time, 
the Americans and the British were fight- 
ing the War of 1812. As the Thornburys 
and O’Neils anxiously sailed across the 
Atlantic toward Boston, several decisive 
engagements of that war were being 
fought in Western New York where Rich- 
ard was later to establish a pioneer home- 
stead. 

According to family stories, strong winds 
carried the voyagers north and instead of 
arriving at their original destination, Bos- 
ton, they landed at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
After landing there, Elizabeth came down 
the coast to Boston. A daughter, Mary, 
was born to her there in 1814. Either 
shortly before or soon after the baby’s 
birth, O’Neil died. One story that survives 
is that he was buried at sea. Elizabeth 
now was a widowed mother in a strange 
land. But, as foreshadowed earlier, Rich- 
ard Thornbury wooed and won the Irish 
girl. Where they were married is not 
known. But it is known that Richard and 
his brothers spent several years in Can- 
ada’s Maritime Provinces. 

Elizabeth and Richard’s first child, Pat- 
rick, was born in Newfoundland in 1817. 
Their next son, Thomas Oliver, was born 
in Halifax on Jan. 12, 1820. A daughter, 
Maria, came next and a third son, Rich- 
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ard Oliver, was born in Boston on July 
17, 1823. A year later, another daughter, 
Elizabeth, was born in Boston. 

In 1824 Boston was still a small town. 
But like the youthful United States it was 
growing fast. The youth of the country at 
this time is indicated by the fact that a 
few miles from Boston, John Adams was 
still living. It was Adams who, in Phila- 
delphia on the 7th of June, 1776, seconded 
a resolution by Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia “that these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent states.” 

Another great American was still living 
in Virginia. Thomas Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, was 
living out his final days at Monticello. 
The two patriots and former Presidents 
were to die on the same day, July 4, 1826, 
the 50th anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The great westward movement spurred 
by Jefferson’s Louisiana Purchase was 
gathering momentum at this time and the 
Thornbury brothers and their families left 
the coastal area. For a few years they 
farmed in Vermont. And while they were 
there, on May 1, 1830, Margaret C. 
Thornbury, this writer’s great-grand- 
mother, was born. 

The rocky Vermont farmland may have 
provided too sparse an existence and. soon 
the brothers decided to move on. One 
young man is said to have gone to Canada. 
(There is a town near Georgian Bay 
named Thornbury.) And the other brother 
is said to have headed over the mountains 
into the frontier wilderness of what is 
now West Virginia. There is a link be- 
tween the Java Thornburys and Thorn- 
burys in West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Richard took his family and crossed 
into New York State and, probably by 
way of the new Erie Canal, came to Buf- 
falo. But when they arrived here in 1833, 
the city was in the grip of a horrible 
cholera epidemic. In his recollections of 
early Buffalo, Samuel M. Welch recalled 
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that “the epidemic at times seemed to 
have full sway, without check. A man 
might be in apparent good health in the 
morning and in his grave the same night 

. .” According to family stories, Rich- 
a Thornbury conjectured that if he took 
his family to higher ground well away 
from Buffalo, his children, wife, and he 
would escape catching the dread disease. 
And so they headed south of Buffalo. The 
rolling Java hills looked like a safe loca- 
tion and here they finally settled and made 
their permanent home. 

The Thornburys were among the first 
settlers at Java Center. The first Java 
Center resident, according to a history of 
Wyoming County published in the 1880's 
by F. W. Beers & Company, New York, 
was James McGinnis who settled there in 
1829. He was the proprietor of an inn. 
When they arrived at Java Center, Mary 
O’Neil was 19 and probably was an in- 
valuable help to her mother who, about 
that time, gave birth to a new baby girl, 
Ellen. Patrick was 16; Thomas, 13; 
Maria, about 12, and Richard was 10. 
Elizabeth was 9 and Margaret was a little 
toddler of three. 

Richard probably bought his land from 
the Holland Land Company and most 
likely paid about $3 an acre for it. 

At about the same time the Thornburys 
settled at Java Center, other families of 
Irish origin began arriving there. Accord- 
ing to the Rev. Thomas Donohue’s His- 
tory of the Buffalo Catholic Diocese, the 
Irish settled at Java Center soon after 
work started on the Genesee Valley Canal. 
He said they were attracted by the project 
but decided to farm on the rolling Wyom- 
ing County hills instead. 

A log cabin served as the Thornbury’s 
first home. It later was replaced by the 
frame house which stood on the property 
for a century. The log cabin probably was 
covered with bark and most likely had a 
floor made of split logs or “puncheons.” 
Richard must have counted heavily on the 
help of his teen-age sons Patrick and 


Thomas as he went about the back-break- 
ing job of carving a civilized homestead 
out of a rugged frontier wilderness. 

The Thornbury furniture was as primi- 
tive as the log cabin they lived in. Chairs 
in those pioneer days were made by split- 
ting a slab out of a log, boring four holes 
in the corners, and inserting legs hewed 
out of the same tree. Bedsteads were made 
by cutting poles and inserting them in 
holes bored in a log. 

Chances are that Richard had to hunt 
wild game for food in the early months 
and after he and the boys built their 
cabin, they probably embarked on the 
monumental job of clearing the forest of 
trees. The pioneers felled the trees so that 
they all lay in one direction and could be 
rolled together, cut, and the brush burned. 
Then came the big and dirty job of “log- 
ging” the field. Neighbors were invited to 
bring their oxen and participate in a dan- 
gerous, exciting “logging bee” during 
which the felled logs were “snaked” and 
stacked in big piles. 

To sow the land with winter wheat was 


an important move. A patch might also . 


be reserved for corn and potatoes. A fence 
was a necessity. As Crisfield Johnson said 
in his 1876 History of Erie County: “The 
universal reliance and the pride of the 
pioneer’s heart, was the old-fashioned 
‘Virginia rail fence’.” 

When winter had put an end to his 
other work, Richard Thornbury probably 
picked up his axe and tramped through 
the deep Wyoming County snow to the 
big trees and began the great labor of 
converting them into huge three-cornered 
rails, twelve feet long. In the spring he 
and the boys probably laid these in the 
split rail fence, ancient sections of which 
still stand on the old Thornbury farm 
today. 

A barn and a well were included in 
the long Thornbury list of necessities. In 
the house, the food Elizabeth and 20-year- 
old Mary prepared probably consisted of 
cornbread or wheat-bread, pork, and oc- 


casionally beef. Venison was frequently 
obtained in the winter. They probably had 
a few cows, some hogs and sheep. 

Using a spinning wheel, Elizabeth most 
likely transformed flax into coarse linen 
or tow cloth for clothing for her large 
family. 

Tea and coffee were scarce but maple 
sugar was, and still is, plentiful in Wyom- 
ing County. When the sap began to stir 
in early spring, the trees were tapped, sap 
was gathered into a big kettle, boiled and 
made into sugar. Mr. Johnson recalls 
that the real glory of sugar-making was 
in the “great bush where hundreds of 
trees were tapped, where a shanty was 
erected in which the sugar makers lodged, 
where the sap was gathered in barrels on 
ox-sleds and brought to the central fire, 
where cauldrons boiled and bubbled day 
and night, where boys and girls, young 
men and maidens, watched and tasted, 
and tasted and watched, and where, when 
the cautious hours of manufacture were 
over the great cakes of solidified sweet- 
ness were turned out by the hundred- 
weight.” 

Social life in the frontier community 
consisted mainly of visiting to and fro, 
sleighing parties and similar recreations. 
Dances probably were held in Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis’ tavern to the sound of a solitary 
fiddle, and husking-bees were made oc- 
casions for fun. Cider and doughtnuts 
would be served afterward in the home 
and there probably would be dancing to 
the tunes of a frontier fiddler. Emotion 
in the pioneer period found expression in 
song. The Java settlers brought many 
hymns and sentimental songs from Ire- 
land and interspersed these with the 
American folk ballads they learned here. 

A tale of heroic dedication from that 
pioneer period survives to this day. Mar- 
garet Thornbury McConnell of Lancaster 
once related how her grandmother, Eliza- 
beth Morris Thornbury, walked all the 
way to Buffalo to obtain medicine for her 
husband or one of her children. She then 
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turned around and walked all the way 
back to the farm. It was a gruelling hike 
of more than 60 miles on very rough roads. 

The year 1837 was an important one 
in Java Center for it marked the arrival 
of a Catholic priest, the Rev. Charles 
Smith. Father Smith went frequently to 
Java from Buffalo where he assisted in 
the founding of Buffalo’s second Catholic 
parish, St. Patrick’s, which was formed by 
the English-speaking members of Buffalo’s 
first Catholic church, the predominately 
German St. Louis at Main and Edward 
Streets. The first resident pastor at the 
Java parish, which also was named for 
St. Patrick, was a Father Rattigan, who 
arrived five years after Father Smith. 

In 1840 the first in a series of Thorn- 
bury weddings took place. On January 29 
of that year, Mary O’Neil, then 26, mar- 
ried Cormack Dougan. He was a native 
of County Donegal and came to America 
with his father and two brothers and 
settled at Java in 1833. Cormack was a 
farmer and dairyman who, according to 
the Wyoming County history cited earlier, 
served the community in official capacities. 

Patrick Thornbury, who had learned 
the trade of brass moulding, was married 
during this period to Nancy During. They 
settled at Murrinsville, near Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. 

In January 1845, 25-year-old Thomas 
Oliver Thornbury married 18-year-old 
Catherine Josephine Martin, probably in 
the then new St. Patrick’s Church at Ba- 
tavia (now Broadway) and_ Ellicott 
Streets, on the site of the new Erie County 
Library. 

On the morning of January 18, Cath- 
erine, Thomas and some friends set out 
on a sleigh ride to visit the Thornburys in 
Java. Notes from his scrapbook tell what 
an exciting and memorable trip it was. 
“About three miles from Wales Hollow,” 
he recalled, “the sleigh turned over on 
the side of a hill, which greatly upset the 
harmony of the company, as well as spoil 
the looks of the ladies’ hats. However, no 
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one was really hurt, but Catherine fainted 
as she was nearly crushed to death with 
the whole party falling on top of her.” 

The newlyweds left soon for Cincinnati 
where Thomas obtained work as an iron 
moulder. 

Back in Western New York during this 
period, Elizabeth was married to Michael 
Bailey of Buffalo and Maria was married 
to William McIncrow of Utica. And about 
this same time Margaret left for Utica to 
study at the Utica Catholic Academy 
which was founded in 1833 by the Sisters 
of Charity and claimed to be the first 
Catholic secondary school in New York 
State. 

While she was in Utica, Margaret prob- 
ably lived with her sister Maria and when 
she returned to Java, she became a school- 
teacher in the old one-room school at 
Java Lake. 

One of the great days in the lives of 
the Richard Thornburys must have been 
December 12, 1847. Two days earlier, the 
newly consecrated first Bishop of Buffalo, 
John Timon, started for the small Catho- 
lic community of Java, accompanied by 
Fathers Thomas McEvoy and C. D. Mc- 
Mullen, both of whom served as pastors 
at St. Patrick’s in Java Center. They 
reached Attica the first evening and spent 
the night there. Continuing their journey 
the following day over what were de- 
scribed as “very bad roads,” they reached 
the little Java church at 2 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 11. 

The next morning Bishop Timon cele- 
brated Pontifical High Mass, preached a 
sermon and gave Holy Communion to 93 
persons. He also gave a short mission, 
preaching three times a day and hearing 
confession. When the bishop died a spe- 
cial holy card was printed and, for many 
years, it hung in the Thornbury home. 

Three years after the bishop’s visit, an- 
other important day in the lives of the 
pioneer Western New Yorkers took place. 
On December 24, 1850, 20-year-old Java 
schoolteacher Margaret C. Thornbury and 


25-year-old Buffalo Shipbuilder Peter B. 
Walsh were married by the Rev. William 
Bede in Buffalo’s St. Patrick’s Church, 
Bishop Timon’s Pro-Cathedral. After the 
Nuptial Mass, the Walsh and Thornbury 
families probably went to the Moore Street 
home of Peter’s brother Patrick for the 
festivities. 

There were more Thornbury weddings. 
Richard Oliver, like his sister Margaret, 
became a schoolteacher. He taught in 
the Wyoming County town of Sheldon 
and married one of his students, Catherine 
Kerwin of Java. Ellen, the youngest of 
the Thornbury children, was married dur- 
ing this period to James Corcoran of 
Buffalo. 

In 1860, tragedy struck Elizabeth and 
Richard Thornbury three successive blows. 
Tuberculosis took their daughter Elizabeth 
Thornbury Baily and her infant children, 


The Old Buffum Home 
by Walter McCausland 


HE old Buffum home at the south- 

east corner of Buffum Street and 
Parkview Avenue may well be the oldest 
house remaining in South Buffalo. 

The house is shown on the Gillette, 
Matthews & Co. map of Erie County, pub- 
ished in 1855 and based on surveys by 
Samuel Geil. The road running northeast- 
erly from Seneca Stree: was named Buf- 
fam Street in 1855, and this error in 
spelling persisted for many years. Tax 
records of the Town of Black Rock for 
Indian Reservation township 10, ranges 7 
and 8, show that in 1852 H. A. Buffum 
was assessed $6.77 on a valuation of $1600 
for Lot 21 of 2.85 acres and $1.06 on a 
valuation of $250 for Lot 22 of 1.65 acres. 
The higher valuation on Lot 21 would in- 
dicate the presence of improvements such 
as a dwelling. This and adjacent land was 
conveyed to Horace Buffum on September 
10, 1850 by William D. Waddington and 


John B. and Mary Caroline. Elizabeth 
and Richard never recovered from these 
blows. They had endured much together. 
They had shared adventures and long, 
arduous journeys. They had been bold 
and daring pioneers and had carved a 
homestead out of a wilderness. They raised 
a fine family. 

But a year after the loss of their daugh- 
ter and grandchildren, on January 6, 1861, 
death ended their life together, for Eliza- 
beth died. She was 73. Less than three 
months later, on March 9, 1861, Iichard 
died too. He was 66. They are buried 
next to each other in St. Patrick’s Ceme- 
tery in Java Center. But today, one 
hundred years later, many of their de- 
scendants reside in Western New York 
and countless more live in virtually every 
state of the Union. 


Jeremiah Wadsworth, sole acting execu- 
tors of Joshua Waddington (lib. 118, p. 
352). The present owner, Clifford Creigh- 
ton, has a doorkey on the bow of which is 
stamped 1846, perhaps the year in which 
the lock was made. Thus the evidence in- 
dicates that the house was built in 1850 or 
1851, before the Town of Black Rock, 
which then stretched to the east as well 
as to the north of Buffalo, was absorbed 
under the new city charter of April, 1853. 

The land which Horace Buffum chose 
for his homesite had been a part of the 
Buffalo Creek reservation of the Seneca 
Indians. Under the treaty of 1842 they 
gave up the reservation but they often re- 
turned to the scenes of their earlier years. 
Miss Myra Townsend of Colden, a grand- 
daughter of Horace Buffum, says that her 
mother often spoke of being startled by 
Indians peering through the kitchen win- 
dows. 
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The old Seneca Indian Mission House, 
built about 1833 by the Rev. Asher 
Wright, stood nearby until replaced by 
School 70 in 1922. Just beyond, on the 
same side of the road as the Buffum home, 
was the Indian burying-ground. Here lay 
for a time the remains of Mary Jemison, 
Red Jacket, and many of the Senecas, 
shaded by tall oaks and walnuts, and pro- 
tected by a giant negro, Humphrey Tolli- 
ver, self-appointed custodian who lived 
nearby for many years. The Indian re- 
mains have been removed to other resting 
places but through the generosity Of John 
D. Larkin the site has been preserved as 
Seneca Indian Park. Here in 1953 the 
Senecas reinterred with appropriate cere- 
monies the dust of some of their number 
from Gardeau Flats, now covered by the 
waters of Mount Morris dam. — 

Horace Buffum was the grandson of 
Richard Buffum, who came from Rhode 
Island in 1810 and settled in Colden, 
cutting his own road for the last eight 
miles through the forest. The village that 
grew up around his sawmill was known 
originally as Buffum’s Mills. Horace was 
a machinist, and for some years he op- 
erated a carriage shop on Seneca Street 
near Wittemore’s tavern. 

In 1868 the Buffum homestead was sold 


A Seneca Indian Find 


to Daniel E. Strickler, who lived there 
with his family until his death on April 
15, 1901 at the age of 92. A daughter, Sue 
Strickler, who lived to the same age as 
her father, was in charge of the primary 
grades in South Buffalo for about forty 
years, teaching for the greater part of that 
time in the little old brick schoolhouse on 
Cazenovia Street. 

The house has lost something of its 
original appearance, and much of its for- 
mer rural setting. About forty years ago 
a second floor was added to the westerly 
wing, and soon thereafter an office was 
added for Dr. Howard R. Strickler, grand- 
son of Daniel Strickler and a well known 
optometrist who practised his profession 
there after moving from the southeast 
corner of Seneca and Buffum, until his 
death in 1927. Behind the kitchen wall of 
the old house is a huge old-fashioned fire- 
place where the family cooking and bak- 
ing was done. Rumor has it that runaway 
slaves on their way to Canada sometimes 
were hidden in a walled-off portion of the 
cellar; but confirmation is lacking. The 
orchard that once stretched behind the 
house to Indian Church Road disappeared 
long since, as the city grew up around the 
old Buffum house, landmark of earlier 


years. 


by Richard L. McCarthy and Harrison Newman 


n may 19, 1960 the President of 
Ondiara Archeological Chapter of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society, was notified by Seneca Chief Cor- 
bett Sundown that a member of the Giess 
family, who operate a farm adjacent to 
the Tonawanda Seneca Reserve, had 
turned up human bones while plowing 
corn. A preliminary survey of the site was 
made that same day. 
The burial was located on a hillside, 
part of a prehistoric Strand Line, about 
one and one-quarter miles northwest of 
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Divers Lake. The terrain is rolling and 
sandy, with muck lenses in low spots, and 
considerable glacial gravel. Drainage from 
Divers Lake crosses the farm toward the 
north. 

Intensive investigation was started on 
May 21 by Ondiara Chapter, and the 
work was completed by June 4, the only 
complications encountered being wet 
weather and mosquitoes. 

A five-foot-square grid was laid out, and 
test holes sunk. Two burial pits were 
found. The smaller, in the northeast sec- 


tion of the grid, was 14 inches deep and 
contained bundles. The other, somewhat 
larger, in the southwest section, was 24 
inches deep at its lowest point and held a 
collection of placed bones. Six adult and 
one child’s skulls were arrranged around 
the outer edge, facing in different direc- 
tions. The two pits were not necessarily 
contemporary interments. 

All of the bones were badly decomposed, 
and conditions indicated secondary burial 
of considerably aged material. The bundle 
burial had been disturbed by erosion and 
plowing, but enough skull fragments were 
found near the surface to account for two 
more skeletons in the larger pit and prob- 
ably three in the bundle grave. A two- 
inch layer of charcoal covered the entire 
area, and leached-out fragments of it were 
found beneath the bones in the larger pit. 

No grave goods of any kind were found, 
and the only foreign item in either grave 
pit was a crumbling snail shell, perhaps 
an inch in diameter, which lay immedi- 
ately on top of the child’s skull. It did not 
appear to be perforated, but could not be 
closely examined, as it disintegrated when 
exposed to the air. 

A small fragment of animal bone was 
found in the disturbed soil above the 
bundle burial. It was learned that the 
Giess family is accustomed to slaughtering 
farm animals for home consumption, and 
using the bones for fertilizer about the 
farm. 

There is no known village site in the 
immediate area, and intensive search for 
anything of the kind must be postponed 
until harvest of wheat and corn crops in 
adjacent fields permits investigation of 
the surrounding territory. A walk over the 
plowed ground open for inspection yielded 
two small, undecorated potsherds, one Iro- 
quois-type blade, one “Raccoon Notched” 
point, three side-notched points and two 
flint scrapers. All surface finds were made 
Over a wide area, and had no apparent 
relation to the burials. 

This type of burial has been found at 


several sites in the Niagara Frontier sec- 
tion, notably near Clarence, Gasport, and 
Lewiston. Since we feel that the number 
of bodies in any given ossuary may serve 
as an indication to population concen- 
trated in the area (40 at Kienuka; 30 at 
Lewiston; an estimated 300 at St. David’s, 
Ontario), the 12 bodies buried at the 
Giess site do not postulate a heavy occupa- 
tion in the immediate vicinity. We believe 
that the site is most probably Neutral- 
Wenro, but cannot reach a definite con- 
clusion without further research in the 
general area. 


Ethnological Factors 
HE entire operation connected with 
Giess ossuary demonstrates an ideal 
state of co-operation between the land 
owners, modern Indians and archeologists 
involved, and complete harmony prevailed 
among all parties throughout. 

When human bones were turned up by 
the plow in his cornfield on May 19, 1960, 
Mr. Giess promptly notified his friend, 
Corbett Sundown, Sachem of the Tona- 
wanda Senecas, whose lands join the Giess 
farm. He felt the burial was probably an 
Indian one, and he prefers to maintain 
good relations with his neighbors. 

Chief Sundown, as is usual among the 
Iroquois, has great respect for the dignity 
of human remains, but he is also interested 
in the past history of his race, and while 
he felt the burial should not be left to the 
mercy of the plow, he was also concerned 
lest information valuable to historians and 
archeologists be lost. Hence his telephone 
call to the president of Ondiara Archeo- 
logical Chapter, whose duty it is under 
Chapter By-laws to do archeological re- 
search, and also to maintain friendship 
with modern Indians. After a preliminary 
survey, he agreed to assist in lifting the 
remains as carefully and completely as 
possible, for re-burial in the Seneca ceme- 
tery. 

Chief Sundown then explained the mat- 
ter to the Long House People, all of whom 
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were in favor of giving the remains final 
sanctuary on Indian territory, and felt 
that this should be done with all the 
proper ceremonies. 

Chapter members were greatly hamp- 
ered by wet weather, but they worked in 
relays whenever possible, following estab- 
lished archeological practices and taking 
great pains to handle the bones with re- 
spect. The lifting operations were com- 
pleted on June 4, and the following Satur- 


Books You May ‘Want to 


The Birth of the Erie Canal. By Harvey 
Chalmers II, with the collaboration of 
John H. Flandreau. Bookman Asso- 
ciates, New York, 1960. Pp. 193, illus- 
trations, $3.50. 

New York politics is an endlessly in- 
teresting subject. Its complexities were as 
notable in the early days when the state 
was small in population as now when it is 
large, and this well told story of how the 
Grand Canal came about vividly illustrates 
the condition. One is amazed that the 
Canal was ever agreed to if this story is 
accurate in every detail; the final passage 
of the bill through the 1817 Legislature is 
represented as a highly accidental series of 
blundering moves, and the decisive one as 
quite inscrutable. But the reader is well 
prepared for this random finale by ex- 
planations of the tangle of political am- 
bitions and hatreds that kept the state in 
an uproar from the moment of inde- 
pendence. 

The authors make the most of their 
opportunities to describe in broadly hu- 
morous terms the realism, not to say cyni- 
cism, of these politicians. Their method 
occasionally degenerates into slapstick, re- 
ducing the credibility of the account, but 
the characters do come alive and the read- 
er will probably be led to investigate the 
questions of authenticity for himself. So 
we can recommend the book as an intro- 
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day, June 11, was designated by Chief 
Sundown for the final rites, to which 
Chapter members taking part in the pro- 
ject were invited. 

A further instance of the remarkable co- 
operation of all concerned took place when 
Mr. Harold Thunnell, of the Akron Her- 
ald, although fully aware of the project, 
agreed to withhold publication of the story 
until after the re-burial, in the interests of 
eliminating curiosity seekers. 


See 


duction to a fascinating subject, and since 
it includes admittedly fictitious materials 
such as conversations and the thoughts of 
the protagonists a historian can hardly do 
more. It would be a mistake to represent 
the book as sober history, for the reader 
will soon spot dubious passages by himself 
and perhaps abandon the whole in his 
revulsion. 

There are gross errors of fact, such as 
crediting Jefferson with moving the na- 
tional capital to Washington (erroneous 
reason assigned), representing Jefferson as 
an orator of reputation, lengthening the 
Niagara Falls portage road to thirty miles, 
and surrendering the Niagara Frontier to 
the British forces in the War of 1812. That 
the emphasis is on story-telling style is 
apparent; the book begins with an allegory 
and ends with an oath, but the liveliness 
in between will be a recommendation to 
most readers. And the book does explore 
an interesting question: how these turbu- 
lent New Yorkers create big things. 


A Guide to the Care and Administration 
of Manuscripts. By Lucile M. Kane. 
Madison, Wisconsin, American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, 1960. 
Pp. 56. $1.25 (AASLH, Bulletin, vol. 2, 


now Ld): 
Lucille Kane, Curator of Manuscripts 
in the Minnesota Historical Society, here 


gives us an excellent short manual on the 
administration of manuscript collections. 
Her work may be considered in the suc- 
cession of Fitzpatrick’s Notes on the Care, 
Cataloging, Calendaring, and Arranging 
of Manuscripts (Washington, 1913), long 
out of print, and Nute’s The Care and 
Cataloging of Manuscripts as Practiced by 
the Minnesota Historical Society (St. Paul, 
1936). Miss Kane is reasonably explicit, 
but never doctrinaire; she is interested in 
both principles and techniques, realizing 
that if the principles are understood the 
techniques will be adapted to meet the 
needs and resources of any given reposi- 
tory. An extensive bibliography provides 
ample reading on the practices of a num- 
ber of institutions. 

The manual reflects throughout the 
modern concept, expressed in the preface, 
of the obligations a repository assumes, 
when it accepts manuscripts, “to take steps 
for their care and preservation and to 
make them readily available to persons en- 
gaged in research.” In other words, manu- 
scripts repositories today, with a broader 
clientele and a heavier service load, are no 
longer in a position simply to collect and 
then themselves exploit their holdings. 
Miss Kane presents sound chapters on the 
following functions of a repository: ac- 
cessioning, organizing the collection, sort- 
ing, evaluation, preservation, and catalog- 
ing. In discussing preservation, it should 


Comment and Suggestion 


Str: I was much interested in your arti- 
‘cle in the autumn issue of Niagara Fron- 
tier, ‘North Collins Builds A New 
Church”. There are a few items that 
could stand some further checking. 

In the second paragraph reference is 
made to my article on Jacob Taylor (foot- 
note) and yet it is stated that Jacob 
Taylor settled in Collins in 1807. My arti- 
cle is fairly clear, I trust, in indicating 
that while Jacob Taylor visited the Catta- 


be noted, she mentions too casually the use 
of microfilm, in lieu of expensive repair 
and rebinding, as a preservation technique, 
to save repeated handling of valuable and 
fragile originals. It should be noted, too, 
that there are no chapters on two im- 
portant functions of manuscript reposi- 
tories, namely documentary publication 
and manuscripts reference service. With 
regard to the former, the author may feel 
that responsibility for publication rests 
more directly on the user than on the cus- 
todian; but we are living in an age of very 
significant documentary publication, and 
inclusion of a few items on this subject in 
the biblography, at least, would be helpful. 
The absence, on the other hand, of a dis- 
cussion of the techniques of manuscripts 
reference service simply reflects the great 
scarcity of writings on this function, the 
weakest area in the literature of the field, 
though the function itself is increasingly 
significant. Some reference service tech- 
niques, to be sure, are implicit in catalog- 
ing techniques, but the subject warrants 
exposition in its own right. In this vein, 
the Report of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries’ Committee on the 
Use of Manuscripts by Visiting Scholars 
would be a helpful addition to the biblio- 
graphy. These omissions aside, the re- 
viewer highly recommends this Guide. 
LESTER W. SMITH 


raugus Indian Reservation in 1807, he 
did not contract for the 700 acre tract of 
Friends Indian Committee till June 1808. 
He spent some of that summer on the 
new tract of land and started building a 
house, but did not take up residence there 
permanently till June 1809. The deed 
was drawn October 4, 1809. These dates 
are taken from his own letters which I 
have gone through twice (Philadelphia) 
and also confirmed by the records of the 
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Philadelphia Friends Indian Committee.. 
(Briggs in his History of Town of Con- 
cord is not correct). 

The next point, (paragraph two) is 
that the early Quaker settlers in North 
Collins did not come from Massachusetts 
but came from Danby, Vermont and from 
neighboring Saratoga and Washington 
counties in New York. I have the Danby 
history at hand and also the Southwick 
Family History. 

One would assume that the four fami- 
lies named in paragraph’ three were the 
very first settlers. As a matter of recotd 
Isaac Hathaway (probably not a Quaker) 
made the first contract for land in the 
North Collins area with the Holland Land 
Company, May 18, 1809, parts of lots 58 
and 59. In the fall of that year Sylvanus 
Hussy, Thomas Bills, Moses Eddy and 
Stephen Sisson came. The following year 
(1810) Abram Tucker, Abraham Gifford, 
George Southwick (Enos was his son and 
did not contract for land till 1820), James 
Goodale, and three Heath families ar- 
rived. I can find no entry of the name 
of Samuel Tucker till 1816 when he con- 
tracted for 143 acres on lot 45. 

Paragraph at top of second column, 
page 94: If there were cleared areas in 
what is now the Town of North Collins 
in 1808 they were made by Indians or 
by white squatters. There were no white 
settlers in the area of North Collins in 
1808. The lot survey by the Holland 
Company was completed that year. It was 


The Issue’s Authors 


The second major slice from his doc- 
toral work published here should entitle a 
writer to notice. FRANCIS J. WALTER took 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Canisius College, writing on Grover Cleve- 
Jand as Mayor for his master’s thesis. His 
doctorate came in 1958 at Western Re- 
serve University, and he chose, fortunately 
for our interest in summaries of Buffalo 
history immediately following the Society’s 
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far enough along in June 1808 for Jacob 
Taylor to contract for the land next to 
the Indian reservation. But the first de- 
scription of the land that I have accom- 
panies the deed later in 1809. Isaac Hath- 
away had come in the spring of 1809 and 
others as indicated above came in the fall 
of the same year. 

I have not personally gone through the 
Holland Land Company records (para- 
graph one, page 95) but apparently the 
terminal date was somewhat later than 
1837. For the company made sixteen con- 
tracts for land in North Collins between 
1837 and 1842, and about as many in 
the present Town of Collins. I find none 
after 1842. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of 
securing accurate data regarding events 
and dates in pioneer days and the early 
historians relied heavily on tradition and 
“word of mouth”. We are grateful for 
what they have given to us but we can- 
not depend too much on accuracy. Eras- 
mus Briggs in his History of the Old Town 
of Concord depends heavily on statements 
made by Job Southwick in his old age. 
Now Job Southwick was a very careful 
man, I have his scrap book, but any of 
us can slip on names or dates after a few 
passing decades. Briggs did not know the 
North Collins area first hand as he did 
the east part of Collins and Springville 
area, so he depended on Job. 

Levinus K. Parnter, 
Historian, Town of Collins 


organization in 1862, to stay with local 
history for his researches. 

DR. DAVID D. ANDERSON teaches Ameri- 
can language and thought at Michigan 
State University, and is now working on 
a history of Great Lakes travel literature. 
His published articles have been on the 
great writers of the past century in this 
country — Melville, Emerson, Whitman, 
Poe, Lincoln, and others. 
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The Walsh Brothers, Shipbuilders and Politicians of 


Early Buffalo 
by Richard D. McCarthy 


N THE Black Rock of the late 1830's 

were two teenage brothers who were 
later to leave their marks on the history 
of this area. 


The Niagara Frontier was a busy, 


bustling place in 1839 when Patrick 
Walsh turned 17 and Peter Walsh turned 
14. Patrick had been born in 1822 in 
Chincausia, an Indian town in Upper 
Canada and was six months old when his 
Irish parents crossed the Niagara River 
and settled at the then frontier village of 
Black Rock. His father and uncle came 
here to work on the construction of the 
Erie Canal. 

Peter Boniface Walsh, this writer’s 
great-grandfather, was born in Black 
Rock the year the canal opened — 1825. 
“Clinton’s Ditch” was to influence the 
lives of both boys. For as the impact of 
the canal began to be felt many indus- 
tries began to boom here. Shipbuilding 
was one of these. 

Among the places best suited for this 
work was Scajaquada Creek below Black 
Rock. It was of use perhaps to LaSalle 
in 1679 while building the Griffon, the 
first ship bigger than an Indian canoe to 
sail the Lakes. In 1812 and 1813 the 
government made it a temporary naval 
station where a number of fighting vessels 
were fitted for Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry’s victorious fleet. 

After the war, shipbuilding for private 
purposes began once more. Captain Asa 
Stanard of Black Rock had established 
a shipyard on Scajaquada Creek in 1812. 
His apprentice, Benjamin Bidwell, fell 
heir to the business when Stanard died 
and the new company was called Bidwell 
& Davidson, later Bidwell & Carrick and 
finally Bidwell & Banta. 


Patrick and Peter Walsh joined Bidwell 
& Banta as ship carpenters. 

In his history of Buffalo, published in 
1911, J. N. Larned recalled that the old 
shipyard of Bidwell & Banta “was a busy 
and interesting place for several decades. 
The first screw-propeller that was built on 
these lake shores went into the water from 
its ways; and it launched some of the 
grandest of the passenger steamers of a 
half century ago.” 

When he was only 21 years old, while 
he was working for Bidwell & Banta, 
Patrick acquired a home on Adams Street 
in Black Rock. Today Adams is part of 
Plymouth Avenue on Buffalo’s Lower 
West Side. The Walsh home was on Lot 
#2 on the east side of what is now 
Plymouth, just north of Albany Street. 

Patrick became a first-class workman 
and in 1846 Bidwell & Banta made him 
their foreman. The following year he 
married Catherine F. Malloy and moved 
to Moore Street near Elk Street in Buf- 
falo’s First Ward —then becoming the 
Irish stronghold on the Niagara Frontier. 
Peter and his mother lived with Catherine 
and Patrick until Peter was married. 

In 1847 Patrick left Mr. Bidwell’s firm 
and formed the partnership of Mills & 
Walsh with Robert Mills. Peter joined his 
brother in the new business. In 1856 the 
new company built a dry dock on the 
Blackwell Canal and in 1863 they moved 
onto Buffalo Creek opposite the New York 
and Erie Freight House. 

In his recollections of early Buffalo, 
written around the turn of the century, 
Maurice Courtney recalled both Bidwell 
& Banta and Mills & Walsh. “Those were 
the days,” he wrote, “before the railroads 
had Buffalo in their grip, when there was 
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no Lake Shore or other roads going West. 
The stream of travel was by lake, when 
rival steamboats of the Reed and Ward 
lines were in lively competition as ‘West- 
ward the course of empire takes it way.”' 

“Those were the palmy days of Bidwell 
and Banta and later of Mills and Walsh, 
with their mammoth shipyards and spa- 
cious dry docks, where they built those 
grand floating palaces ‘Walking the waters 
like things of life.’” 

On Christmas Eve 1850, 25-year-old 
ship carpenter Peter B. Walsh was mar- 
ried to 20-year-old schoolteacher, Mar- 
garet C. Thornbury, daughter of Eliza- 
beth and Richard Thornbury of Java 
Center, N. Y. They were married in St. 
Patrick’s Church at the corner of Batavia 
(now Broadway) and Ellicott Street by 
the Rev. William Bede. 

The year 1851 saw shipbuilder Patrick 
Walsh as Collector of Taxes for the First 
Ward. An old record in the Roy Nagle 
collection shows that on February 1 and 
December 7 of that year, Lucius Tiffany, 
Vincent Bidwell and Patrick Walsh signed 
bonds indicating that they were bound to 
First Ward Supervisor Charles S. Pierce 
for $21,000. 

The Walsh brothers became deeply in- 
volved in “the great game of politics.” 
And a lively game it must have been in 
those days. It provided many things in- 
cluding a lot of real entertainment in- 
cluding torch-light parades and huge 
election-night bonfires. 

One of the great events in Buffalo’s 
political history occurred in 1848 when 
40,000 persons gathered here for the con- 
vention of the Free Soil Party. From con- 
vention headquarters in the famed Man- 
sion House at the corner of Exchange and 
Main, the party proclaimed “free soil, 
free speech, free labor and free men.” 
The delegates nominated Martin Van 


1. More correctly: ‘Westward the star of 
empire takes its way.” Oration at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, 1802, by John Quincy Adams. 
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Buren for President and Charles Francis 
Adams for Vice President. Buffalo alsc 
figured in the outcome of the election. 
Van Buren and Adams were defeated by 
General Zachary Taylor and Buffalo’s 
Millard Fillmore. Taylor died in office on 
July 9, 1950 and Fillmore became Presi- 
dent. 

In 1853 politics took an ominous turn 
with the creation of the Know Nothing 
Party. Its creed of opposition to foreign 
and papal influence made it a potent force 
although on the slavery question it was 
literally “know-nothing.” The party ex- 
pressed no opinion on that all-important 
moral issue. 

In the campaign of 1856 it entered 
Fillmore for the presidency. Actually 
Fillmore himself was much more of a per- 
son than the creed of the Know Nothing 
Party would suggest. Although he was a 
Protestant, he helped build St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral. The construction of Bishop 
Timon’s great new church was halted in 
November 1851 by a lack of funds. A 
public appeal followed and President Fill- 
more was one of the subscribers. 

In 1859 Peter B. Walsh was elected 
Alderman from the First Ward. He served 
until 1861 and while in. office, on Satur- 
day, February 16, 1861, Abraham Lincoln 
passed through Buffalo on his way to 
Washington. Alderman Peter Walsh may 
have been among the throng of city offi- 
cials and citizens who gave the President- 
elect a “tumultuous reception” at the old 
American Hotel. 

When the new city directory was pub- 
lished in 1860, it showed that Peter 
Walsh was residing at 154 Elk Street and 
his brother Patrick was living at 152 Elk 
(that part of Elk is now South Park Ave- 
nue). 

Later the brothers built a large double 
house on Elk Street. Catherine and 
Patrick Walsh and their two adopted 
children occupied 258 Elk. Margaret and 
Peter Walsh, their children and Grand- 
mother Walsh lived at 264 Elk. There 


are indications that her husband died 
sometime in the 1830's or 40’s and was 
buried in the St. Louis Cemetery part of 
the City’s old North Street Cemetery, 
from which the bodies were removed in 
1901 to make way for the 106th Armory. 

It is known that Mrs. Walsh was alive 
as late as 1865. She had watched Buf- 
falo grow from a little hamlet into a 
bustling, thriving city. The old lady ar- 
rived here in the winter of 1822-23 — at 
about the same time Millard Fillmore 
settled here. She was in Black Rock with 
her husband while he helped build the 
Erie Canal. She was here for the opening 
of the Canal and watched this area expe- 
rience great growth as a result of the 
Canal. She lived through the stirring 
days of the War of 1812, President An- 
drew Jackson’s administration, the Mex- 
ican War, the great Westward expansion 
and the events that led up to the Civil 
War. 

The Walsh brothers must have been 
rather strong politically for in November 
1861 Patrick was elected Alderman. He 
served at different times —four terms in 
all extending over eight years. 

In an editorial obituary in the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser of September 20, 
1875 the editors recalled that “though a 
Democrat, Mr. Walsh was not a slave to 
party, always asserting and exercising the 
right to act upon his own personal con- 
victions. 

“Among his characteristics,” they said, 
“was a tenacious adherence to his own 
convictions, and he was decided and posi- 
tive in his opinions. He was a man of 
strict integrity and uprightness, faithful 
and reliable in all his dealings with his 
fellow-men.” 

The Buffalo Daily Courier, sparing no 
adjectives, said that as Alderman 

he was always straightforward, honest, 

and industrious and represented a large 

and faithful constituency with tact and 
ability. 
Mr. Walsh was a man of character 


and enterprise. He was large-hearted, 

impulsive and genuinely benevolent. 

The poor of the Ward and those who 

have found employment at his hands, 

can all bear witness to his thoughtful- 
ness and practical kindness. 

A more truly generous man is rarely 
found anywhere. He was exceedingly 
positive in his convictions and uncom- 
promising with those who were arrayed 
in opposition to him. In his antagonism 
he was courageous and manly and did 
not know what duplicity meant in his 
dealings with men. 

Always open, frank and genial in his 
manner; loyal to his friends, devotedly 
attached to his family, a good and enter- 
prising citizen... . 

In the spring of 1865 Buffalonians and 
all Americans were stunned by the news 
that John Wilkes Booth had crept into a 
box in Ford’s Theatre in Washington and 
murdered President Lincoln. 

The nation was plunged into grief. 
Americans in shocked disbelief mourned 
Abraham Lincoln as his funeral train, 
draped in black, moved slowly across the 
land. It was met in Batavia by a group 
of Buffalonians headed by ex-President 
Fillmore. The streets of Buffalo were 
crowded almost before daybreak and by 
the time the train reached the city, the 
throngs were larger than those who filled 
the streets on that memorable occasion 
in 1861 when Mr. Lincoln passed through 
Buffalo on his way to his inauguration. 

At 8 o'clock in the morning of April 
27, 1865, the funeral procession formed 
at the railway station and moved up Main 
to Niagara, down Niagara to Delaware, 
out Delaware to Tupper, over Tupper to 
Main and back to Main and Eagle Streets. 
The passage of the cortege through the 
densely packed and bareheaded Buffalo- 
nians was a memorable happening in the 
history of Buffalo. Among them was 
Patrick and Peter Walsh’s mother. The 
old lady lifted up her “Londonderry Boy,” 
her grandson Charles Walsh, to see Abra- 
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ham Lincoln’s funeral procession as it 
passed by. Charles remembered through- 
out his long life the historic event which 
the Buffalo Morning Express described in 
an editorial: “The solemn spectacle has 
passed. The body of the great martyr 
has been borne through our hushed streets 
and onward to its rest. We have looked 
upon the immortal face, and a sacred 
memory is in our midst forever, by the 
touch of the dead man’s bier.” 

After the Civil War, Mills & Walsh 
shipbuilding business continued to pros- 
per. In 1866 the company bought. out 
Jones Shipyard. By 1869 Patrick Walsh 
was affluent enough to indicate that he 
was worth at least $15,000 and joined 
Joseph McNamara,. James Hanrahan, 
Michael Mooney, John Hanavan, and 
Patrick Gordon in signing a $35,000 bond 
to enable Dennis McNamara to become 
Collector of City Taxes for the First and 
Third Wards. 

In the years 1871 and 1872, Patrick 
again served as First Ward Alderman. 
But now the business was taking more of 
his time and it was flourishing. In 1875 
Mills & Walsh completed the largest dry 
dock on the Great Lakes. It was built 
on the Buffalo River opposite the foot of 
Chicago St. But death put an end to the 
growing enterprise. Patrick Walsh died 
on September 19, 1875. 

“Tt is with unaffected sorrow,” the Daily 
Courier said, “that we this morning chroni- 
cle the death of ex-alderman Patrick 
Walsh which took place at his residence 
in this city yesterday. Mr. Walsh had 
been confined to his home for some time 
with a serious complication of ailments, 
which from the start seemed to defy medi- 
cal skill. There was a manifest breaking 
down of his physical powers, although a 
year ago he seemed to be in the very 
prime of life. . . . He leaves to mourn his 
loss his wife and two adopted children 
to whom he was devotedly attached... . 
The funeral will take place from St. 
Bridget’s Church on Louisiana Street, at 
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9 o’clock Wednesday morning.” 

“Another old and useful citizen of Buf- 
falo has passed away in the person of 
Mr. Patrick Walsh, who died at his resi- 
dence No. 258 Elk Street yesterday,” the 
Commercial Advertiser editorialized. 

Patrick was buried at Limestone Hill, 
now part of Holy Cross Cemetery on 
Ridge Road in Lackawanna. As might be 
expected by his prosperous circumstances, 
his monument is one of the tallest and 
largest in the entire cemetery. 

Little did Peter Walsh realize when he 
was attending his brother’s burial that he 
too soon would be buried but a few feet 
away. Peter died suddenly on January 
15; 1877. 

Not as well-known as his older brother, 
Peter did not rate editorial obituaries. But 
death notices did appear in the Commer- 
cial Advertiser and the Courier. The fol- 
lowing notice appeared in the Commercial 
on the day of his death: 

“Walsh — in this city, January 15, 1877, 
Peter Walsh, aged 53 years, friends and 
acquaintances are respectfully invited to 
attend the funeral from his late residence 
264 Elk St. on Tuesday 16 inst. at 9 
o’clock A.M.” 

And so death ended the interesting ca- 
reers of two early Buffalonians. But their 
spirit lived on and even today their de- 
scendants are active in the public and 
business life of Buffalo. 
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Ella Conger Goodyear 
by George F. Goodyear 


W y= ARE gathered here today to lay 

the cornerstone of a building which 
honors the memory of a distinguished lady 
and a great citizen of Buffalo. Although 
she was not born here, Buffalo was her 
home from the time of her marriage in 
1875 to her death in 1940. 

In October 1960 the University of Buf- 
falo laid the cornerstone for its newest 
residence hall, which, ten stories high, will 
accommodate 400 women. It will be dedi- 
cated on May 6, 1961. It is named for 
Ella Conger Goodyear, mother of General 
Anson Conger Goodyear and grandmother 
of George F. Goodyear. The ACG Trust 
financed a considerable part of the cost. 
The address that follows was delivered by 
Mr. Goodyear, and those who heard it 
thought it such a fitting memoir of one of 
Buffalo’s “great ladies” as to merit a 
larger number of readers. — Editor. 

Ella Portia Conger, my paternal grand- 
mother, was born in Collins Center, New 
York, in the southern part of Erie County, 
in 1853. Her family had originally moved 
there from Danby, Vermont, in the early 
part of the 19th century. Ella’s father, 
Anson Griffith Conger, was a man of sub- 
stance in his community, probably the 
senior citizen, a country banker, and a 
member of the New York State Assembly. 
Ella Conger attended Miss Nardin’s 
Academy in Buffalo, and later the Buffalo 
Seminary, then known as the Buffalo 
Female Academy. Upon her graduation 
in 1872, she returned to Collins Center, 
and went to work as a bookkeeper for her 
father. 

From the time she first came to Buf- 
falo, the life of the “big city” had a great 
appeal for her. She had Buffalo beaux 
-—Trumbull Cary and George Plimpton 
-—and perhaps was even engaged to the 
latter. She was much interested in music, 


and particularly singing. These were trips 
to New York and to Washington, and 
singing lessons in Brooklyn. She sang in 
the quartet at St. Paul’s. 

Early in 1875 a handsome and up-and- 
coming young man appeared on the 
scene — Charles Waterhouse Goodyear, 
son of Dr. Bradley Goodyear, who had 
first practiced medicine in Erie County in 
1849. Charles and Ella were married in 
Collins Center the following March. He 
was 29 and she was 23. They lived at first 
at 382 Pearl Street, but in 1879 moved 
into a new house at 723 Delaware, a wed- 
ding present from A. G. Conger. It was 
a good location in the coming best resi- 
dential section of the city. Their immedi- 
ate neighbors were Eric L. Hedstrom, the 
leading coal dealer of the time, and John 
Trefts, of Farrar & Trefts. In the same 
block lived John N. Scatchard, Dexter P. 
Rumsey and Daniel O’Day. Nearby 
houses were later built for Stephen M. 
Clement, Charles Ganson, Samuel S. 
Spaulding and Dr. Bainbridge Folwell. 

In 1880, Anson G. Conger died, leaving 
his daughter Ella about $120,000, one- 
third of his estate. This made her consid- 
erably richer than her husband, whose in- 
ventory of total assets showed only $17,000 
in January, 1880, although one-half their 
$10,000 income came from him. 

From this time onwards until his death 
in 1911, their life is largely the story of 
the activities of Charles W. Goodyear. In 
November, 1881, Grover Cleveland was 
elected Mayor of Buffalo, and the follow- 
ing July Grandfather was elected Demo- 
cratic County Chairman. It was natural 
that Charles Goodyear should be an early 
supporter of Cleveland for the governor- 
ship, and he was the obvious choice to 
manage the campaign. When Cleveland 
was elected governor, he, of course, re- 
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signed from the law firm of Cleveland, 
Bissell & Sicard. Grandfather, who had 
been practicing law in Buffalo since 1875, 
under various names — Goodyear & Tyler, 
Goodyear & Welch, and Goodyear & Allen 
— took Cleveland’s place in the old firm, 
which then became Bissell, Sicard & Good- 
year. 

Throughout his life Charles Goodyear 
and Grover Cleveland were close friends, 
partly because Grandfather never asked 
for any special favors. Late in 1886, there 
was a grand visit to the White House, 
where Ella Conger Goodyear sperit about 
a week. Her husband missed the big 
event, a Cabinet dinner on Thursday 
night, but arrived in time for a reception 
on Saturday and a small White House 
dinner in the evening, Sunday morning 
church with the President, followed by a 
drive to the President’s country home and 
return to the White House for dinner. 
Later, there were other visits to the White 
House, but none made quite the impres- 
sion of this first one. 

Grandmother was never spoiled by these 
things. At Morgan, Harjes & Company, in 
Paris she was told that Mr. Harjes would 
like to see her. She writes: “My first 
thought was, perhaps he doubted some- 
thing about me, but on the contrary, I 
think that he takes me for the queen of 
something, perhaps England.” 

In 1905, she had her only serious ill- 
ness. It was cancer, which was removed. 
She was told that she had one chance in 
a hundred of recovering, and that she 
would always have to use a special harness 
for walking. It was at this point that she 
took a new and fervent interest in religion, 
an interest which she had always possessed 
to some extent. She had attended the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Collins 
Center, turned Presbyterian upon her 
marriage, and now turned to Christian 
Science. Soon she came in contact with 
Dr. John Murray, and under his influence 
became a devotee for the rest of her life to 
a religion that was much like Christian 
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Science and yet was a little different. She 
recovered completely from her cancer, put 
away her harness, and was a well woman 
until her last illness 33 years later. 

As part of her religion, in 1907 she 
began her first Bible class, made up of 
men and women impressed by her earnest- 
ness and conviction. At one time and an- 
other the class must have numbered a 
hundred persons. They did not all become 
believers and some drifted away but others 
took their places. The classes continued 
every year until 1934. No one of the 
family, at least in those days, shared her 
religious convictions or attended her 
classes. This was undoubtedly a disap- 
pointment to her but she never complain- 
ed about their lack of interest. She read 
the Bible over and over and loved to 
quote texts to the family, but they re- 
mained firmly unreconstructed. She com- 
piled from the Gospels a sort of biography 
of Jesus, and in 1913 it was published 
under the title, “The Journey of Jesus”. 
There were three later editions. It was 
commended by the pastors of many 
churches of many denominations in many 
cities. Yet no one of the family, I think, 
has ever read it. 

Charles Goodyear died in 1911. The last 
25 years or so of his life had been spent 
in the lumber business, helping and par- 
ticipating with his brother Frank, first in 
Northern Pennsylvania and later in 
Louisiana, where they built the city of 
Bogalusa. They worked hard and became 
wealthy. Grandfather built a great man- 
sion at 888 Delaware Avenue, now the 
Bishop McMahon High School, and here 
Grandmother lived for the remainder of 
her long life. 

She loved to entertain. The garden and 
lawn of her house were lush and exten- 
sive, and here she was accustomed to give 
large garden parties. Perhaps the zenith 
in her entertainments was when King Al- 
bert of Belgium, Queen Elizabeth and 
Crown Prince Leopold were her guests, 
during their stay in Buffalo in 1919. We 


are told that Grandmother’s curtsy on the’ 


royal arrival was a pattern of perfection. 

Thus I have given some of the high- 
lights and lesser events, events which in 
retrospect appear trivial but which seemed 
important at the time, of Grandmother’s 
long life. They give somewhat of a pic- 
ture, sketchy though it may be, of the 
kind of a person she was. Perhaps the 
strongest point of her character, and one 
which it is impossible to illustrate by inci- 
dent, was the way she held the family to- 
gether. It is true that the matriarchal 
community which she temporarily suc- 
ceeded in building up in the Bryant Street, 
Oakland Place, Delaware Avenue area, 


An Avocational Problem 
by Frank J. Lankes 


HIS affair had its origin in a Garden- 

ville barbershop one Saturday morn- 
ing. Young Skip Martina (now a physics 
instructor) came in and while awaiting 
his turn asked me for the identity of the 
cemetery on the lot between his home 
(1299 Indian Church Road) and that of 
neighbor, C—. For more than twenty 
years I had gone by that place on foot, 
wagon, trolley car, and bus and (to his 
surprise) had never noticed it. 

He said there. were twenty or thirty 
grave markers on the lot and he had seen 
an old sandstone rock with a birthdate 
in the late 1700’s. He agreed to copy that 
epitaph and a few others for me. It was 
quite a while before I saw him again. 

Meanwhile I inquired around locally 
and had only negative results. Although 
the Gardenville area was once known as 
Jackstown, after Chief Jack Berry who is 
said to have founded an Indian village of 
that name, it seemed improbable that the 
markers were from Reservation days for 
Indians did not use them. And the only 
white captives known to have died on the 


was not a complete success, nor to the uni- 
form liking of her descendants. Neverthe- 
less, her pride and love for them all never 
faltered, even when she most strongly dis- 
approved of their doings. And in her, in 
turn, was their pride and great love. Even 
when family feuds of long or short dura- 
tion developed, still indomitably she held 
the family together after a fashion. With 
her death in 1940, at the age of 86, came 
the end of an era. 

It is to her strength of character and 
will that we pay tribute here today in 
laying the cornerstone of this fine new 
building. 


Reservation were Mary Jemison and Old 
White Chief, both of whom were origin- 
ally buried in the Mission cemetery in 
South Buffalo. 

There was once an Indian sawmill near 
Skip’s home leased to and operated by 
white people but it didn’t seem likely that 
twenty or more woodsmen or mill hands 
should have died and been buried there. 
But if that was the case the Ebenezer 
Society officials would have preserved a 
record of it. A letter to Amana brought 
a reply that the only cemetery in Gar- 
denville they had knowledge of was their 
own on what is now Island Park. So I 
was brought to a standstill. 

Then one day Skip and I met again. 
He brought up the subject by saying that 
the markers had disappeared — all of 
them! He had searched but found no 
trace of any and had no explanation. 
There the matter rested until after the 
close of World War II. 

As a Third Division casualty, Tom 
Sonner, a friend, came home on a sixty- 
day hospital furlough from England Gen- 
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eral Hospital in Atlantic City. I stopped 
in for a visit one morning and in the 
course of our conversation he asked if I 
knew anything about the old graveyard 
across the road. 

I told him of my experience, concluding 
with the remark that all the markers had 
disappeared. He refused to believe that 
and insisted they must be there. He re- 
called a name on one, Rhea Leahy, and 
reminded me that Andy Leahy had once 
operated a tavern nearby. I replied that 
Andy lived alone here, without family or 
relatives. We then crossed the street to 
investigate. 

Mrs. C— was in the garden back of the 
house and was puzzled at our interest. 
Was there money in it? No, just an old 
mystery to solve; where are the stones? 
She thought a while but couldn’t remem- 
ber. She had asked her son to get rid of 
them but could not recall how he did it. 
We wanted to know why she did that and 
from her expression and gesture realized 
that the sight of them was distasteful to 
her. 

So there it was. We started away but 
before reaching the sidewalk she remem- 
bered and called out that her son had 
thrown them down the old well under the 
rock garden on the front lawn. Well, it 
was progress of a sort. As Tom and I 
walked toward the corner we met Skip 
and young C—, who told us in a very 
earnest manner that he could not remem- 


The Lewiston Portage Site 
by Richard L. McCarthy 


HE Niacara Frontier is a land of his- 

tory and romance, where scenery on 

the grand scale is compressed into an area 

easily visited in the course of a day’s drive, 

and sites of man’s earliest occupation vie 
with one another in interest.’ 

This is a frontier that looks like a fron- 

tier. Here the great Niagara Escarpment 
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ber what he did with those markers. We 
cleared it up for him. , 

By this time I couldn’t let go of the 
problem. If the cemetery was not in evi- 
dence to the Ebenezer Society then it was 
laid out after the last of them left for 
Iowa in 1864. Some living person in 
Gardenville must have the answer. I 
thought of Henry Trier who was well over 
eighty and who had spent his whole life- 
time in the village. Tom, agreed to ask 
him when they met in the Post Office the 
following morning. But I could not wait 
and telephoned Henry that night. His 
reply was negative. So then I said that 
the only solution possible seemed to be 
that the markers were brought here by 
someone from an abandoned graveyard. 
Oh yes he knew all about that! Former 
Supervisor Charlie Schoepflin, who once 
owned and occupied the C— place, had 
carted several wagon loads of gravestones 
from an abandoned cemetery in what is 
now Lackawanna but which was then 
part of West Seneca. That cemetery was 
about where the Lackawanna City Hall 
now stands. Schoepflin used the stones for 
sidewalk slabs, pier foundations under a 
porch, chicken coop, etc. There’s an ex- 
ample of German thrift for you — he even 
patched the cellar wall with them, and 
from this Mrs. C— had gotten the dis- 
turbing idea that people were buried in 
the wall under her house. 


is dramatically divided by the tumultuous 
Niagara River, which empties the waters 
of the upper Great Lakes into Lake On- 
tario and forms a natural boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
The Escarpment, a magnificent ledge 
of limestone which runs roughly east and 
west through Ontario and Western New 
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York, sharply delineates the high, level 
land of the one-time Huron Plain from 
the wave-marked basin of Ancient Lake 
Iroquois, which existed some 12,000 years 
ago. 

Geologists read the story of millions of 
years of evolution in the Escarpment and 
the rocky walls of the Niagara Gorge, 
and archeologists are turning back the 
pages of human history to uncover evi- 
dences of primitive man in this still- 
primitive environment. 

At Lewiston, the Escarpment rises from 
the Gorge in three terrace-like levels, a 
characteristic noted by early French ex- 
plorers as the “Three Mountains”. Just 
north of the United States’ end of the 
Lewiston-Queenston bridge over the Ni- 
agara, a small stream, rising near the base 
of the second “mountain”, has cut a 
gully down the cliff and carved out a 
gently sloping step in the otherwise preci- 
pitous landscape. By a freak of circum- 
stance, at the point where this stream joins 
the river the strong current of the latter 
turns back upon itself and hugs the shore, 
in such a way as to bring a craft in 
against the cliff at the only place within 
miles where that barrier is scaleable. 

This natural landing formed the start of 
the historic “Long Portage”, or carry, 
which river travelers were forced to make 
in order to avoid Niagara Falls. French 
trade goods and materials were carried 


1. Acknowledgment is made for assistance 
in conducting this research to Mrs. H. C. 
Carveth and the Town of Lewiston, owners of 
the property examined, to Dr. Alfred K. Guthe 
of the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
and to Clarence O. Lewis, Historian of the 
County of Niagara. Harrison H. Newman as- 
sisted in the writing of this report. Members 
of the Ondiara Archeological Chapter who 
participated are: Mr. and Mrs, Edward Ko- 
chan, Mr. Henry Kisinski, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
mer Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Slaght, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert S. Newman, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Haven, and Messrs. I. R. 
Reed, Amos Deyo, Edward Hernberger, Peter 
Mangold, Thomas Slaght, and John Keryk. 


over this Portage to all parts of the Mis- 
issippi valley, and reached eventual des- 
tinations as far west as the Rocky mount- 
ains and south to the Gulf states, and it 
must always have been a crossroads of 
north-south and east-west traffic. 

The level ground above the landing was 
ideally situated to suit the purposes of 
even the earliest inhabitants. The river 
teemed with fish and waterfowl, game 
was abundant in the forest, a constant 
supply of water was at hand, and the spot 
was accessible from several directions. 

French historians mention the existence 
of a Neutral Indian village in the area, 
and the Portage was known to white men 
as early as 1626, when Father La Roche 
Daillon, a French missionary, visited the 


Frontier. It was also used by the intrepid’ 


LaSalle, on his journeys of exploration, 
and it was in the near vicinity that Father 
Hennepin built a “bark cabin”, in 1678. 
As far as is known, the first white woman 
to pass this way was Madame Cadillac, 
who travelled the Portage in 1702, on her 
way to join her famous husband, then in 
Detroit. . 

An archeological study of the area 
brings American history to life. Here, 
French missionaries, traders and voyageurs 
left traces of their passage in buttons, 
jewelry, and religious mementoes; here, 
the presence of a British military post is 
evidenced by regimental buttons, coins 
and bits of English china, and from this 
point the ill-fated Battle of Queenston 
Heights, in 1812, was viewed by such 
American forces as were reluctant to take 
part in the attack on the Fort across the 
river. The ground is literally sown with 
bullets of all sizes and with cannon balls. 

While trading between Indian tribes 
was almost certainly carried on at such a 
meeting place as the Portage, the French 
are the first people known to have estab- 
lished a concession here. In 1720, Chabert 
Joncaire, the elder, built a Trading Post 
on the level ground at the base of the 
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secénd: “mountain”, and although this 
was burned when threatened by the British 
in 1759, its exact location was discovered 
and excavated 1956-57 by members of the 
group which is now known as the Ondiara 
Archeological Chapter of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society. .It was a palisaded build- 
ing, and. stood on the east side of Route 
104, not far from the approach to the 
. Lewiston-Queenston bridge. 

Various Indian artifacts discovered 
while working on the Joncaire site whetted 
the curiosity of Chapter members to such 
an extent that it was decided to’ conduct 
further research in the area. In 1958, 
therefore, test holes were sunk on the lip 
of the gully west of the Joncaire location, 
and results were immediately gratifying. 
Thick midden, rich in artifacts, was re- 
vealed. 

As work progressed, it became apparent 

that the site was an extensive and impor- 
tant one, which would require excavation 
to the subsoil over the greater part of the 
level ground south of the Carveth Winery. 
Measurements were taken, and various 
members of the group were assigned sep- 
arate sections for investigation. 
«Levels were’ carefully noted over all 
parts of the site; and the excavated ma- 
terial was thoroughly sifted and examined. 
From time to time, photographs were 
made of more important recoveries. Tools 
used ranged from bulldozer to camels’ hair 
brushes, with every variation in between, 
including the usual teal spades and 
pickaxes. ‘ 

At the spot where the first test holes 
were sunk, midden to a depth of two and 
one-half feet overlaid the Queenston Shale 
subsoil, and there was very little fill. A 
certain amount of the section along the 
edge of the gully had been disturbed dur- 
ing installation of a Scenic Railway, in 
1895, but enough reliable evidence re- 
mained to indicate a long period of occu- 
pation. Elsewhere, most of the site was 
covered with a layer of heavy clay fill, 
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probably placed there during construction 
of the first bridge, in 1851. This fill, 
while difficult to remove, served to pro- 
tect the original stratigraphy, which was 
found intact beneath it. 

The surface of the site supported a 
flourishing growth of small trees and 
bushes, and one or two larger trees. Under 
the fill, the soil was of a dark, granulated 
character, and at a depth of 18 inches 
below the fill, an ash layer two or three 
inches deep was very generally disposed 
over the entire area. A series of pits was 
found to penetrate rather deeply into the 
subsoil, but these followed no particular 
pattern. 

Aside from the disturbed portion al- 
ready mentioned, the stratigraphic profile 
of the site was fairly constant over the 
whole of the excavated area, and was as 
follows: in and below fill, modern and 
early American; to a depth of 14 inches, 
British; rock wall and stone paving; ash 
layer, containing French items; from 18 
inches to subsoil, prehistoric Indian; ex- 
tending into subsoil, pits. On the west- 
ernmost edge of the site, nearly on the 
brow of the cliff, a trench was discovered, 
some 95 feet long, running diagonally 
from the gully to the gorge, and inter- 
secting another similar excavation to the 
north. It is believed to have been part of 
the British fortifications known to have 
been situated here. 


I. AMERICAN. Since a motel, a hot-. 


dog stand, and a fishing dock are near at 
hand, it is not surprising that quantities 
of bottles, boot heels, and foil from cig- 
arette packs were found on and near the 
surface of the Portage site. Remains were 
also evident of the Scenic Railway which 
operated along the Gorge in the 1890's, 
and the ferry, which plied between the 
United States and Canada until comple- 
tion of the first Lewiston-Queenston bridge 
in 1851. Two regimental buttons from the 
War of 1812 were recovered, one marked 
“ist U. S. I.”, the other a scrolled button. 


There were several Indian Head pennies, 
all dated before 1900, and one large cop- 
per penny, dated 1820. 

II. BRITISH. The area was control- 
led and occupied by the British 1759- 
1796. During the greater part of this 
period, the Portage site was dominated by 
a large, palisaded fort, build under the 
command of Capt. John Montresor in 
1764, the work being accomplished by 
members of the 17th, 46th and 80th 
Regiments, assisted by various Canadians, 
Indians and local hangers-on. 

This fort was one of a chain of similar 
military posts established by the British 
within cannon-shot of one another all 
along the Niagara Gorge. From its size, 
it was evidently of primary importance. 
Buttons found here indicate the presence 
of men from many of the regiments known 
to have taken part in the French and 
Indian wars, the American Revolution 
and the War of 1812, and considerable 
ordnance in general was unearthed, in- 
cluding gun parts, flints, grape shot, can- 
non balls and four different calibres of 
bullets. 

Coins found at the British level included 
two Spanish, dated 1765 and 1786, and 
one Irish. (Spanish coins were used ex- 
tensively as a means of exchange during 
the Eighteenth Century, since very little 
silver was minted in England at this per- 
iod). There were also a dozen or so cop- 
per pennies, dating from 1735 to 1776. 

The Officers at the Fort were probably 
accompanied by their families. Bits of 
fine English tea services were found in 
profusion, and a small pewter soldier gave 
touching evidence of the presence of a 
white child on this rough frontier. 

III. FRENCH. While the French used 
the Portage from the earliest recorded 
times, their settled occupation of the vi- 
cinity was of comparatively short dura- 
tion. As far as is known, they erected and 
maintained no permanent structures in 
the area before establishment of Joncaire’s 


Trading Post in 1720, and they relin- 
quished control to the British in 1759. 

Artifacts recovered by members of 
Ondiara Chapter from the French level 
of the site include military buttons, cuff- 
links and the characteristic amber gun 
flints — a type that does not occur natur- 
ally in this country. The religious element 
is represented by small copper crosses. 
Actual regiments present here cannot be 
ascertained, however, since French mili- 
tary buttons were not numbered during 
the period when the trading post flour- 
ished. 

IV. INDIANS. Since the greater part 
of the Portage site, as noted, lay under 
heavy fill and was therefore undisturbed, 
it was possible to keep close check on 
artifacts recovered in relation to the gen- 
eral stratigraphy. Unmistakable evidence 
of five ceramic-using cultures and at least 
one pre-ceramic, or Stone Age, people 
was recovered. 

Inasmuch as Ondiara Chapter is com- 
posed entirely of amateurs, all recoveries 
were submitted to experts for evaluation. 
Dr. Alfred K. Guthe, Curator of Anthro- 
pology at the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, very kindly contributed his 
services in analyzing and establishing the 
cultural sequences found at the Portage 
site. 

V. PITS. In the lowest level, and pene- 
trating into the subsoil to depths varying 
from eight inches to two feet, fourteen 
pits were discovered. They were widely 
distributed, and followed no particular 
pattern. They varied in shape from round 
to oval, and all contained flint chips and 
small potsherds. Traces of charcoal ap- 
peared in several, and significant recover- 
ies were made from some of them. 

Pit No. 9 yielded eight shark teeth and 
21 large, tubular shell beads one-third of 
an inch long, among quantities of char- 
coal. Two small, unidentifiable bone frag- 
ments point to the possibility of a cere- 
monial burial. No. 13 held thirty cache 
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blades of Onondaga chert, and one Mid- 
dle Woodland potsherd. There were 19 
large net sinkers in No. 10, and in No. 3 
were pieces of a pointed bottom, Genesco 
Cordmarked pot. 

Pit No. 12 was the largest one discov- 
ered, and there were indications of an in- 
trusive pit at one side of it. It was some 
five feet deep, and produced a bone har- 
poon point, triangular notched flint pro- 
jectile points (the former near the sur- 
face), and a catlinite bead —the only 
object of this material found on the site. 

The single example of a castellated rim 


sherd found was in Pit No. 8, a broad, 
shallow depression, and a large celt, or 
possibly a hoe, made of a coarse, unidenti- 
fied stone, and probably dating from the 
Middle Woodland period, was unearthed 
in Pit 14. 

Within two feet of Pit No. 9, but on a 
different level and apparently having no 
connection with it, a dog burial was found, 
extending some eleven inches into the 
subsoil. There was no charcoal with the 
skeleton, and nothing to indicate possible 
age of burial. 


This I Remember, XXVI — The Bicycle 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


ExT door to the Scobells lived the 
Callahans. Of this large family the 


youngest daughter, Ruth, was about our 
age and played with the other girls. She 
had two brothers who were professional 
bicycle racers. They rode for Stern Yellow 
Fellow Bicycle Company. Naturally, when 
they were at home, we called on Ruth in 
hopes they would talk to us. In fact, they, 
like other bicycle racers, were minor 
heroes. It was her brothers that made 
Ruth popular. 

It was the Callahan boys and girls who 
taught all of us to ride a bicycle, which 
took only two or three lessons. I remem- 
ber how we watched with awe and envy, 
possibly a little shock, as three older girls, 
in bloomers, mounted boy’s bicycles and 
went for a spin with Tom and Louie. 

We did not play with the girls as a reg- 
ular practice, but at dusk when we were 
wearily sitting on the curb and the girls 
were together on their veranda, someone 
would suggest hide-and-seek. We would 
play a while until some mother would 
call us in for lemonade or homemade root 
beer before we separated for the night. 

There was an athletic field on Delavan 
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Avenue near Elmwood, which had a 
quarter- or half-mile track used by bicycle 
riders for training. Near the gate was a 
building containing dressing rooms. Here 
the Callahan boys practiced. I remember 
going out to watch after school. When 
they had finished their practice, they 
would be rubbed down before changing 
to street clothes. 

One afternoon I waited until Louie had 
finished riding and when he lay on the 
table, I commenced rubbing witch hazel 
on one of his legs, and asked him if he 
would let me ride his “Yellow Fellow” 
around the track. He gave me permission, 
and I went out and mounted, my feet in 
the toe clips and my back bent over like 
a measuring worm to reach the “ram’s 
horn” handlebars. Someone gave me a 
start and I rode around the track, feeling 
as big as a king. ME. On a racing wheel 
with a 96-gear. Wonderful! 

When I passed the house on the first 
time around, another boy started around 
the track with me. He was Sheldon 
Hodge, and he was riding his own wheel, 
a Crescent. We rode together a little 
way, then I thought I would shake him, 


but try as I might, I could not pull away. 
On the home stretch I worked as hard as 
I knew how, but he stayed even and little 
by little drew ahead until as we passed 
the house, his entire wheel was ahead of 
mine. I was never so humiliated in my 
life. 

School closed. I had passed my exam- 
ination, and was to go into a higher grade 
in the fall. My parents decided I could 
have a bicycle: but what make? That was 
a question. There was the Barnes “White 
Flyer,” which Eddie Bald rode, the Col- 
umbia, Rambler, Crescent, Stern, and 
many others. Bicycle stores were all along 
Main Street and I visited them all. I 
liked the Columbia, principally, I guess, 
because Mr. E. C. Bull took so much time 
to talk to me. 

One afternoon, while I was at the store 
waiting to go home with father, he took 
his hat and calling me to “come on” we 
walked to Washington and Swan Streets. 
There stood an old stone church which 
had been abandoned to commercial use, 
occupied by Mr. Martin’s bicycle store. 
Father knew Mr. Martin, and he showed 
us two or three different wheels, none of 
which appealed to me. 

Finally he said, “I have a little beauty, 
if it will fit your boy,” and he brought 
it out to the middle of the floor. It was 
a dream. 

It was maroon with gold striping, and 


the rims were natural wood finish. It 
was geared in the 60’s, but Mr. Martin 
said he would put on a smaller rear 
sprocket and raise it to 76. The seat post 
was a forward L with a Sager saddle, and 
there were reversible handle bars, which, 
when up, came towards the seat so the 
rider was in an upright position, and when 
down, arched ahead of the frame as on 
a racer. It had a narrow chain and rat- 
trap pedals. He agreed to put on toe clips 
and a bell. Father told him one of the 
wagons would pick it up after five o’clock. 

I wanted to ride it home, but father 
said it was too dangerous downtown with 
horse cars, buggies, and wagons, so it was 
delivered. The make was Elgin — “built 
like a watch”. 

At supper time I was so excited I could 
hardly eat. Everybody including the maid 
and barn-man, had to come out and ex- 
amine it. As soon as I could be excused, 
I rode it over to Chester’s house and, re- 
luctantly, allowed all to try a ride. 

Louie Callahan adjusted the seat and 
toe clips so I could get the most speed 
without tiring, and showed me how to 
adjust the handle bars so I could watch 
the road while in racing position. Inci- 
dentally, he told me the reason Sheldon 
Hodge beat me was because the seat was 
too high so that I was not able to give 
full power to the pedals. That took the 
sting from my defeat. 
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The Andersonville Diary of Private Alfred Lyth 


Edited by Lester W. Smith 


Introduction 


In the great pincers design in the spring 
of 1864 that was Grant’s strategy for the 
final phase of the Civil War, Buffalo’s 
100th Regiment of New York State Vol- 
unteers was assigned to General Benjamin 
F. Butler's Army of the James. The mis- 
sion of this Army was to operate against 
Richmond from the south side of the James 
River. The diary that is published here 
was written by a member of the Regi: 
ment, Private Alfred Lyth. 

Lyth had enlisted at the age of 19 in 
Co. H of the Regiment in August 1862, 
during the recuiting campaign conducted 
by the Board of Trade upon its adoption 
of the Regiment, which had been deci- 
mated at Fair Oaks or Seven Pines. In the 
months between his enlistment and the 
events recounted here, the distinguished 
record of the 100th includes engagements 
at Wood’s Cross Roads, Va., December 
1862; Cole’s Island, S. C., March 1863; 
Folly Island, S. C., April-July 1863 (see 
Niacara Frontier, 1: 77-81, 113-116); 
Morris Island, S. C., July 1863; Fort Wag- 
ner, S. C., July-September 1863; and 
Charleston Harbor, September-December 
1863. 

The extracts of the Lyth diary published 
here begin on May 1, 1864, with a review 
at Gloucester Point, Va.; they report the 
trip down the York River and up the 
James, the landing at Bermuda Hundred 
on May 6, the operations in that area, and 
the events of May 16, characterized by 
Major George H. Stowits, the historian of 
the 100th Regiment, as a disastrous day 
for the Army of the James. In the engage- 
ment of that date at Drewry’s Bluff (also 
known as Fort Darling), a Confederate 
battery located seven miles south of Rich- 
mond, Lyth and many of his fellows were 
wounded and captured as the Confederate 
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forces attacked under cover of a heavy 
fog. The diary proceeds to recount in 
some detail Lyth’s experiences as a prison- 
er of war en route to and at Anderson- 
ville, the most notorious of Confederate 
prisons, located northeast of Americus in 
Sumter County, Georgia. It further des- 
cribes his transfer to the stockade at Flor- 
ence, South Carolina, and continues with 
some gaps to November 9. Lyth was final- 
ly exchanged at Charleston on December 
6, and was mustered out at Richmond on 
June 15, 1865. 

The extracts from the diary are repro- 
duced here exactly as written, following 
the spelling and punctuation of the ori- 
ginal, which is a typical Civil War diary, 
diminutive, measuring 434 inches tall and 
3 inches wide, in a blank book form, allow- 
ing only a fixed and limited space to re- 
cord each day's events and requiring writ- 
ing in a very small hand. The format as 
well as the circumstances under which the 
events were recorded was conducive to 
elliptical sentences and expressions. Writ- 
ten in pencil, the entries are now consid- 
erably faded and generally difficult to 
read. They are in parts indecipherable, 
and the occurence of such words or pas- 
sages is indicated by the insertion of square 
brackets in the text. Editorial deletions 
are indicated by the customary four dots. 
At the end of the diary are several pages, 
apparently entries for July, that are now 
illegible. The diary is here puplished for 
the first time. A later narrative account 
of Lyth’s experiences at Andersonville and 
Florence, based in part on the diary and 
interesting for purposes of comparison, was 
published in the Buffalo Sunpay Trutu, 
July 14-August 18, 1889. 

Alfred Lyth returned to Buffalo after 
the War, eventually becoming senior part- 
ner in the firm of John Lyth and Sons 
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The Heritage We See: Two plates reprinted from Volume 16, Publications of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society. Above, the Coit house at the north- 
east corner of Elmwood Avenue and Virginia Street, and the old Sisters’ Hospital, 
on North Pearl Street near Virginia Street. 
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Laurence B. Earl and Henry Kisinski 

Stone artifacts illustrate human occupation at the Lewiston Portage site for 

some 4,000 years. From right: Hopewellian material; “willow leaf” knives; Iroquois 

arrowheads; 4 Middle Woodland points; 2 fragmentary “Monongahela” points; 
3 Laurentian projectile points; 4 drills; 3 scrahers and a cache blade. 
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Laurence B. Earl and Warren Franklin 
A sample of the Indian pottery found at the Lewiston Portage site. Top: 
Ontario Horizontal, Middleport Oblique, Lawson Opposed and Owasco Herring- 
bone. Second row: Owasco Corded Horizontal, Jack’s Reef Dentate Collar, Jack's 
Reef Corded Punctate and Wickham Punctate. Bottom row: Vinette Complex 
Dentate and Vinette Dentate. 
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and later president of the firm of Alfred 
Lyth and Sons’ Fireproof Construction 
Company. He was a member of the 74th 
Infantry, attaining the rank of Major, and 
held many offices in the Grand Army of 
the Republic. He also held a variety of 
public offices, including supervisor, alder- 
man, and Civil Service Commissioner. 
The diary has been generously loaned to 
the Society by his daughter, Miss Edith 
L. Lyth. 

For sources for the introduction see 
George H. Stowits, History of the One 
Hundredth Regiment of New York State 
Volunteers (Buffalo, Matthews & Warren, 
1870), esp. p. 400-403; Frederick Phis- 
terer, New York in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, 1861 to 1865 (Albany, J. B. Lyon Co., 
1912), Vol. 4, p. 3156-3157; War of the 
Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate 


May 1. Reviewed by Maj Genl Butler 
at Gloucester Point Va. 

May 4. Embarked on board of the 
transport Thomas Leary and put down 
the York river toward Fort Monroe about 
1 oclock. : 

May 5. Arrived at Fort Monroe at day- 
break and started up the James river the 
whole fleet on the move Past H. Landing’ 
at dusk anchored in the river all night. 
The fleet looks splendid with their lights. 

May 6. Landed at Bermuda Hundred 
cooked breakfast and then started on the 
march The weather was hot and [ 

] troops threw away most all [ 


] 

May 7. Dug rifle pits in front of the 
regt through the night. Fell in under arms 
at 3 oclock A M stood till daylight got 
breakfast and the Regt went to support 

] Brigade to tear up the R & 
WRR: but push into the fight. Loss killed. 

May 8. Moved to the rear about ¥% 
mile & put up shelters in the rear of a 
large fortification. Go on fatigue in ‘the 


1. Harrison’s Landing. 
2. Petersburg and Richmond Railroad. 


Armies (Washington, Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 36, Pt. 2, 
p. 13, 37-40; New York (State) Adjutant 
General, Report, 1902 (Albany, Argus Co., 
1903; serial 33), p. 162; Mark M. Boat- 
ner, The Civil War Dictionary (New York, 
David McKay Co., 1959) ; H. Perry Smith, 
History of the City of Buffalo and Erie 
County (Syracuse, N. Y., D. Mason & 
Co., 1884), Vol. 1, p. 304, Vol. 2, p. 132, 
147, B48; Buffalo Evening News, Dec. 15, 
1924 (for the obituary of Alfred Lyth). 
For authorities for the footnotes below, 
relating to the text of the diary, see, for 
notes 3, 4, and 5, Stowits, op. cit., p. 400- 
403, and Buffalo Sunday Truth, July 28, 
1889; for notes 2, 7, and 8 see, respec- 
tively, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 36, Pt. 
1, p. 20; Pt. 2, p. 310; Boatner, op. cit., 
p. 801. 
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afternoon. Very hot. Fatigue until 8 P M. 

May 9. Fall in under arms through the 
night and again at 3 o clock until daylight. 
On fatigue in the morning under arms all 
afternoon. 

May 10. Go on fatigue in the morning 
but are sent back fell in under arms two 
or three times. The Regt. went on picket 
in the evening the enemy made 2 or 3 
breaks on our lines but don’t make much. 

May 11. A very hot day. the Regt on 
picket. I go out to the picket line with 
the boys dinner a hot day the Regt re- 
lieved from picket duty in the evening. 

May 12. The army on the move our 

Regt started with a days rations drive the 
rebs before us for 2 miles towards Peters- 
burg [ ] 
May 13. It rained most all night on the 
move early in the morning heavy fighting 
heard in our front at noon and charging 
take a great many reb fortifications the 
100 make a charge in the evening and 
lose quite a number of men. 

May 14. Lay under arms all night on 
the move early in the morning [ ] 
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& I on the skirmish all day drove the rebs 
fire about 120 rounds of cartridge at the 
rebs fall back in the evening and the rebs 
charge but we repel. 

May 15. We lay in the woods all day 
under arms Get some rations issued [ 


May 16. We are got up under arms at 
3 A M a heavy fog at 9 we go up to the 
front and rebs take advantage of the fog 
and charge on our lines our Regt gets 
badly cut up I am taken prisoner with 
15 or 20 others to Petersburg Va and put 
in the jail. 

May 17. Today we draw rations eat 

] and live in the same rooms 
everything awfull dear write a letter home. 

May 18. Today we are taken out of 
the jail and put into an old tobacco ware- 
house. Where we have more room [ 

] accomodations. 

May 19-31. I have the Bowel complaint 
and am to sick to keep a correct diary. 

June 1. Arrive at Andersonville [ 

] about 12 A M and are marched in 
front of the Prison Hd Qrs were we are 
divided of into Detch. a heavy rainstorm 
yet we are turned into the prison and lay 
in wet clothes all night. 

June 2. Our prison is an awfull place 
not fit for hogs to be in. A large number 
of men have nothing but bare earth to 
lay on and no covering whatever rain 
in the evening get wet through and lay in 
wet clothes all night. 

June 3. The sun rose clear this morn- 
ing and we soon got dried through More 
prisoners came in about [ ] oclock. 
We drew rations and a shower of rain 
came and wet us [ ] laid in our 
wet clothes. 

June 4. Roll call at 8 o’clock rain all 
day but clears up at night. Fetch in some 
more prisoners from Shermans army have 
to lay in our wet clothes all night. A man 
fetched back that escaped from here 20 
days ago. 

June 5. Cloudy this morning but a pro- 
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spect of it clearing up have two or three 
small showers but the sun comes out and 
dries our clothes before noon. A great 
many rumors. 

June 6. The weather is very hot in the 
fore part of the day. rain in the afternoon 
but clears up before sunset. Laid in our 
wet clothes all night [ ] 

June 7. Cloudy this morning but clears 
up by 8 oclock and is tremendous hot but 
clouds up and we have a heavy rain storm 
get wet through and rain through the 
night lay in the mud all night. G.J.P! 
sick. 

June 8. The first day that we have been 
here that it did not rain from sun rise to 
sun set we draw raw rations but heavy 
rain 2 A M. Some more prisoners come 
in report Grant 3 [?] miles from Rich- 
mond. Very hot all day. 

June 9. Very hot in the fore noon and a 
heavy rain storm in the afternoon we get 
wet through Average deaths per day 
[ ] hospital 25. 

June 10. The weather is pretty hot in 
the fore part of the day but it rains in the 
afternoon. A. T.* gets some poles and 
we rig up a shelter but it is leaky & rain 
beats in the sides [ J 

June 11. Again it is very hot enough 
to burn a negro in the fore part of the 
day but it rains in the evening and we 
get wet and have to lay in our wet clothes 
all night. G. J. P.® very sick. 

June 12. The weather is very hot in 
the fore noon but rain afternoon and ev- 
ening draw ¥2 Pint of rice for 24 hours 


[ 

June 13. A cold raw day and rain in 
showers all day get wet through a great 
many rumors & story about being paroled 
the doctor gets a little medicine Get 1/3 
pt raw rice & 3 oz of meat for 24 hours 
rations. 

June 14. Rain most all last night and 


3. Gustavus J. Pixley. 
4. Albert Tombers. 
5. Gustavus A. Pixley. 


cold a cold raw wet forenoon but a little 
warmer in the afternoon with rain. we 
get meal & meat for rations no wood 
party allowed to go out some having es- 
caped-=G. J; | ]° better. 

June 15. Another damp wet day with 
rain. shaved a mans head that took the 
oath the rebs very mad but cannot find 
out who did it. 

June 16. Cleared up at sunset last 
night but this morning cloudy again and 
rain in the afternoon some 600-700 more 
prisoners come in from Grant’s Army _ re- 
port him 5 miles from Richmond and 
Spears? raid into Petersburg. 

June 17. Commenced to rain at about 
3 AM heavy showers all day got wet 
through and lay in our wet clothes all 
night it rained all night 3 men belonging 
to our Detail who went out after wood 
took the guards gun away from him and 
left for the northern lines 1 of the men 
retaken after swimming the river 5 times. 

June 18. heavy rain showers in fore 
noon but clears up in the evening [ 


] 

June 19. 7 o’clock A M. A prospect of 
a fine day. 3 P M. Heavy rain showers 
this afternoon enough to wet us through. 
A well caved in last night and a man fell 
in and was smothered. Guard on Post 

] fired at a man inside the dead 
line but didn’t hit him but wounded 2 
others some 200 more Prisoners from 
Grants and Butlers army report the shell- 
ing of Petersburg & Richmond. 

June 20. The weather very warm and 
pleasant in the forenoon but heavy showers 
and rain in the afternoon but stops raining 
at dusk but is very damp and wet ground 
to lie down in have a pretty good night’s 
sleep. 

June 21. The weather this morning is 
tremendously hot but as usal in the after 
noon we have 2 or 3 heavy showers plenty 
of fights today and heads shaved Guard 
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fires at a man near the dead line but 
wounds another. 

June 28. Very hot the fore noon but 
heavy rain in the afternoon & evening. 
3 or 400 more prisoners come in from 
Grant’s Army. 

June 29. Showers in the afternoon. 3 
or 400 more prisoners from Grant’s forces. 
A Great clearing out of raiders. I am 
very bad with the Diorhea. 

June 30. A Great day for catching 
raiders. 

August 1. Great talk of a speedy ex- 
change and great hopes entertained by 
the prisoners here of getting out soon the 
Rebs making great preparations about 
here to guard against an attack. 

August 2. A very heavy thunder storm 
a great many sick taken out side to the 
hospital 442 prisoners come in report they 
were captured with Gen. Stoneman‘ [ 

] while going back to the main 
body. id 

August 3. About 500 sick cases take 
outside to the hospital. A little rain but 
a very hot day. 

August 4. Some more of the raiders 
are fetched in as prisoners having cut 2 
railroads and burnt a large bridge. No 
sick taken out today & no roll call. 

August 5. A few more prisoners fetched 
in from Sherman’s army, taken this side 
of Atlanta the rebs having taken their 
caps shoes and coats away from them. 
A very hot day. My health not very well. 

August 6. A very hot day. One of the 
guards shoot a prisoner through the head 
and killed him instantly [ ] 

August 7. There is a great deal of talk 
around camp about a speedy parole and 
hope entertained by many of us that we 
will be out soon. the sick reported to have 
gone to our lines. 

August 8. A very rainy day a great 
number of dead carried out the rebs very 
busy fortifying a few prisoners come in 
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the guards shooting our men whenever 
they get a chance. building [ ] 

August 9. A very heavy rain shower 
which washes the stockade down in sev- 
eral places a few prisoners [ 

August 10. More rain get wet through 
and lay in our wet clothes all night on the 
wet ground a great many dying the rebs 
issue us beans as rations but very little 
meat. 

August 11. A few prisoners come in 
from Shermans army the rebs enlarging 
the stockade. 

August 12. Our stock of wood runs out 
and we are like a great number more 
live on ‘one meal a day. 

August 13. A very hot day the 13th 
dead of our Regt. carried out here yes- 
terday and a large number carried out 
daily 2 rations of meat for the last 3 days. 

August 14. Very warm weather not 
much news except that rumors that a 
number of us will be paroled tomorrow. 

August 15. No sign of the parole going 
on but we think they are paroling our 
officers. 

August 16. A very warm day a number 
of reb troops leave here to reinforce some 
place they make a hell of a noise about it. 

August 17. About a dozen prisoners 
come in from Shermans army report that 
the rebs are paroling prisoners in No. 
[ ] Stockade. This is No. [ ] Stockade. 

August 18. Nothing of importance oc- 
curing except a large number [ ] 

August 19. The Yanks are very busy 
building Barracks. A heavy rain shower. 

August 20. A heavy shower in the fore- 
noon About 20 prisoners come in from 
Sherman’s army report shelling of Atlanta. 

August 21. A great number [ ] 
rain showers all day. 

August 22. A very hot day. Nothing 
of any importance. About 150 Dead car- 
ried out of camp. 

August 23. A large number died last 
night a great deal of quarreling among 
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the men as who is to carry out the bodies, 
A few prisoners come in [ ] 

August 24. Today there is a great many 
rumors afloat about being paroled soon 
[ ] 

August 25. A very hot day. One of 
the men that gives out the rations struck 
a man on the head with a club and killed 
him. he was taken to [ ] Hd Qrs 
for trial. 

August 26. One of the reb Guards shot 
a prisoner inside of the dead line after 
firing at him three times. from 60 to 80 
die here & hospital daily. I know it for 
a fact. 

August 27. I go outside of the stockade 
with a dead man see [ ] Tom 
Russell and he gives me twenty dollars 
conf. 

August 28. A very hot day about 30 
prisoners come in from Shermans army. 
They give us strong hopes of a speedy 
exchange of prisoners. 

August 29. Some 40 more prisoners 
come in from Shermans very little news 
except that Sherman is moving to the left 
of Atlanta. Another very hot day. 

August 30. A few more prisoners come 
in from Shermans army. 

August 31. It is just 2 years today since 
I joined the service. 

September 1. A very hot day and a 
cold night. A great many rumors around 
camp. 

September 2. Another very hot day. A 
great many rumors not much news 

September 3. A cool day with a light 
shower of rain. Wrote a letter home [ 


September 4. Another squad of men 
sent in from the hospital as there are a 
great many men trying to make their es- 
cape from there. A great many rumors 
afloat. 

September 5. About 60 or 70 prisoners 
come in from Shermans and bring very 
good news if true. they say Atlanta is in 
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our possession and the Sherman is advanc- 
ing on Macon. 

September 6. The most glorious today 
we have had since we have been in the 
Bull pen 18 Detachments ordered to get 
ready [ ] 

September 7. The first 5 Detach [ 

] get started before sun down besides 
quite a number from the hospital. Great 
joy in camp. 

September 8. 18 Detach have left here 
all together the trains run night & day 
all the sick & lame are left here so that 
they may have better accomodations after 
the well go. they have very hard times. 

September 9. Several more Detach- 
ments leave here. Reports that Richmond 
has fallen into Gen’l Grant’s hands [ 


] 

September 10. From 19th to 24 De- 
tach got orders this evening to be in read- 
iness [ ] A large quantity of sick 
sent to the hospital my foot so bad that 
I cannot leave the tent. 

September 11. From the 24th to the 
33rd Detach get orders to be in readiness 
to leave at a moments notice my fobt in 
avery bad condition I dont get any sleep 
nights. 

September 12. From 33 to 53 get orders 
[ ] goes with the crowd but I have 
to stay behind on account of my foot 
which is in poor condition. 

September 13. This camp getting pretty 
well cleared out of the well men 53 to 66 
Received Orders. A Great many sick left 
in camp and suffering for the want of 
rations and an awful quanity of them 
dying. 

September 14. Last night the first train 
that left here ran off the track about 4 
miles from here my Detach was on the 
train they came back today 8 was killed 
about 40 wounded. 1 of our Regt. killed 
& 2 badly wounded. 

September 15. I am left entirely alone 
with my sore foot. the sick are ordered 
to go to the gate that could walk to the 


Depot. I get outside of the gate but have 
to give up but am taken up in a wagon. 

September 16. Arrived at Macon early 
and at Augusta in the afternoon where 
we was treated well the cars pretty crowd- 
ed. got into other cars not as crowded in 
rout for Charleston. 

September 17th. Arrived late in the ev- 
ening at a place called Lawranceville S. 
C. not having gone to Charleston as they 
told us. We find that there is no exchange 
going on. a number died yesterday. 

September 18. Got a few miles above 
Florence where a lot of the boys were [ 

] we are treated pretty well by the 
people get Sweet potatoes. 

September 19. Rain last night we lay 
under the trees for want of shelter got 
wet through some died. We get pretty 
good rations here, wheat bread, sweet po- 
tatoes, rice & corn bread. 

September 20. A lot more sick come in 
from the Depot A Dull heavy day an 
showery in the evening still laying under 
the trees without other shelter My foot 
in very bad condition Got the Scurvy. 

September 21. I am suffering untold 
horrors. rain no covering no shelter raw 
rations & nothing to cook in. 

September 22. Rain again today no 
medicine for the sick I cannot get any- 
thing for my foot from which I suffer a 
great deal of pain and cannot sleep nights. 

September 23. Showers again today we 
get very small rations 2 spoonful flour 2 
spoonful of meal and 1 of rice for 1 days 
rations. no bandages for my foot a great 
many dying. 

September 24. heavey rain showers 
again today no medicine a dull prospect 
very miserable. 

September 25. . . . very hard times 
in general. 

September 26. All the wounded put 
[ ] together but no medical treat- 
ment... . very cold nights so cold that 
we cannot sleep very little rations hardly 
enough for subsistance. 
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September 27. Today we get medicine 
I got some blue stone put on my foot and 
suffer tremendously for [ 

September 28. My foot is doing well 
they put blue ointment on all the rations 
we get today is 4 spoonfull of rice and 6 
spoonful of corn meal. 

September 29. My wound in good con- 
dition and doing well have it dressed 
twice a day. A great deal of talk of a 
speedy exchange but I have very little 
hopes. 

September 30. My foot doing well a 
different kind of dressing but very poor 
rations. 

October 1. All the rations wegot today 
was one hard tack and a half & 4 spoon- 
full of syrup a little rain this afternoon 
my foot doing well. 

October 2. Rain last night got wet 
and had to lay in wet clothes all night 
but it cleared up this morning and we 
got dry. 

October 3. A great many of our men 
taking the oath of allegiance to the con- 
federate government. 

’ October 4. A report that we are going 
to receive clothing sent to us by the U. S. 


sanitary commission plenty of rations to 
day my foot doing well. 

October 5. A very fine day A friend 
gave me some chicken soup and a piece 
of chicken that he had bought. I live 
well today. No news. 

October 6. I walked about a mile to- 
day on crutches and I felt most awful 
tired after I got to camp. 

October 7. Very heavy rain last night 
and all got wet through a large number 
died this morning. 

November 7. The long talked of day 
has arrived but no signs of leaving here A 
great many rumors and a great many re- 
ports afloat a very hot day enough to roast 
beef in the sun. 

November 8. A very hot day some 
prisoners come in from before Charleston 
& some from Shermans army report Sher- 
man at Maryetta and Johnson® on the 
retreat. News from Grant encouraging. 

November 9. A very hot forenoon rain 
showers in the afternoon more prisoners 
from Grant’s army. 


9. Possibly an erroneously allusion to Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston, who had been relieved 
of his command on July 17th. 


A Transcendental View of Niagara 


by David D. Anderson 


ib te THE New England Transcendenta- 
talist of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century nature as a whole and in- 
dividual natural phenomena represented 
far more than mere curiosities or things 
of wonder or beauty. Rather, all of na- 
ture served as a physical manifestation of 
the vast spiritual whole of the universe, 
and according to Transcendental philos- 
ophy this spiritual oversoul could best be 
approached and understood through its 
physical representation in nature, from 
the smallest leaf to the largest mountain. 

Consequently the vast American West, 
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essentially unspoiled by the onslaught of 
American civilization at that time, became 
a Mecca for many of the Transcendenta- 
lists. Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, and 
others all sought to make then-daring trips 
to where both man and nature were 
closest to their original state, and for many 
of them the Falls at Niagara became the 
focal point of their trips because there na- 
ture was eternal and majestic, forever 
triumphant over the insignificant works of 
man as it displayed the glory of God. 
All of the Transcendental travellers, 


prolific writers that they were, left records 
of their trips, but outstanding among these 
journals is that of Margaret Fuller, the 
most prominent woman Transcendentalist 
and one of the most outstanding women 
America has ever produced. Miss Fuller, 
feminist, reformer, editor, and literary 
critic, journeyed to the West in the sum- 
mer of 1843, and her Summer on the 
Lakes is the record of that trip. The book 
itself is impressionistic and interpretive 
rather than descriptive, as are most of the 
travel works of the time, and in it Miss 
Fuller reveals the Transcendental mind at 
work as it uses the physical as a point of 
departure for seeking out and attempting 
to know the eternal. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in the record of her stay at 
Niagara. 

The chapter is written in retrospect, as 
she is about to take passage up the lakes, 
and she recognizes her experience at the 
Falls as a “. . . magnificent prologue to 
the, as yet, unknown drama;”* words to 
describe her emotions at the spectacle are 
difficult to find because such a sight is 
“|. » great enough to fill the whole life, 
and supersede thought, giving us only its 
own presence. ‘It is good to be here,’ is 
the best, as the simplest, expression that 
occurs to the mind,” she comments as the 
journal opens. 

Nevertheless she continues in the effort 
to record the intensity of her emotional 
response to the sight; her first impression, 
she notes, had been “a quiet satisfaction,” 
resulting from her long familiarity with 
the spectacle through the many drawings, 
paintings, and descriptions she was famil- 
iar with. A short time later, however, that 
sense of quiet triumph passed as the sheer 
power of the scene took hold of her, al- 
most literally transporting her into the 
sense of communion with God through 
nature that she sought: 


1. All quotations in this article are from 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, At Home and Abroad, 
ed. by Arthur B. Fuller (Boston, 1860). 


After a while it so drew me into itself 
as to inspire an undefined dread, such 
as I never knew before, such as death 
may be felt when it is about to usher us 
into a new existence. The perpetual 
trampling of the waters seized my 
senses. I felt that no other sound, how- 
ever near, could be heard, and would 

start and look behind me for a foe. I 

realized the identity of that mood of 

nature in which these waters were 
poured down with such absorbing force, 
with that in which the Indian was 

shaped on the same soil. . . . What I 

liked best was to sit on Table Rock, 

close to the great fall. There all power 
of observing details, all separate con- 
sciousness, was quite lost. 

Such an emotional experience is, as she 
knows, almost impossible to convey to a 
reader, and so she turns to physical de- 
scription, recording in a graphic moment 
of disgust, the vignette of a man, who, 
after peering at the Falls a moment as if 
trying to determine how he might use it, 
spat into the onrushing water and then 
turned away. This, to Miss Fuller, was 
just the sort of human corruption that she 
was trying to put behind her. 

In attempting further physical descrip- 
tion of Niagara she turns to the whirlpool, 
which, she notes, “. . . is seen to advantage 
after the great falls; it is so sternly solemn. 
The river cannot look more imperturbable, 
almost sullen in its marble green, than it 
does just below the great fall.’ Again, 
however, mere physical description is not 
enough, and she attempts to probe beyond 
that marble green surface, but she finds 
that “the slight circles that mark the hid- 
den vortex seem to whisper mysteries the 
thundering voice above could not pro- 
claim, — a meaning as untold as ever.” 

The rapids and the spring-filled woods 
on Goat Island attract her even as she was 
repelled by the guide’s description of the 
battles that had been fought in the vicin- 
ity. “It seems strange,” she writes, “that 
men could fight in such a place; but no 
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temple can still the personal griefs and 
strifes in the breast of its visitor.” In fact, 
she resents even the presence of a guide 
at such a place: “indeed, one might as 
soon think of asking for a gentleman usher 
to point out the moon,” or to tell a per- 
ceptive observer what he should learn or 
feel in its presence. 

However, the Falls themselves de- 
manded most of her attention, and she re- 
turned to them again and again, each 
time hesitantly even while she was drawn 
to them. “What this hesitation arose from, 
I know not,” she writes, “perhaps it was 
a feeling of my unworthiness to enter this 
temple which nature has erected to its 
God.” 

Finally then it was time to leave, and 
she returned to the hotel to take the stage 
to Buffalo. But the stage did not leave ac- 
cording to the schedule, and after dark, in 
the light of the full moon, she returned 
alone to the brink of the Falls. Long be- 
fore the advent of colored electric illumi- 
nation she saw more than it is possible to 
see today with such professed advantages: 

Everything was changed, the misty ap- 

parition had taken off its many-colored 

crown which it had worn by day, and 

a bow of silvery white spanned its sum- 

mit. The moonlight gave a poetical in- 

definiteness to the distant parts of the 
waters, and while the rapids were glanc- 
ing in her beams, the river below the 
falls was as black as night, save where 
the reflection of the sky gave it the ap- 

pearance of a shield of blued steel. . . . 

I gazed long. I saw how here mutabil- 

ity and unchangeableness were united. 

I surveyed the conspiring waters rush- 

ing against the rocky ledge to over- 

throw it at one mad plunge, till, like 
toppling ambition, o’er leaping them- 
selves, they fall on tother side, expand- 
ing into foam ere they reach the deep 
channel where they creep submissively 
away. 

Then arose in my breast a genuine 
admiration, and a humble adoration of 
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the Being who was the architect of this 

and all. 

After eight days Miss Fuller was con- 
tent to go, having exhausted herself and 
her nerves with the sound and the spec- 
tacle. “So great a sight soon satisfies,” she 
concludes, “making us content with itself, 
and with what is less than itself... . My 
nerves, too much braced up by such an 
atmosphere, do not bear well the con- 
tinued stress of sight and sound. For here 
there is no escape from the weight of a 
perpetual creation. . . . There is no escape, 
still this rushing round you and through 
you. It is in this way I have most felt 
the grandeur, — somewhat eternal, if not 
infinite.” 

The sight has been for her “a manifes- 
tation of the Eternal,” she realizes as she 
takes passage up the lakes on the re- 
mainder of her journey. She writes, “And 
now farewell, Niagara. I have seen thee, 
and I think all who come here must in 
some sort see thee; thou art not to be got 
rid of as easily as the stars. I will be here 
again beneath some flooding July moon 
and sun... .” 

As the seanser carried her and here com- 
panions away from the Niagara region, 
perhaps Miss Fuller intended to return, 
but it was not to be. Nowhere else on the 
journey, as her journal shows, did she 
come again so close to bridging the Trans- 
cendental gap between man and God. At 
the close of her trip, late in the summer 
of 1843, she returned to the east to con- 
tinue her career as reformer and literary 
critic. At the height of her fame a few 
years later she went to Europe, ostensibly 
as a foreign correspondent for Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune, but in real- 
ity to support the Italian revolution. On 
her return, in 1850, she, together with her 
new husband and infant son, drowned in 
a shipwreck within sight of New York 
harbor. 

Miss Fuller’s record of her impressions 
of Niagara remain valuable not only as a 
perceptive part of the vast body of litera- 
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ture devoted to the Falls but, more im- 
portantly, as an illustration of the Ameri- 
can Transcendentalist, the eternal roman- 
tic seeker, attempting to find the meaning 
of life, through the medium of one of the 
world’s greatest natural wonders. Such a 
quest is pre-doomed to failure, perhaps, 


and yet it has provided some of the most 
valuable episodes in the record of our lit- 
erary heritage. Miss Fuller’s Summer on 
the Lakes belongs in that record just as it 
is deserving of far more attention than it 
now receives. 


COUNTY OF ERIE 
OFFICE OF THE COUNTY EXECUTIVE 
PROCLAMATION DESIGNATING APRIL 3, 1961 AS 
ERIE COUNTY DAY 


‘i Be County of Erie will be 140 years old on April 2, 1961. As this 
date is a Sunday, I herewith designate the following day, Monday, 
April 3, 1961 as Erie County Day in commemoration of the County’s 
140th birthday. 

Erie County’s history is a grand and glorious record of achievement 
by its citizenry in all fields of endeavor. It is only by a full and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the past that we today are able to build sensibly 
and solidly for the future. The value of the study of history, especially 
local government history, lies in the fact that such study enables all of 
us to render better judgments in making today’s decisions. This great 
county of ours did not just happen. It evolved into one of the nation’s 
great industrial and residential areas only through the arduous toil, the 
personal sacrifices, and the lofty aspirations of the generations that have 
preceded us. All of us should be conscious at all times of the magnificent 
heritage with which we have been endowed. 

On this occasion I wish to commend particularly the schools of 
Erie County for the added emphasis they are putting on local history 
studies, especially at the seventh-grade level. If our young people are 
imbued with the same spirit of devotion and responsibility that guided 
their forebears, then indeed we face the future with a vigorous optimism. 

I also want to cite the fine work being done by our Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society as well as the many other local historical 
socictics for their continuous efforts in collecting and preserving our 
precious historical artifacts and literature so that generations to come 
may continue to be made aware of their heritage. 

Erie County’s 140th anniversary should stand out all the more in 
our minds because this year also marks the inauguration of a new 
charter government. 
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Back in 1821, when Erie County was carved out of the old County 
of Niagara, the population numbered only a little more than 15,000. 

Today it exceeds 1,000,000. Also, 140 years ago, Erie County con- 
tained only 13 towns and one village. Today there are 3 cities, 25 towns 
and 16 villages. This growth reflects in no small measure the fine foun- 
dation laid by those first officials who guided Erie County in the early 
years. It seems most fitting and proper to call attention on this occasion 
to the first officials who were in office that first year of Erie County’s 
existence: 


1821 OFFICIALS 


Ist Judge of Common Pleas ..............:.s000 Samuel Wilkeson 
Coonsthty, CNet leo. sisnceectridesssosd-heendAcaseactadbades James L. Barton 
RTE sci Sa UCR tia apuasmicuh ieee John G. Camp 
District Attorme Vier: ssursscaspexpsanpencenstnsan sdinkesseea Heman B. Potter 
OP aT ay Rl Ee Roswell Chapin 
1821 BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

Ghaitmals Of Boards iniiin saa: cwitiiancseres Ebenezer Walden 

(Town of Buffalo) 
Clerk of Board «...ii5..cssivedow Nir chhaheebeaseb abs David Remington 
PI ss 5 «865 Pie Dk ie «tba oo OWRD Oziel Smith 
AMIS ob srtdotantas ted stsheuadadacts James W. Griffin 
Deni scaveb ings a eckas ccd antioth aoa John C. Twining 
Gilsieired ectcoi-Dessicees 3h... cinerea Otis R. Hopkins 
JO) Ta Page Aine: core notre Mer encepr rer ae Potro ae etn y Be John Lawton 
GBomeerlisccissy acid. op-otnidcniqas veuaiga Thomas M. Barrett 
BO Otis. ibs ds ersited-ts.di Brain aidsawdeerss. James Green 
VES fo 4atsitw inet a ccna teense alee James Aldrich 
Magnbwy ctadsasuc.. tetra an ew Lemuel Wasson 
PAOHAING siz. cvistii cet tei capt acamoeiie wales Mitchell Corliss 
SATII 226k Riscd. bd ne aed. Were HAS sory Elihu Rice 
WY ales ili dianctisowdsealacinambe de antins Ebenezer Holmes 


In this year of 1961, as Erie County’s first elective County Execu- 
tive, I am dedicating myself to the task of continuing Erie County 
forward on its great march of progress ever conscious of and deeply 
thankful for the wisdom and foresight of our pioneer citizens of Erie 
County. 

SIGNED THIS 30th 

DAY OF MARCH 1961 
EDWARD A. RATH 
County Executive 
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Books You May Want To See 


Great Lakes Shipwrecks and Survivals. By 
William Ratigan. Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company. 1960. Pp. 298. $6.00. 


The worth and value of this book de- 
pend entirely on the reason and purpose 
for which it is being read;—as an in- 
teresting and fascinating story of the storms 
and disasters on the Great Lakes, or as 
an authoritative history. As a story the 
word pictures of the last moments of men 
and vessels are vivid and colorful, quite 
on a par with the illustrations painted 
by Reynold H. Weidenaar. The text is 
divided into five books or chapters, each 
of which deals with the wrecks and losses 
of one of the Great Lakes: 1. Lost in Lake 
Michigan; 2. Lost off Lake Huron’s shore; 
3. Gone with Lake Erie Winds; 4. Doomed 
on Lake Superior; 5. Sunset Fires on Lake 
Ontario. 

By reason of the subject matter it is in- 
evitable that there is considerable repeti- 
tion; after all, a shipwreck or founder- 
ing in a gale on Lake Erie is like the same 
catastrophe on Lake Superior or on any 
other lake. It would be a hard, if not im- 
possible, task to describe dozens of similar 
wrecks in such a way that each would 
read differently from the others. Gener- 
ally speaking, the author has very ably 
managed to overcome this inherent handi- 
cap. The various interpolated topical 
poems on contemporary events add a dec- 
orative touch to the word pictures. 

However, this book cannot be consid- 
ered as a serious, factual and correct his- 
tory of the wrecks and disasters on the 
Great Lakes. In the first place the author 
unfortunately repeated previously pub- 
lished errors. For example: The Caroline, 
seized by the British in the Niagara River 
in 1837 and set afire, did not go over-the 
Falls a blazing hull; she grounded in the 
rapids above the falls, burned out and in 


due course of time disintegrated and went 
over the falls piecemeal. The fairy tale 
of the entire hull being catapulted over 
the Falls doubtless had its origin in the 
propaganda pictures published at the time. 

Aside from this the book’s worth as a 
history is impaired, and seriously so, by 
the verbal embellishments of the accidents, 
the dialogues of persons involved, by too 
much emphasis on tragedy, by bringing in 
details not directly concerned with the 
event itself. In short the descriptions are 
very reminiscent of the type of newspaper 
reporting in vogue in the middle of last 
century. Had the author been more re- 
strained in his eloquence, a great many 
more disasters could have been given ade- 
quate treatment instead of being merely 
mentioned in passing. About the same 
thing can be said of the illustrations; the 
towering waves, the spindrift, the lowering, 
racing clouds make excellent, dramatic 
pictures; as documentaries of the vessels 
depicted they are quite useless. 

To sum up: Great Lakes Shipwrecks and 
Survivals is a readable, lively and dramati- 
cally interesting story; as an historical ac- 
count however it falls short of the subject 
indicated in the title to such an extent 
that its usefulness as a reference work is 
not great. Readers of sea tales and stories 
will like the book very much; historians 
and marine researchers will not. 

ERIK HEYL 
Buffalo 
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As One Historian To Another 


A learned and observant visitor to Buffalo once remarked to us 
during a brief drive through our streets that the engaging thing about 
this city is the vigor of our architecture. So many cities appear con- 
fused and blurred; styles of construction are compromised and softened 
until their builders’ intent is impossible to discern. But not in Buffalo! 

One can see what is meant, and behind the virile 
The Heritage facades one can sense the strength and integrity of 
We See those who were making the city. 
Have you walked our streets recently and taken 
a look? Do you know not only the decimated glories of Delaware Ave- 
nue but the pride of the great houses of Richmond, the cozy sturdiness 
of Marshall, the poised grace of Johnson Park, the tidy charm of 
Trinity, the rich detail of Irving, the village air of Park and Mariner? 
There is grandeur on the parkways, the craftsman’s integrity scattered 
prodigally in the vast belt of residences built in Victorian days. The 
day may not yet be when we properly value the deft efficiency of the 
well organized contractors of the present century, but these earlier vir- 
tues can surely afford pleasure to the receptive. 

And this is saying nothing of the many individual structures that 
are properly celebrated for their revelation of the genius of the many 
gifted architects who have practiced here. Hardly behind Henry Hob- 
son Richardson, Louis Sullivan, Stanford White, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright are many masters who have devotedly worked here, whose re- 
ward has been chiefly the solid satisfaction of belonging to a worthy 
profession, since we habitually conceal our pride in a jewel-studded city 
with dogged self-depreciation. 

It is time that this virtue of modesty yielded to a healthy appre- 
ciation of what we have so abundantly inherited. We have plainly 
over-persuaded ourselves. From deprecation we have descended to 
indifference, and we are carelessly allowing the character of our city 
—a valuable commodity —to disintegrate under the blows of the 
wrecker’s hammers. Urban renewal may mean something more than 
blocks of new structures, and it is time for those who care for the 
essential Buffalo to decide what its character is and how it may be 
preserved and enriched. 

We cannot ignore our responsibility as a Society. A Committee on 
Preservation has been called together to consider how a proper sample 
of characteristic structures, in addition to those of historic association 
and distinguished architecture, may be kept as the strongest tesimony 
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of the care and affection lavished upon its face by the fathers of the 
city. Nor are they putting aside concern for our many charming neigh- 
borhoods. The Committee is beginning by searching the streets them- 
selves for outstanding treasures, as well as scrutinizing the files of our 
own pictures and the fat scrapbooks filled with photographs accumu- 
lated over many years by Mr. John K. Anderson. The Chairman, Mr. 
O. W. Shelgren, is representing to the Mayor the claims of our heritage 
upon the planning process. A subcommittee is working with the owner 
of the Coit house, a handsome 1827 building standing at Virginia and 
Elmwood, to develop a plan to maintain it in normal use. The Society’s 
staff is acting as consultants to the Buffalo Mark Twain Society in 
planning a future for the honeymoon house at 472 Delaware Avenue. 

In this we are only doing what many others have found reason to 
do. The movement for preserving special local characteristics is nation- 
wide. We are all justly proud of the brilliant job done at Old Fort 
Niagara and anticipate satisfaction in the efforts of the new Cobblestone 
Society, whose work with Western New York’s famous cobblestone 
buildings centers in the village of Childs. The Water Mill in Williams- 
ville is the most notable of the efforts made in that village to preserve 
what we need for a future built solidly on a rich heritage. In New York 
City walking tours about fine neighborhoods have proved extraor- 
dinarily popular. Other evidences could be cited in great abundance, 
for much is being done. Here in Buffalo we now propose to measure 
the depths of our feeling for what is peculiarly our own. Your interest 
is needed. 
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Comment and Suggestion 
Sir: 

Thank you for the copy of Niagara 
Frontier, Winter, 1961. I was particularly 
interested in McCarthy’s and Newman’s 
article on “A Seneca Indian Find”. 

ALFRED K. GUTHE, 
Curator of Anthropology 
Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences 


(The special interest of the following has 
led us to reproduce the handwritten origi- 
nal as exactly as type allows. Editor.) 
Gilbert J. Pedersen 
c/o Buffalo & Erie County Historical 

I have reviewed with deep interest your 
review of the “Tuscarora Case” which was 
tried before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

As you are probably well aware of the 
fact, I was one of the few whom fought 
with every available weapon at our com- 
mand in order to save what little land 
there is left for us and our generations to 
come. 

No one was more surprized than myself 
to learn of that fateful March 7, 1960 de- 
cision. For many days on end I have pon- 
dered the question over and over again. 

I feel that the U. S. Supreme Court had 
no jurisdiction in this matter in so far as 
the U. S. Supreme Court could not dis- 
solve a treaty with, say Russia, for instance. 

Treaties are made to be honored by 
honorable nations! 

I have no doubt that we were covered 
by the Ft. Stanwix Treaty of October 22, 
1774 by reason of the boundary line estab- 
lished in said Treaty. This Treaty as you 
must know was signed by our Chiefs (Tus- 
carora) as we were the sixth nation of the 
Confederacy having become “admitted” in 
1722 and sponsored by the Oneidas. Our 
history (Tribal) has us living around Ft. 
Niagara and “cutting wood” for the Co- 
lonial Army in the year 1777. Letters to 
this affect, (written in quill) has us “do- 
ing our spring planting on a beautiful 
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escarpment not far distant from the falls | 
at Niagara.” Further in the letter we have — 
mentioned about the numerous huge nut 
trees of all descriptions. Note: (we were 
living then on the Seneca Grant.) And 
further more, we were in the employ of 
the Colonial Army. There is no doubt in 
my mind that our Tuscarora people were 
scattered in three locations at the time of 
the Ft. Stanwix Treaty. The three places 
were: (1) with the Oneidas of Central 
New York, (2) near Ft. Niagara at John- 
son’s Landing Place and (3) on the Seneca 
Grant. 

Due to the rarity of recorded deeds 
existing between Indians, and especially 
of this era, I have no further doubt that 
we did have (in Indian custom), the full 
title to our present Tuscarora lands even 
before the Treaty. 

Interestingly enough, there is standing 
to this very day on this reservation, a log 
cabin in fair condition which bears the 
date of 1779 burnt deep into its’ timbers. 
This cabin was built much before the 
Treaty and also our history tells us that 
there were seven of these cabins (only two 
standing) which were called “French 
Trader Cabins.” All the others were de- 
stroyed in the War of 1812. 

God only knows the 1njustTIcE that has 
been done us! And God only the pain in 
our hearts that has been the result of it. 

Perhaps you can write back and make 
an arrangement to visit me & examine my 
“old Trunk of valuable letters and docu- 
ments.” 

MAD BEAR 
Tuscarora Indian 
Reservation, Lewiston 


Many comments have been received 
from our readers on the interview with 
Charles Burchfield printed in the previous 
issue. They have agreed in regarding it to 
be of great interest and in suggesting that 
more of such oral history reports could 
profitably be made. 


Buffalo’s First Church and Its People 


by Walter McCausland 


{Game was but scant opportunity, and 
perhaps even less desire, for preach- 
ing in the little settlement that clustered 
near the mouth of Buffalo Creek during 
the last years of the eighteenth century. 
Here lived Captain William Johnston, his 
Seneca Indian wife and their son, first 
permanent residents. On Johnston’s land 
Cornelius Winney had built a log hut, 
which he occupied until about 1797. 
Nearby was the cabin of Joseph Hodge, 
a Negro trader, and the double log house 
of the cooper Martin Middaugh, his 
daughter Jane and her husband, Ezekiel 
Lane. Near the foot of Main Street John 
Palmer kept a crude log inn, and Skin- 
ner’s tavern stood at the Terrace. The 
furnishings and the hospitality of these 
early taverns were described by certain 
travelers with something less than praise. 

The Seneca Indian village, established 
about four miles up Buffalo Creek after 
General Sullivan’s raid of 1779, was a 
more populous settlement, and therefore 
a greater magnet for missionaries. To 
work in this field the New York Mission- 
ary Society, a Presbyterian group, sent a 
Baptist clergyman, the Rev. Elkanah 
Holmes, Revolutionary veteran of 56. He 
reported on October 29, 1800, to the sec- 
retary of the sponsoring society: “At Buf- 
faloe, where I made my home whilst I 
visited the Senecas, I preached seven or 
eight times to the white people. . . . They 
never had but one sermon preached in 
the place before.” The name of the man 
who delivered Buffalo’s first sermon has 
not been determined. 

In the early years of the new century, 
Buffalo was visited occasionally by itin- 
erant missionaries or “circuit riders.” For 
a time in 1805 Captain Samuel Pratt, 
who had come to Buffalo with his wife 
and family in the preceding year, enter- 


tained in his home the Rev. Samuel 
Whiting, a Presbyterian from Boston. But 
years were to pass before the settlers, 
whose first task was to build their homes 
and establish themselves in this wild new 
country, could set their minds to the or- 
ganization of a church. 

By 1812, Buffalo had become a frontier 
village of about five hundred inhabitants. 
Their primitive homes, shops and stores, 
surrounded by almost unbroken forest, 
lined rough, unpaved, unlighted road- 
ways which in wet weather, despite their 
high-sounding Dutch names, were only 
seas of mud. 

The people, most of them New Eng- 
landers, were farmers, tradesmen, arti- 
sans, nearly all of small means. With 
their families and the barest essential 
household goods they had come westward 
laboriously by wagon, over roads that for 
many weary miles were little more than 
forest trails. Some treasured in their hearts 
the hope of founding in this new land a 
place of worship for themselves and their 
children. But for the most part they were 
not religiously inclined. Indeed, among 
pious people to the eastward it was a 
common saying that Sabbath-day did not 
extend westward beyond the Genesee. 

As Dr. Walter Clarke observed fifty 
years later: “The habits of the villagers 
were what might be expected to prevail 
among a people thrown together from so 
many different sources . . . and leading 
a rude, eager, frontier life. Away from 
restraints, unacquainted with each other, 
not knowing how long they might remain 
together, without fortunes, many without 
families . . . in a community where laws 
and schools and customs were yet to be 
established, it is not strange that the peo- 
ple were unscrupulous and careless and 
gross . . . as if in coming hither the mass 
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of people had left behind their Bibles, 
their consciences and their memories of 
sacred times. .. . They met at every turn 
a company of obscene idlers, or saw by 
the wayside a group of besotted Indians. 
. . - Occasionally the village is astir with 
tidings that a Sheriff had arrived .. . 
from the east, when certain of the more 
sensitive sort . . . quit their cups at Lan- 
don’s, or their gaming tables at Cook’s, 
and make haste to reach the safer shore 
of the Niagara.” 

Such was the village to which in early 
February, 1812 came the Rev. Thaddeus 
Osgood, appointed in 1809 to act for 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society and 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
His contemporary view of Buffalo was 
somewhat more favorable than the later 
account of Dr. Clarke, for he wrote: 
“There appeared more attention to reli- 
gious instruction and to divine things in 
general than I had witnessed anywhere 
else in the new settlements. By the re- 
quest of a number who had professed 
religion previous to their removal thither, 
I organized a church, consisting of ten 
members, to which were added, after a 
suitable examination, fifteen others. .. . 
A female praying society is established 
... consisting of nineteen members. They 
meet weekly for prayer and almsgiving.” 

There is no specific list of the ten or- 
ganizing members of Buffalo’s first church, 
nor of the fifteen others who became 
members after a suitable examination — 
perhaps on the same day. The record 
shows that on February 2, 1812, Amos 
Callender and his daughters Lavinia, 
Charlotte and Lydia Ann, with Stephen 
Franklin, Henry Woodruff (Woodworth 
in later records), Mary Holbrook, Nancy 
Harvey and Keziah Sill, were baptized. 
A minute of February 15 lists male mem- 
bers present that day as Jabez B. Hyde, 
Nathaniel Sill, John J. Seelye, Franklin, 
and Callender. These with Elizabeth 
Seelye, Nancy Hull, Rusha Hyde, and 
Sarah Franklin subscribed that day to the 
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Articles of Faith; and Samuel Atkins sub- 
scribed three weeks later. The fourteen 
adults named, with fifteen others, were 
named by the Rev. Gilbert Crawford, 
second minister of the church, as mem- 
bers of 1812. Ten years after Mr. Craw- 
ford’s ministry, these eight men and 
twenty-one women were listed in a brief 
historical sketch of the Church as the 
only members received in 1812, and all 
on February 2 of that year; but there is 
no contemporary documentation to sup- 
port that date. 

Most of these founders of Buffalo’s first 
church slip silently from the pages of his- 
tory with only that brief mention. With 
a few the records of the times are some- 
what more generous. 

Esther Wells Pratt had come to Buf- 
falo from Westminster, Vermont, with 
her husband Captain Samuel Pratt and 
their seven children, in September, 1804. 
She was then thirty-eight years of age. 
Her husband, forty, a veteran of the 
Revolution, had passed through the re- 
gion earlier on his way home from a fur 
trading trip, and had decided to settle in 
this promising new country. 

Their first home was a log cabin on 
the Terrace. They built on the north side 
of Exchange Street a temporary store for 
trading with the Indians, and on the south 
side a two-and-a-half story L-shaped 
house and store. These were the first 
Buffalo buildings with an air of perma- 
nence. Here, with her neighbor, Mrs. 
Comfort Landon, Mrs. Pratt inaugurated 
the series of prayer meetings mentioned 
by Thaddeus Osgood, which was the real 
nucleus of First Church. 

Mrs. Landon, wife of the popular inn- 
keeper Joseph Landon, lived next door to 
the Pratt family. Her husband had come 
to Buffalo about 1806 and purchased, im- 
proved and refitted John Crow’s tavern 
on Crow Street near Washington, a well- 
known accommodation for travelers. Jo- 
seph Landon became a member of the 
local committee to appraise losses of the 
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settlers in the War of 1812, and he served 
on the village board in 1819. After Mrs. 
Landon’s death in that year he moved to 
Lockport, where he kept a public house 
during construction of the Erie Canal. 

Although born of the purpose and 
prayer of a little band of devoted pioneer 
women, the infant church did not lack for 
leadership by the men of the community. 
Perhaps the strongest was Amos Callen- 
der, who had come to Buffalo about 1807, 
and had been joined by his family a year 
or two later. First employed to keep the 
books of several Buffalo merchants, he 
became a teacher. He was described as 
“a man of great firmness and equanimity 
of temper, of the most inflexible integrity, 
ever ready to perform any duty, always 
wise, discreet and charitable towards the 
feelings and infirmities of others.” As 
Oliver G. Steele commented, “his name 
appears in nearly every movement con- 
nected with morals, religion, education 
and good order.” 

Second only to Deacon Callender in his 
work for First Church was Jabez Backus 
Hyde, who had been sent by the New 
York Missionary Society in 1811 as a 
teacher to the Seneca Indian reservation 
four miles east of the village. Although 
the chiefs objected to receiving a mission- 
ary, some desired instruction for their 
children; and Jabez Hyde was invited to 
remain and establish a school. This he 
conducted with marked success for nearly 
ten years. Hyde retired from that work 
in 1821; but he never forgot nor was 
forgotten by the Senecas. He composed 
and published seven hymns in their tongue, 
and translated all or a part of the Gospel 
of St. John. 

Highly regarded by the members of the 
church, he was appointed its first modera- 
tor at the meeting following its organiza- 
tion. By unanimous vote he was elected 
deacon and elder in 1816. Later he moved 
to Eden, where his wife died about 1824, 
leaving him with seven children to care 
for largely by the labor of his hands. His 


modest narrative of his work among the 
Senecas, written in 1820, was published 
in 1903 by the Buffalo Historical Society. 
In 1827 Hyde, who had become a min- 
ister, was tried by Presbytery on charges 
of slander and meddling, preferred by the 
Rev. Thompson S. Harris, who six years 
earlier had taken over the work at the 
Indian mission. His difficulties apparently 
arose from petty misunderstandings for 
the testimony contains nothing reflecting 
seriously on his character. 

Another of the founders, Jabez Goodell, 
acquired property in Buffalo in January, 
1808. Louis LeCouteulx, local agent for 
the Holland Land Company, wrote to 
Joseph Ellicott in Batavia that Goodell 
“appears to be a very clever man, and 
bears an excellent character in Massa- 
chusetts, his native State.” Elsewhere he 
is described as peculiar in many respects, 
extremely moderate in speech and action, 
yet possessing a good deal of quiet energy 
and perseverance. He built a log inn, 
known as the Broadwheel tavern, on the 
land that he had selected, stretching from 
Main street to Genesee near the street 
that now bears his name. 

Jabez Goodell was elected a ruling 
elder of the Church in 1816. By skilful 
management of his affairs, and through 
the growth of Buffalo, he acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. Having no children, 
he left most of his property to religious, 
charitable and educational societies in 
which members of First Church were ac- 
tive. The beneficiaries were said to have 
realized over $400,000 from his bequests. 

A few of the founders of First Church 
lived in the Black Rock settlement, which 
for a time rivaled Buffalo for commercial 
supremacy. Among these was Nathaniel 
Sill, who had arrived in 1807 or earlier, 
and built a house on what is now Auburn 
Avenue. Except for another house at the 
landing of the Fort Erie ferry, a tavern, 
a hut, and the Porter, Barton & Company 
warehouse, there were at the time no 
other buildings in that area. A map drawn 
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by Henry Lovejoy shows Nathaniel Sill’s 
store on the ridge west of Niagara Street, 
almost midway between Ferry and Al- 
bany Streets. 

Sill became an elder in January, 1816. 
With Captain Sheldon Thompson, owner 
of the famous “horn breeze” —a team 
of oxen used for towing vessels up the 
rapids of the Niagara River—he was 
engaged in the warehousing and forward- 
ing business. He became one of the lead- 
ing advocates of the unsuccessful effort 
to make Black Rock, rather than Buffalo, 
the westerly terminus of the Erie Canal. 

The Black Rock area in which he lived 
was a target for the guns of Fort Erie in 
October, 1812. Among the frightened 
settlers who fled to the woods nearby 
were Sill’s wife Keziah and their family. 
A fire that they kindled was scattered by 
a cannonball. The refugees fled on to 
safety at the inn of Samuel Atkins, an- 
other original member of First Church, 
on Buffalo Plains. This house, built in 
1807, stood near where the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad viaduct 
now crosses Main Street, north of Hertel 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Atkins and her baby also were 
to have a narrow escape when the British 
and their Indian allies invaded Buffalo 
in December, 1813. As the settlers fled 
in fright toward the southeast, Mrs. At- 
kins and her child fell from her horse 
and into a quicksand. Other members of 
the party rescued them, and they arrived 
safely at Pratt’s Ferry on Buffalo Creek, 
near the foot of the present Michigan 
Avenue. 

The provision of accommodations for 
travelers was an important business of 
the times. Necessary shelter for the family 
could be enlarged at little added cost, to 
provide immediate income while crops 
grew or trade developed. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that several of the found- 
ing fathers of First Church were inn- 
keepers. Like Goodell and Atkins, Stephen 
Franklin also turned to this field. When 
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Buffalo was burned, he opened an inn in 
Williamsville. About 1817 he exchanged 
this property for the Cold Spring tavern 
formerly kept by Major Frederick Miller. 
This was a favorite stopping place for the 
drivers of the huge wagons, drawn by 
five or more horses, and fitted with iron 
tires six inches wide, used for transport- 
ing goods from Albany to Buffalo. Town 
meetings sometimes were held at Frank- 
lin’s inn, and turkey shoots at twenty rods, 
for sixpence a shot, were popular amuse- 
ments for marksmen or for those who 
sought to develop that skill. Here too, in 
more serious vein, religious services were 
held from the end of the war until about 
1820. 

Probably the John J. Seelye named 
as one of the founding fathers was 
Lieutenant John Seeley, a carpenter who 
lived at Auburn and Niagara Streets. He 
was in charge of a company of artillery at 
Black Rock in the fateful month of De- 
cember, 1813, which ended with destruc- 
tion of the village and scattering of its 
inhabitants. Seeley’s company had fought 
on the brow of the ridge near what is 
now Breckenridge Street, until only seven 
men and one horse were left. Mounting 
the horse, which was harnessed to the gun, 
Seeley with his men retreated toward Buf- 
falo, firing upon the enemy whenever 
there was opportunity. Near where Mo- 
hawk Street joins Niagara was then a 
slough. Here Seeley turned upon the foe 
for one final blast. The gun was thrown 
from its carriage by the recoil, but was 
replaced quickly and taken into the vil- 
lage. Seeley escaped, but did not live to 
see much of the postwar reconstruction 
of the village. He died September 24, 
1814. 

Of Sarah Hoisington, last of the origi- 
nal First Church members to have more 
than passing mention in records of the 
times, we know but little. To her, as 
to many others, the tumult and the shout- 
ing of war brought tragedy. Her hus- 
band, Job Hoisington, had come to Buf- 


falo in 1810. A man of energy, persever- 
ance and endurance, he was also an ex- 
pert marksman. He was among those 
who took part in the engagement at Black 
Rock on the morning of July 11, 1813, 
and again in the disastrous skirmish of 
December 20. When on that occasion the 
defenders were driven back by the invad- 
ing force, Hoisington was heard to say: 
“I will have one more shot at them.” He 
disappeared and did not return. In the 
following Spring his body, shot through 
the head and tomahawked, was found 
in the woods. His eldest son Henry, edu- 
cated for the ministry by the people of 
First Church, became a missionary to 
India, a diligent minister and thorough 
scholar. 

Of the prayers and hopes of such sturdy 
pioneer men and women, and of such 
troublous times, was born Buffalo’s first 
church. Four months after its organiza- 
tion came the declaration of war against 
Great Britain, spreading confusion and 
alarm throughout the scattered settlements 
of the Niagara frontier. The historical 
sketch of 1838 says that “occasional meet- 
ings were held in this period for the trans- 
action of business and social worship by 
the remnant who were undispersed by 
these tumults; yet they scarce ever mani- 
fested a disposition to ‘keep holy day’ 
without being interrupted by the peal of 
the drum and the drilling of soldiery.” 

Strangely, records of the Church make 
little mention of the war, although much 
of the military action centered on the 
Niagara frontier, culminating in destruc- 
tion of the village on December 30-31, 
1813. The bleak new year of 1814 was 
ushered in with the village in ruins. Not 
a structure remained intact except the 
stone jail at Clinton and Washington 
Streets, the blacksmith shop of David 
Reese on Seneca Street, and the St. John 
house on the west side of Main Street 
north of Court. 

When the invasion came, Jabez Hyde 
sought shelter among his friends on the 


Seneca reservation. Others scattered to 
Hamburg, to Willink, and to Clarence. 
Amos Callender fled to Batavia, taking 
with him — tradition says in a pillowcase 
— the precious minutes of the Church, 
thus preserving an unbroken record. 

Some of the settlers began to return to 
the scene of destruction, and to rebuild 
their homes, in the Spring of 1814. At 
the time, says an early historian, “Buffalo 
exhibited nothing but the ruins of a sacked 
and burned village. Some twelve or fif- 
teen roofs only had been raised over these 
ruins, and some on the ground, over the 
old cellars.” By the first of June there 
were twenty-three dwellings, three tav- 
erns and four drygoods stores. But it was 
not until July 15, 1815, that the people 
of First Church again met for public 
worship. 

Deacon Callender’s minutes of Septem- 
ber 5, 1812, are followed by this terse 
“Note: From the above date the Church 
have been scattered in consequence of 
the war and the destruction of Buffalo. 
Did not meet again until 15th July 1815.” 
On that day “Church met at the home 
of Amos Callender, . . . and proceeded 
to examine the state of the Church Rec- 
ords, and find a deficiency in the records, 
at or immediately after the forming of 
the Church. Therefore voted that Amos 
Callender be directed to gather what in- 
formation is practicable respecting the 
formation of the Church by the Rev. Mr. 
Osgood, and enter the same which is to 
be considered valid.” 

The result of this assignment was the 
entry, on page 2 of the official record, 
of the birth certificate of Buffalo’s first 
church. It reads: 

“T do hereby certify, that on the 2nd 

day of February 1812 I proceeded by 

the advice & with the assistance of a 

number of professors of Religion resid- 

ing in this vicinity to constitute and or- 
ganize a church, called the first Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Church in 

Buffalo.” 
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Thaddeus Osgood, 
Missionary 
This certificate made the 
7th July 1816 
Attest A. Callender 

Of early meetings held following the 
war, sometimes in Townsend & Coit’s new 
store, sometimes at Ransom’s tavern at 
Main and Genesee Streets, sometimes at 
the Callender home and later in the new 
courthouse, William Hodge wrote: “I well 
remember the religious services which 
were held in the courthouse. The seats 
were mere rough boards, laid on saw- 
horses or something of that sort. The 
women and children sat together, on one 
side of the room, and the men on the 
other side. After a while some families 
who could afford it, provided themselves 
with nice painted seats of pine plank with 
backs to them, and then the members of 
each family would all sit together. In 
those days we had preaching morning and 
afternoon, and usually evenings too. Few 
families from our neighborhood however 
attended regularly — some not at all. And 
there were not many individuals among 
us who professed to be Christians.” 

With the signing of the Treaty of Ghent 
on Christmas Eve, 1814, all fear of inva- 
sion disappeared. Hope ran high in the 
hearts of the settlers, and the tiny con- 
gregation began to consider the possibil- 
ity of engaging its first full-time minister. 
In August, 1815, Miles P. Squier, a stu- 
dent at Andover who had been licensed 
to preach, visited Buffalo for two weeks 
and conducted services in an unfinished 
hall at Landon’s tavern. When he left 
he carried with him a request signed by 
many of the villagers, asking him to re- 
turn for one year at a salary of one thou- 
sand dollars, a large sum for the times 
and conditions. 

Mr. Squier was ordained to the minis- 
try and installed as the first minister of 
Buffalo’s first church on Friday, May 3. 
1816, in the new barn of Elias Ransom, 
at the northwest corner of Main and 
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Huron Streets. A platform was built on 
the barn floor, and rough board benches 
without backs were set up on blocks. The 
ceremony lasted throughout the after- 
noon and into the evening, for those were 
not the days of short sermons. Many 
visitors traveled a hundred miles or more 
on horseback, over rough roads through 
the woods, to attend. 

A likeness done in later years portrays 
the Rev. Miles P. Squier as a man of 
rather uncompromising demeanor, with a 
high forehead, deep-set eyes, a long nose, 
firm mouth and chin. A young lawyer 
in his congregation who had not yet be- 
come a professing Christian, but who 
later entered the ministry and served as 
pastor of Central Presbyterian Church, has 
described Mr. Squier in unflattering terms. 
Speaking at the Old Settlers’ Festival of 
1867, the Rev. John C. Lord said: “He 
was an educated man, not without good 
points, but with an overweening self- 
appreciation which, while it gave offence 
to some, was to the major part of his 
acquaintance a source of amusement. He 
could not have exhibited a greater dig- 
nity had he been Bishop of Rome or Czar 
of all the Russians, and resembled the 
man described by Coleridge, who always 
took off his hat when he spoke of himself. 
He would have shaken hands with An- 
drew Jackson or George the Fourth with 
the patronizing and condescending air of 
one conferring a great favor. .. He was 
a worthy man and a sincere Christian, 
notwithstanding his eccentricities, and is 
remembered with affection by some old 
residents.” 

Austere though the new minister may 
have been, Mr. Squier served the church 
acceptably for eight years, despite stand- 
ards of membership and behavior that to- 
day would be regarded as quite strict. 
Because Ruth Folsom had some scruples 
regarding the validity of infant baptism, 
she was not immediately received into the 
fellowship of the church. James L. Bar- 
ton was haled before the Session and 


charged with riding with a number of 
officers to attend a military review at 
Aurora on the Sabbath, and with “carnal 
amusements” for attending a ball at Black 
Rock. Unrepentant, he was suspended 
and later excommunicated. The minutes 
record five trials for neglect of family wor- 
ship, absence from the communion table, 
speaking ill of another, and even graver 
charges. Three of the erring brethren 
were excommunicated. Such action was 
not taken lightly, for detailed minutes of 
the trials cover many pages. 

On the positive side, one hundred fifty- 
eight new members were received during 
the ministry of Mr. Squier, the first Sun- 
day school was organized, and the congre- 
gation built its first place of worship. 

As early as 1811, Paul Busti of the Hol- 
land Land Company, himself a Catholic 
who knew that only a small number of 
the pioneer settlers were of his faith, had 
urged Joseph Ellicott to encourage the 
building of schools and churches. Ellicott 
was authorized to grant the necessary lots 
for the buildings, and to promise sub- 
stantial contributions as soon as the peo- 
ple were ready to build. Busti however 
would not contribute to the maintenance 
of any clergyman, saying that the shep- 
herd must live on his flock. Nor would 
he grant glebe lands to ministers, on the 
ground that thereby the minister would 
be made independent of his congregation 
and would be diverted from spiritual to 
temporal affairs. 

Through his wise and generous policy 
the Church, which had incorporated De- 
cember 5, 1815 as The First Presbyterian 
Society of the Town of Buffalo — still its 
corporate name — received title to a tract 
of land at Shelton Square, now occupied 
by the Erie County Savings Bank. The 
original deed, dated December 12, 1820, 
is preserved in the historical hall of the 
Church. A small lecture hall was built 
by the Society in 1823 on the north corner 
of this lot, at a cost of $874. It was only 
forty by fifty feet in size. 


When our pioneer forefathers came to 
worship, they entered the severely plain 
frame structure by two doors on the east- 
erly side. Tardy arrivals braved disap- 
proving stares of the congregation, who 
faced the pulpit between these doors. The 
square pews were designed with no great 
consideration for comfort. Pans of coals 
brought by the people from their homes 
supplied the only heat aside from the 
sermon, and the house was lighted for 
evening services by candles molded by 
Mrs. Callender and other women of the 
congregation. 

Until 1817, First Church was the only 
religious body in Buffalo. A union con- 
gregation from its beginning, it welcomed 
believers of all creeds, and put no obsta- 
cles in their way when the time was ripe 
for them to organize churches of their 
own denominations. As Mr. Squier put 
it in later years, “we, of all names as 
Christians, agreed to hold together until 
we got able to separate.” 

First to “hive out” were the Episco- 
palians. When Bishop Hobart visited Buf- 
falo in 1817, he preached at Mr. Squier’s 
invitation from the pulpit of First Church; 
and on February 10 St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church was organized by a handful of 
people, among them several from First 
Church. ' 

Next to form their own congregation 
were the Methodists. Itinerant mission- 
aries of that faith had preached in Buf- 
falo as early as 1808; but the first organ- 
ized group of nine members was formed 
in 1817 as the Niagara Street M. E. 
Church. Among them were an elder, his 
wife, and probably two other members 
of First Church. This congregation be- 
came the mother of several other strong 
churches, but after thirty years it went 
out of existence. 

Five years later, in 1822, fourteen per- 
sons formed the First Baptist Church of 
Christ in Buffalo. Among those who left 
First Church for this purpose were Mrs. 
Esther Pratt and her daughter Permelia. 
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The Baptist congregation held its first 
service April 7, 1822, in First Church. 

In January, 1824, Mr. Squier laid down 
his charge, to become the financial agent 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Gilbert Crawford, 
of whom the Rev. John C. Lord spoke 
in somewhat kinder vein: “He was a 
Scotchman, and had had the advantage 
of the admirable training of the church 
of his fathers. Though tenacious of the 
five points of Calvinism and inclined to 
limit the entrance to the way of life to 
Presbyterians of the bluest cast, yet with 
time and experience he became tolerant 
and catholic in his judgments of those 
who ‘cast out devils’ under other symbols 
than the Assembly’s catechism. One of 
the ablest preachers ever settled in West- 
ern New York, he was of a more ardent 
nature than is usual with his country- 
men, and was at times a model of pulpit 
eloquence, moving all hearts with his ve- 
hement and passionate oratory.” 

Mr. Crawford was installed in May, 
1824, at the age of thirty-two, and at a 
salary wisely adjusted to the ability of the 
people — six hundred dollars. The rapid 
increase in population of the village fol- 
lowing the opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825, and the growth of the Church from 
120 to 203 members under Mr. Craw- 
ford’s ministry, made it necessary to plan 
for a larger place of worship. A cove- 
nant to share with the trustees in paying 
a loan that might be negotiated for the 
purpose was signed by many prominent 
citizens, including three future mayors: 
Hiram Pratt, Samuel Wilkeson and Ebe- 
nezer Walden. 

The new Brick Church, an imposing 
edifice at Shelton Square, was dedicated 
March 28, 1827. The sermon of Rev. 
Ansel G. Eddy of Canandaigua tested the 
endurance of both preacher and congre- 
gation, for it contained over thirteen 
thousand words. The old frame structure 
was sold to the Methodists, who had 
been using an even smaller building. Later 
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this original First Church building was 
used by a German Evangelical congrega- 
tion. It saw successive use thereafter as 
a tenement and as a cooper shop, and 
finally fell completely from grace to be- 
come an icehouse for a brewery. It was 
destroyed by fire in 1882. 

The Brick Church at the time of its 
dedication was the largest church build- 
ing west of the Genesee River. It was 
a square red structure, trimmed in im- 
maculate white, with a balustrade around 
the roof and a clock and bell tower sur- 
mounted by a golden ball that blazed in 
the sunlight and served as a landmark for 
mariners on the Lake. The bell, known 
as the “town clock bell,” weighed 2500 
pounds and had a clear, sonorous tone. 
It cracked in 1833 while sounding an 
alarm of fire in the city, but was recast 
and served through the life of the build- 
ing, being then presented to a church in 
Tonawanda. 

Writing in 1903 of Buffalo social life of 
early days, Martha Fitch Poole said: 
“Younger generations can scarcely imagine 
how picturesque and beautiful were the 
sites upon which St. Paul’s and the First 
Church stood, in the ’30s and early ’40s. 
The large structures which have replaced 
these early buildings and the widening of 
sidewalks and roadways have curtailed the 
extent of the lawns considerably. . . . The 
elms and maple trees that cast such grate- 
ful shade in summer and gave shelter to 
hundreds of feathered songsters who piped 
their canticles of praise have all disappear- 
ed. The countless Indians who reclined in 
stolid ease and idleness are no more seen.” 

During the pastorate of Mr. Crawford 
the Session again deemed it necessary to 
admonish several members for conduct 
considered unbecoming. Fashionable 
amusements such as “Balls, dances, Thea- 
tres, Circuses and other demoralizing ex- 
hibitions of the like nature” were decried 
in a resolution of August 6, 1827, and 
members were “affectionately admonished 
to abstain from them.” 


Mr. Crawford resigned in August, 1828, 
and after eight months the Rev. Sylvester 
Eaton was called, at a salary of $800. 
later increased to $1000. At 37 he was 
described as a faithful, devoted, and 
genial man, although his portrait does not 
suggest the latter characteristic. He is 
shown as prematurely bald, with large 
dark eyes, a strong nose and mouth set 
in a full, cleanshaven face, with high col- 
lar and white “choker.” Under his active 
leadership the Church continued to grow 
rapidly, despite continuance of the stern 
interpretation of membership  require- 
ments. 

Mr. Eaton was a leader in organizing 
the Buffalo Female Academy, now Buf- 
falo Seminary. He and his people also 
were concerned with the spiritual needs 
of the sailors on the lakes and the canal. 
A Bethel Society was formed, a chapel 
built, and a chaplain employed. This work 
suffered from the financial crisis of 1836- 
37, but was saved by the devotion and 
sacrifice of the ladies of First Church, 
who assumed support of the chaplain and 
oversight of the cause. 

Buffalo’s first high school, the Western 
Literary & Scientifick Academy, also was 
formed during Mr. Eaton’s pastorate, in 
1829, with the help of several people of 
First Church. In Recollections of Buf- 
falo Fifty Years Since, Samuel M. Welch 
wrote: “The ambitious boys of the town, 
aided and abetted by their fathers and 
mothers, were desirous of being promoted 
to that school, where they could parade 
in blue jackets and trousers, the jackets 
or roundabouts covered profusely with 
bright silvered globular buttons, in which 
uniforms they were paraded on Sundays 
down Main Street, escorted by the band, 
or drums and fifes, to the Old First Pres- 
byterian Church.” 

When the cadets came to worship, they 
entered through one of three great doors 
opening into the spacious vestibule, and 
proceeded up the circular stairways at 
either end to the gallery around three 


sides of the high, square meeting room. At 
the far end of the main aisle stood the 
pulpit, supported by two Corinthian 
columns. Curving banistered stairways led 
to the pulpit, backed by a crimson cur- 
tain. Such heat as there was came from 
wood stoves; the lighting was by oil 
lamps. Footwarmers in which the wor- 
shippers carried hot coals from their 
homes were indispensable adjuncts to com- 
fort during winter months. 

In Mr. Eaton’s pastorate First Church 
continued its policy of encouraging the 
organization of new churches. The Session 
met at Black Rock September 14, 1831, 
and dismissed four members to form with 
twenty-six others a church in that village. 
Amos Callender became one of its early 
strong leaders. This was the beginning of 
the West Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
The early building of the Black Rock 
Church still stands, on the north side of 
Breckenridge Street west of Niagara. Used 
in later years as a detention home and 
juvenile court, it is now a plumbing supply 
house managed by the tenor soloist of First 
Church Choir. 

Lafayette Church also grew out of 
First Church, which dismissed twenty 
members on March 14, 1822 to form the 
Free Congregational Church. Their build- 
ing was on Lafayette Square, at the site 
of the Rand Building. In 1839 the church 
was reorganized as the Park Presbyterian 
Church, and in 1845 as the Lafayette 
Street Church. When the congregation 
removed to its present location at Lafay- 
ette and Elmwood Avenues, the name of 
the former street was changed from Bouck 
Avenue to Lafayette. 

In September 1834 Mr. Eaton was call- 
ed to Paterson, New Jersey, and a year 
later the Rev. Asa T. Hopkins, D.D., 
began his ministry to First Church, at 
the age of 30. He was installed February 
17, 1836, as a salary of $2,000. A pulpit 
orator of great ability and charm, he was 
especially gifted in public prayer. 

During the interim between the resig- 
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nation of Mr. Eaton and the coming of 
Dr. Hopkins, First Church people aided 
in formation of a German Evangelical 
congregation. A young evangelist named 
Joseph M. Gumbell had come from Swit- 
zerland in 1831. He joined First Church, 
and taught school while preparing for 
the ministry. In January, 1835, he or- 
ganized the German Church, later known 
as St. Peter’s German Evangelical. This 
appears to have been a mission from First 
Church, which for some time aided in 
its support. The congregation came into 
possession of the old First Church build- 
ing, and moved it to a lot at Genesee and 
Hickory Streets, donated by elder Jabez 
Goodell of First Church. 

This was a period of theological con- 
troversy between “Old School” and “New 
School” Presbyterians. On November 14, 
1835, twenty-three members of First 
Church who were adherents of the “Old 
School” were dismissed to form the Pearl 
Street Church, now Central Presbyterian. 
John C. Lord, who had been converted 
in 1831, and had given up a promising 
career as a lawyer to study theology, be- 
came its first minister. A church build- 
ing was erected at Pearl and West Gene- 
see Streets, at the site now occupied by 
the Victor store. In 1849 the name was 
changed to Central Presbyterian Church; 
and in 1910 the congregation moved to 
the present location at Main and Jewett 
Parkway. 

Like his predecessors, Dr. Hopkins en- 
couraged the organization of new churches 
to meet the needs of the growing city. On 
March 31, 1836, three members were dis- 
missed to an Associate Reformed Church 
about to be organized. Although the 
society disbanded in 1840, it reorganized 
in 1847. This was a significant step, for 
from this small beginning may be traced 
the strong and effective mission of the 
First United Presbyterian Church, which 
merged with First Church in 1959. Still 
another group, the Dutch Reformed 
Church, was organized by twenty mem- 
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bers of First Church in July, 1838. 

Shortly before the death of Dr. Hop- 
kins in 1847, he was instrumental in form- 
ing North Presbyterian Church. Because 
First, Central, and Lafayette churches 
were filled, forty-three members from 
First Church were dismissed to found the 
new congregation, which worshipped in 
the Brick Church until its first building, 
on Main Street below Chippewa, where 
the Center Theatre now stands, was 
ready. Later the congregation built the 
beautiful Norman structure at the south- 
west corner of Delaware Avenue and West 
Utica Street. When this building was 
sold to the Hellenic Orthodox Church, the 
congregation moved to its present edifice 
on North Forest Road, designed by Gor- 
don Hayes, an elder of First Church. 

Dr. Hopkins’ death was mourned by the 
whole city. During the twelve years of his 
ministry more than 500 people were 
gathered into the church, and benevolent 
contributions rose from barely a thousand 
dollars a year to almost six thousand. Al- 
though he had sent several groups with 
his blessing to form other churches, the 
congregation still continued to be the lar- 
gest Presbyterian body in Western New 
York. 

The growth of the church had continued 
despite rigid standards of behavior that 
would be considered unnecessarily severe 
today. On April 26, 1836, Hiram Pratt, 
who had served as Mayor of Buffalo in 
the preceding year, came voluntarily be- 
fore the Session to confess that he had 
broken the law of God by traveling on 
the Sabbath from Batavia to Buffalo. At 
their suggestion he made a public state- 
ment of penitence to the congregation, and 
was excused from further penalty. 

When Gaius B. Rich and his wife pre- 
sented letters of dismissal from the Pres- 
byterian Church of Attica, examination by 
the Session disclosed that he was a share 
owner and director of the Tonawanda 
Railroad Company, whose cars ran on the 
Sabbath day. He expressed the belief that 


the operation of trains on the Sabbath 
would soon be discontinued, and coven- 
anted that if this change could not be 
effected he would cease to be a stock- 
holder and director. 

Shortly after Mr. Hopkins’ death Or- 
lando Allen, then Mayor of the city, was 
interviewed by the clerk of Session regard- 
ing dancing parties in his home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen acknowledged that they had 
done wrong, and pledged themselves 
against recurrence of anything of the 
kind. 

In the summer of 1848 the Rev. M. L. 
R. P. Thompson, D.D., was called from 
the Arch Street Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, and installed November 1. 
He too was a brilliant preacher and under 
his ministry the capacity of the church 
was so taxed that a larger building was 
considered. Although a hundred thousand 
dollars was subscribed, the project was 
abandoned because the cost of an appro- 
priate building ran far beyond that sum. 

Dr. Thompson aided in the formation 
of Westminster Church, the glorious ful- 
fillment of a dream of Jesse Ketchum, 
who had come from Toronto in 1845 and 
become a member of First Church. Ket- 
chum purchased land on Delaware Avenue 
near his home on North Street, then the 
northerly boundary of the city. Here he 
built a chapel, a manse, and what he call- 
ed a “sextonage.” With the help of Dr. 
Thompson a minister was obtained, and 
services were commenced in the summer 
of 1850. On September 7, 1854, First 
Church dismissed ten members to join 
with others in this work. 

Nine years later Westminster asked 
First Church to consent that an effort be 
made to induce some residing in the 
vicinity of Westminster to unite with that 
body. First Church responded that “while 
we have no members whom we desire to 
lose, or whose loss would not be a damage 
and a grief to us, any inclined or persuad- 
ed to join that body would have no hin- 
drance and no censure.” They assured 


their brethren of Westminster that solici- 
tation of such members would not be 
counted an intrusion. 

Because his wife had not been in good 
health, Dr. Thompson resigned in April, 
1860. His successor, the Rev. Walter 
Clarke, D.D., was installed a year later. 
Born in 1812, the year of the organization 
of First Church, it became his pleasant 
duty to prepare a discourse for the semi- 
centennial celebration. That discourse, 
written with a delightful antiquarian fla- 
vor, and with the benefit of acquaintance 
with the first pastor and many of the early 
members, was published promptly and has 
been a valuable although not infallable 
source of reference. 

During Dr. Clarke’s ministry the Sixth 
Street Mission was begun as a Sunday 
school in 1865. When ten years later it 
was organized as a church, twenty-eight 
of its thirty original members were drawn 
from First Church and for many years 
the mother church contributed to the 
salary of the minister. 

The Wells Street Presbyterian Church 
also was the outgrowth of a Sunday school 
mission established by First Church dur- 
ing the Civil War. This later became 
Bethesda Presbyterian Church, which dis- 
banded in 1912. 

Dr. Clarke was a tall, dignified man, 
greatly beloved by his people. His death 
at the age of fifty-nine, on May 23, 1871, 
was mourned by all. The Rev. David B. 
Frazer, D.D., was called as seventh pastor 
of the church in May 1872, and served for 
eight and a half years, preaching his fare- 
well sermon February 8, 1880. During his 
pastorate there had been some discussion 
of rebuilding or removal of the church, but 
the majority favored remaining at Shelton 
Square. 

The question arose again during the 
tenure of his successor, the Rev. Samuel 
S. Mitchell, D.D. By this time many mem- 
bers had moved from the central part of 
the city and had transferred their mem- 
bership to other churches, leaving old 
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First without proper financial support. A 
proposal to sell the church building and 
to unite with Calvary Church on Dela- 
ware Avenue opposite Tracy Street was 
considered but rejected in 1879. 

Dr. Mitchell shared the view of his 
predecessor that the church should seek 
a location not so hemmed in by business. 
The trustees felt likewise; but many mem- 
bers of the congregation did not agree. 
The dispute was taken to Presbytery, broke 
out in the newspapers, and eventually was 
taken to court. When finally it was re- 
solved in favor of removal, Mrs. Trueman 
G. Avery gave a site at the corner of Wads- 
worth and Pennsylvania Streets, in 
memory of her father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen G. Austin. In 1889 the 
property at Shelton Square was sold to 
the Erie County Savings Bank, and the 
present commodious and _ distinctively 
beautiful church was erected. First serv- 
ices were held in the chapel on September 
11, 1889, and first services in the new 
church December 13, 1891. The new 
building was not dedicated, however, 
until May 6, 1897, after completion of 
the tower. The sanctuary, an interesting 
and notable revival of the Byzantine style, 
is rich in coloring and moving in its beauty 
of architecture and decoration. 

Under Dr. Mitchell’s leadership, and 
with the co-operation of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, the church undertook 
in the fall of 1894 a social settlement 
work at Welcome Hall at Cedar and 
Seneca Streets. The property was deeded 
to the church by John J. Albright, and 
the work continued until the depression 
of the 1930’s, when it was taken over by 
the City. 

The District Nursing Association, or- 
ganized in First Church during Dr. Mit- 
chell’s pastorate, for a time drew its en- 
tire support from the church. 

Dr. Mitchell’s ministry of twenty-four 
years ended at his request in the Fall of 
1904. Some months after his resigna- 
tion, the Rev. Andrew V. V. Raymond, 
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D.D., President of Union College, was 
engaged to preach until a pastor could be 
chosen. After three years of this service he 
was persuaded to accept a call, and he 
was installed December 6, 1907. Coming 
in the prime of life, full of vigor and 
enthusiasm, he widened the vision and 
quickened still further the life of the 
church. During his ministry the medical 
mission station at Yi H’Sien, China, was 
assigned to First Church as a benevolent 
cause; and that work continued until after 
Communist forces swung the iron curtain 
shut in 1943. 

With the outbreak of World War I, Dr. 
Raymond asked and received leave of 
absence to preach at military camps. His 
health broke under the strain of these 
duties, and he died April 15, 1918. He 
is remembered by older members of the 
Church as a pulpit orator of command- 
ing stature, gifted with deep spiritual 
power and poetic insight. 

Rev. William M. Boocock, who had 
become director of religious education and 
pastor’s assistant in 1909, was asked to 
assume the duties of minister-in-charge 
for an indeterminate period, and served 
in that capacity for three years. A call 
then was extended to Rev. George A. But- 
trick, D.D., and he was installed February 
27, 1922, when only twenty-eight years of 
age. He too was endowed with unusual 
gifts as a preacher, and under his ministry 
the congregation grew and the program 
of the church was enlarged. The sanctuary 
was redecorated in 1924 under direction 
of Mr. William Carson Francis, a fourth- 
generation member. Memorial windows 
of exquisite design and color were in- 
stalled at that time, and a new parish 
house was dedicated in February, 1926. 
Shortly thereafter Dr. Buttrick was called 
to the Madison Avenue Church of New 
York City. He preached his final sermon 
as pastor of First Church on March 13, 
1927. 

Dr. Buttrick’s successor was Rev. Allen 
Knight Chalmers, installed October 27, 
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1927. A veteran of the French Army and 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, he 
served as minister for only a brief time, 
leaving in July, 1930. 

In May of the following year a call was 
extended to Rev. Ralph Blake Hindman, 
D.D., of Dansville, Illinois. He was install- 
ed November 5, 1931, when the great de- 
pression was at its depth. Buffalo, like 
every industrial center throughout the na- 
tion, was beset by financial difficulties and 
widespread unemployment. These condi- 
tions affected the ability of the church to 
carry on its ambitious program; and it be- 
came necessary to give up to the City the 
work at Welcome Hall. 

To the acute and unprecedented prob- 
lems of those times Dr. Hindman brought 
great talent and wise leadership. The dif- 
ficulties resulting from frequent changes 
in the pastorate were overcome, and the 
growth of the church was resumed, as the 
young minister quickly demonstrated that 
he brought new lustre to a distinguished 
pulpit. His preaching was rich in spiri- 
tual and philosophical content, combin- 
ing intellectual and emotional elements 
in rare balance, with overtones of good 
humor and a wide range of literary and 
historical allusions and illustrations. 

Dr. Hindman’s fruitful ministry of 
twenty-seven years, longer than that of 
any of his predecessors, was marked by a 
doubling of the church membership. 
Church school enrollment increased three 
and a half times. The chapel was renovat- 
ed in 1949, the sanctuary redecorated, 
and the Sunday-school facilities enlarged 
in 1955, and a new Schlicker organ was 
installed in the chapel in 1957. 

Despite the cares of a busy pastorate, 
Dr. Hindman found time for effective 
service to the community and to the Pres- 
byterian church at large. He served for a 
time on the city Board of Community 
Relations, and as a director of the Urban 
League of Buffalo. Always deeply in- 
terested in the recruiting of capable young 
men for the ministry, he became chair- 


man in 1943 of General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Theological Education, and in 
1957, chairman of the Council on Theolo- 
gical Education. This interest he continues 
to this day. It was with the utmost regret 
that the congregation acceded to his re- 
tirement in May, 1958. Dr. Hindman is 
now associated with the preaching and 
pastoral work at Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church. 

Rev. Theodore G. Lilley, D.D. of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, was installed October 22, 
1958, but soon found the burden of this 
large and widespread congregation too 
heavy for his strength, and on medical 
advice he resigned in March, 1960. He 
now serves the Greenwood Community 
Church of Warwick, Rhode Island. A 
man of great personal friendliness and 
broad sympathy, Dr. Lilley quickly en- 
deared himself to all who knew him. 
Under his guidance a step of major im- 
portance was taken May 10, 1959, when 
First Presbyterian Church and the First 
United Presbyterian Church were join- 
ed in an impressive Service of Union. 
This action followed merger of the two 
denominations a year earlier at Pittsburgh; 
and in January, 1959, the local Pres- 
byteries united at a historic meeting in 
First Church. 

In a sense the union of First and First 
United churches was actually a reunion, 
for the beginnings of the First United 
Church can be traced to the mother church 
of Protestantism in Buffalo. As early as 
1835, a church society of the Associate 
Reformed Church of America was or- 
ganized in Buffalo. A few years later it be- 
came inactive; but it was reorganized in 
1848. A church building on Washington 
Street near Eagle, built by the Dutch 
Reformed Church, was purchased in 1850 
and served the congregation for forty 
years. 

When the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America was organized in 1858 
by union of the Associate and Associate 
Reformed Churches, the congregation be- 
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came the First United Presbyterian Church 
of Buffalo. 

Following the resignation of Dr. Lilley, 
the united congregations called the Rev. 
Ralph Theodore Haas, D.D., who for 


twelve years had served with distinction 
the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Plainfield, N. J. and has been a leader 
in national church affairs. Dr. Haas was 
installed December 11, 1960. 


Medicine Starts the University 


by Julian Park 


A chapter from The History of the University 
of Buffalo on which the author is working. 


NSTRUCTION began on February 24, 
1847. Naturally the question of ac- 


commodating students came next after the 
election of a faculty, and for the first 
three sessions, lacking a building of its 
own, the college held its lectures in the 
old First Baptist Church at the corner 
of Washington and Seneca Streets. Said 
Chancellor Fillmore at the first com- 


mencement three months later: 

FELLOW-CITIZENS: Urged by pressing 
solicitations of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Buffalo, I have reluctantly con- 
sented to address a few words to you on this 
interesting occasion. My official relations to 
this institution are such that I do not pre- 
sume to possess that intimate practical know- 
ledge of the progress of its students or their 
various qualifications, which can be known 
only to the factulty and the professors. But 
to those of you who have been so fortunate 
as to make the acquaintance of the latter, 
and witness their proficiency, learning and 
unwearied assiduity in teaching, nothing 
which I could say could add to your high 
estimation of their ability and worth. As a 
body, they are doubtless equal to that of any 
other faculty in the Union, and they only 
require the requisite time and our cordial 
and united support, to render the Medical 
Department of this University as celebrated 
as any other similiar college in the United 
States. 

This, then, is a new era for the citizens 
of Buffalo. This is the first time we have ever 
been called upon to witness the interesting 
ceremony of conferring the time-honored de- 
grees of a collegiate course. Here for the 
first time we see assembled the officers and 
professors of a literary institution, located 
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in our midst, and destined we trust to shed 
its literary and scientific blessings, not only 
upon the youth of our own prosperous city, 
but upon those of the surrounding country 
and adjacent States. While the patriot and 
the scholar will rejoice at the brilliant pros- 
pect that opens before us, let us mingle our 
congratulations, and revert for a moment 
to the history of the past before we con- 
template the bright prospect of the future. 
. . . But while our fortunate location has at- 
tracted multitudes to swell our population, 
whose industry has built and adorned our 
city, and whose enterprise and wealth have 
spread our commerce over the great inland 
seas of the West, our literary institutions, and 
especially those of a higher character, have 
been sadly neglected. This, though much to 
be regretted, seemed a necessary consequence 
of our society and pursuits. Individual enter- 
prise exhausted its energies in private pur- 
suits to provide the necessaries of life, or 
to accommodate the fancied stores of future 
ease and luxury. Society was not yet formed. 

The sad result of so noble an enterprise 
{The University of Western New York] 
seemed for a time to dishearten our citizens. 
The corporation had incurred debts, though 
comparatively small, beyond its means of 
payment, and when some of our citizens in 
1844 and 45 turned their attention to the 
establishment of a medical college here, they 
were deterred from attempting it under that 
charter, and the act incorporating the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo was passed on the 11th 
day of May, 1946 — for which we are chiefly 
indebted to the unwearied exertions of 
Nathan K. Hall, Esq., our Member of As- 
sembly at that time. Though the charter 
contemplated and authorized academical, 
theological, legal and medical departments, 
yet those most interested in procuring the 
charter, engaged in it chiefly with a view 
of establishing a medical college, and the 
donations and subscriptions were principally 
made to promote that object, and that is the 
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only department which has yet been or- 
ganized. ... 

Having no buildings, one was leased for 
three years, at the corner of Washington and 
Seneca streets, and fitted up at considerable 
expense for the purpose, and the first annual 
course of lectures commenced by this distin- 
guished body of professors on the first 
Wednesday of February last, which term is 
now about to close. The whole number of 
students attending has been seventy-two [cor- 
rection: sixty-seven]'— some eighteen of 
whom will receive their diplomas of Doctors 
of Medicine today. These are the first fruits 
of this literary and scientific vineyard, and I 
trust they are only samples of a more abun- 
dant harvest that is to be annually gathered 
hereafter. 

If at the commencement any doubted the 
success of this enterprise, or thought the 
attempt premature, we trust that enough has 
been done to dispel every doubt, and allay 
every apprehension. For never within our 
knowledge has any medical college opened 
with so large a class of students, and closed 
its first year under such flattering auspices. 

During the last session of the Legislature 
$2,000 were appropriated to the Medical De- 
partment of the University, for which we are 
chiefly indebted to the praiseworthy exer- 
tions of Mr. {Horatio} Shumway, our pres- 
ent Member of Assembly, and no less to Mr. 
{Carlos} Emmons, our representative in the 
Senate. . 

But we can not rely upon this as a per- 
manent source of supply; nor indeed do I 
think it would be best for the University 
or the city that we should. 

I am one of those who believe that “there 
is no royal road to knowledge,” and that 
there should be no sinecures connected with 
our liternary and scientific institution, and 
that the funds should never come so easy 
as to tempt to the creation of such plans, or 
the employment of mere literary drones. 

That some assistance may be necessary 
to raise the requisite funds to buy the land 
and erect suitable buildings, none can deny. 
But this accomplished, why should not an 
institution of this kind, sustain itself? If 
professors feel that this compensation de- 
pends upon the number of students they in- 
struct, they will endeavor to acquit themselves 
in such a manner as to increase that number; 
and if they are not able to attract a suffi- 
cient number to afford an adequate com- 


pensation, then, I maintain, that this is 
evidence of one of two things; either the 
professor is not competent, and should there- 
fore quit his vocation, or is not wanted, 
and therefore should not be employed. It re- 
solves itself into a want of capacity to in- 
struct, or a want of pupils to be instructed. 
Neither of these can be remedied by State 
bounty or testamentary endowments. 

The Medical Department has thus far 
been conducted upon the plan that the fee 
from the student is the only reward of the 
professor, and I am happy to add, with every 
prospect of success. 

This department being thoroughly and 
rightly established, I hope to see next the 
academic department organized, and at the 
earliest possible moment; and why should we 
despair of this? The time has come when 
such an institution is indispensable to the 
wants and honor of our city. I appeal to 
every father who has a son to educate. Why 
should he be compelled to send that son to 
some eastern village or distant city to give 
him a liberal education? Can it be that 
this proud Queen City of the Lakes,’ into 
whose lap is poured the commercial wealth 
of eight States, cannot maintain a single col- 
lege! Are our crowded wharves and glutted 
warehouses mere mockeries of wealth? No — 
our numerous and costly temples for religious 
worship not only attest our piety and devo- 
tion, but show what the enterprise and noble 
generosity of Buffalo can accomplish when 
its sympathies and energies are enlisted in a 
good cause. Then let me appeal to you on 
behalf of the University of Buffalo, your own 
darling child, bearing your own name, and 
stretching out its arms for your support. Will 
you see it perish, or will you step forward 
with true paternal feelings, and minister to its 
wants, and raise it from despondency to hope, 
from weakness to power, and from childhood 
to manhood! If you will, be assured, that 
you will establish an institution eminently 
useful to yourselves, which will become the 
pride and ornament of our city, and for which 
you will receive the grateful thanks and fer- 
vent blessings of unborn millions.* 


This address is an excellent sample of 


its author’s pretentious style, which how- 
ever was the usual thing in those days 


2. Presumably the first time that this now 
hackneyed phrase was used. 


3. This and the other addresses of Fillmore 


1. One of whom was the distinguished artist 
Lars Gustav Sellstedt, who wanted instruction 
in anatomy. 


here printed are found in “Millard Fillmore 
Papers,” Publication of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. XI, (1907). 
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for most public orators except Lincoln. It 
has one or two quaint ideas which war- 
rant comment. Fillmore’s position regard- 
ing the financial status of an institution 
of higher learning, while probably no dif- 
ferent nor on any other plane than that 
of most non-college graduates of his day, 
seems to us of the present to be at least 
curious and unsubstantial. Apparently no 
endowment was thought of. The idea 
seems to have been that the school could 
go on perhaps permanently with no in- 
come other than students’ fees. As to the 
source of equipment Fillmore seems to 
have calmly forgotten that any very ex- 
pensive amount was necessary, assuming, 
in the words of Dr. Hosack, that “instruc- 
tion by lecture has ever been considered 
one of the best means of imparting knowl- 
edge”; what was good in 1812 would hold 
equally good a generation later. Mr. Fill- 
more did not deny that “some assistance 
may be required to raise the requisite 
funds to buy the land and erect suitable 
buildings. But this accomplished,” he 
asked naively, “why should not an insti- 
tution of this kind sustain itself? .. . The 
Medical Department has thus far been 
continuing on the plan that the fee from 
the students is the only reward for the 
professor; and I am happy to add, with 
every prospect of success.’ 

He forgot, of course, the obvious pos- 


4. On January 4, 1876, Dr. Gilman, first 
president of Johns Hopkins University, wrote 
to Professor Sylvester in England, a candidate 
for a professorship who wanted to be allowed 
to appropriate student fees in addition to his 
salary: “I must tell you that the fee system 
was rare in American and in medical schools, 
where it was practiced, it worked a great deal 
of harm.” Note that this is written in the past 
tense. But the fee system was still in effect in 
Buffalo seven years after Gilman wrote that 
letter, as the next paragraph in this chapter 
shows. There is no information as to when it 
was finally given up; probably it was when 
the first full-time professor was appointed. The 
quotation from Gilman is from Hugh Hawkins, 
History of Johns Hopkins University, 1874-1889, 
(Ithaca, 1960). 
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sibility that in their desire to increase the 
student enrollment and hence their own 
compensation the professors might let 
down the bars of scholastic requirements 
and discipline and so lead to speedy de- 
terioration. But standards, such as they 
were (there were practically no entrance 
requirements) remained unaffected by 
such disturbing possibilities. 

Evidence of the practice still prevailing 
twenty-five years after this address was 
delivered may be found in a letter dated 
June 12, 1883, written by the Dean of the 
School, Dr. Thomas F. Rochester, to Dr. 
Roswell Park in Chicago. “We are in 
want of a Professor of Surgery in the 
Medical Department of the University of 
Buffalo, in place of Dr. E. M. Moore, 
who retires full of honor and reputation 
because he is seventy years old. In reply 
to some inquiries on my part our mutual 
friend Dr. Moses Gunn recommends you 
very highly. We have a school of about 
200 students and net a dividend of $1500 
each, sometimes more, sometimes less. 
Buffalo has a population of nearly 200,000 
people. We have no first-rate surgeon 
here since Dr. Miner’s disability. The 
Surgeon of the Medical College always 
commands the best surgical practice of 
the city. There is a grand opening here 
for an active, competent man. We had 
a faculty meeting yesterday and on Dr. 
Gunn’s recommendation of you, I am au- 
thorized to ask you to come and see us, 
to take into consideration coming here to 
live and to occupy the Chair of Surgery. 
Dr. Moore lives in Rochester but we now 
regard it essential that our surgeon should 
reside in Buffalo especially since the re- 
tirement of Dr. Miner. There is now a 
vacancy in the surgical corps of the Buf- 
falo General Hospital which can undoubt- 
edly be got for the college surgeon.” 

It all seems very commercial but it was 
also a bit chancy. The Dean’s caution in 
saying that the compensation might possi- 
bly fall below $1500 was justified many 
times, not so much because of lack of 


students to pay the professors their tuition 
as the necessity to equip laboratories and 
improve the physical equipment of the 
building, which of course had to come 
from faculty stipends. 

The first building erected for the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo was the medical college 
at the corner of Main and Virginia 
streets.° It was dedicated November 7, 
1849, on the occasion of the opening of 
the fourth annual session of the university. 
The following is from the Commercial 
Advertiser's report of the following day: 

Mr. Fillmore, being introduced, remarked 
that if any had come there with a view of 
listening to an address from him, they would 
probably be disappointed. He had no ex- 
pectation of delivering an address, but had 
merely consented to make a few remarks upon 
the subject of the University generally — 
its progress from its first inception, the ex- 
penses of the building, etc., and on receiv- 
ing the note of invitation yesterday, had pre- 
pared a few statistics. He was not in the 
habit of committing what he had to say to 
paper, and therefore his remarks would nec- 
essarily be desultory, and not probably very 
attractive to the D.D.’s and M.D.’s who had 
assembled here today. 

If a few who are here will look back about 
four years they will remember that on a dark 
November evening a small number of medi- 
cal gentlemen and lawyers and a few other 
citizens assembled in an office on Main Street 
for consultation. That consultation was not 
long, but it was doubtful as to results. They 
discussed the question whether Buffalo had 
arrived at a position when it was practicable 
to establish a college, a university or a medi- 
cal school; and it was finally concluded to 
petition the Legislature for a university char- 
ter. A memorial was prepared and a charter 
was granted under which this medical col- 
lege is organized, authorizing a capital of 
$100,000. It required that the college should 
be organized within three years — that 
$20,000 should be subscribed and 10 per cent. 
— $2,000 — paid in, before the organization 
should be perfected and officers elected. 

In the summer of 1846 the medical fac- 
ulty, in connection with some of the enter- 
prising citizens, took the required amount of 


5. Occupied by the Medical Department of 
the University of Buffalo until the opening of 
the new medical college on High Street, March 
5, 1893; soon after that date it was torn down. 


stock and paid in the ten per cent. In the 
fall of the same year, the Medical Depart- 
ment was organized by the election and ap- 
pointment of officers and professors. The 
$2,000 was appropriated to the preparation 
of a building to be occupied temporarily. The 
first attempt was more successful than the 
most sanguine friends of the institution had 
anticipated. The college was opened for the 
first time in the spring of 1847 —it having 
been determined to commence at this season 
so as not to interfere with other institutions. 
The number of students was sixty-three. The 
next term, in the spring following, opened 
with ninety-six, showing an increase highly 
flattering to the faculty. 

But a question was raised before the United 
States Medical Association, in relation to the 
expediency of extending the term from four 
to six months, which was decided in favor of 
the proposition. In this recommendation the 
medical faculty of this institution readily 
acquiesced and accordingly resolved on ex- 
tending the next term from four to six 
months, and to change the time of its com- 
mencement from spring to fall. But recent 
discussions before the Association at its ses- 
sion in Boston have raised strong doubts as 
to the expediency of the extended time. And 
it is now thought better for the student to 
attend three terms of four months, than two 
of six. Long interrupted application is of 
doubtful utility, and the last appears to be 
the more enlightened view of the question. 

He had been requested to state the amount 
which had been subscribed towards the erec- 
tion of this edifice. Independent of the 
$20,000, it amounted to upwards of $12,000, 
subscribed by 130 individuals, in sums vary- 
ing from $20 to $500 — $10,000 of which was 
realized and appropriated to the objects de- 
signed. Most of the subscriptions were of 
$100 each. In March, 1848, the Council pur- 
chased this lot, 100 feet on Main Street, 
running back 200 feet on Virginia, for $2,950 
— $1,700 of which was paid and the balance 
secured by a mortgage. Three thousand dol- 
lars being found inadequate to pay for the 
land and erect the building, it was decided 
to raise $2,000 by a further mortgage. These 
two sums, amounting to $3,250, are the only 
encumbrances, and with this exception the 
institution is free from debt, which must be 
highly gratifying to all the contributors. The 
building cost upward of $13,000. 

But he found on looking at the charter 
that the university was authorized to confer 
literary honors, degrees and diplomas accord- 
ing to the usual practice of such institu- 
tions. What are these degrees? What bene- 
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fits do they confer? He hoped the audience 
would pardon him if he had to draw on his- 
tory for his facts in relation to the origin of 
degrees and the object of conferring them. 
What is a university? Where did it origi- 
nate? What was meant by it? According 
to his understanding of the subject, univer- 
sities originated soon after the revival of let- 
ters in the eleventh or twelfth century, so 
that they had been in existence some 700 
or 800 years. It was at Paris, or at Bologna, 
that the first university was established. And 
the celebrated Abelard, better known for his 
unfortunate love for Heloise, is well known 
for the active part he took in establishing the 
University of Paris. They were not chartered 
then as now, but of spontaneous growth. 
Men celebrated for their learning and science 
called around them those desirous of being 
instructed, and after a while they had privi- 
leges conferred upon them, until at length 
universities were established. The degrees 
were the same then as now, and the univer- 
sities of Paris and Bologna continued to be 
models for all Europe down to a late period. 
The first degree was called Bachelor of Arts. 
And why a Bachelor? This term signifies 
a young person, unless, indeed, “old” be 
added to it, and it does not differ greatly in 
its signification from the degree conferred by 
the universities. It originated with the mili- 
tary, and meant a young officer — one fresh 
in his promotion. From the military it was 
readily transferred to the church, and was 
used to designate those who had just taken 
orders — and thence to the university, where 
it was applied to those yet upon the threshold 
of science — those still young in knowledge. 
Hence it is very appropriate. A Bachelor of 
Arts — one who has taken his first step. We 
also find Master of Arts, Doctor of Laws, 
Doctor of Divinity, and Doctor of Medicine. 
How come these? If he were correctly in- 


6. To judge from this report of Mr. Fill- 
more’s address, he was in doubt whether Bo- 
logna or Paris had the better claim to prece- 
dence as a university seat. The establishment 
of the university at Bologna is recorded as of 
the year 1119. A somewhat similar institution 
at Montpellier, in France, was in existence in 
1181, whereas the University of Paris and of 
Oxford in England are said to date from the 
year 1200. None of these institutions for learn- 
ing can be declared the first for such purpose, 
for Cairo had a great school in the tenth 
century, though there was of course but little 
resemblance between it — or even the scholastic 
centers at Bologna and Montpellier — and the 
modern concept of a university. 
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formed, students were first admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The next degree 
at Paris was called Master of Arts, signify- 
ing that he was qualified as a master of his 
profession. These having originated at Paris 
and Bologna, extended and were adopted by 
all other universities. 

But the degree of M.D. is the one with 
which we are the most familiar. This origi- 
nated at Bologna, or extended thence from 
Paris. Whence comes the term D.D.? It 
came from the same source. He need not 
tell his enlightened audience that the Pope 
conferred the charters upon all the earlier 
universities. Divinity began to be studied, 
and D.D. was conferred, implying that the 
person receiving it was master in the Depart- 
ment of Divinity. How came LL.D. to be 
conferred? How came it that with so many 
eminent men in the legal profession in Eng- 
land and in the United States, there were 
no LL.D’s? During the Dark Ages the Roman 
law was lost amid the ravages of the Goths 
and Vandals. At Bologna a copy of the 
Roman law was said to have been found in 
the eleventh century, when the emperor or- 
dained that it should be publicly expounded 
in the schools, and to give encouragement to 
the study, it was further ordained that the 
professors of this law should be dignified 
with the title of Doctor. The priesthood 
commenced its study, and became much de- 
lighted with it, as well they might. A de- 
partment was established at the University 
of Bologna for the study of the Civil or 
Roman Law. Hence the degree. But this 
law not being adopted by Great Britain, 
whose law we have inherited, we have no 
LL.D. 

In the universities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, the professors, many of them being 
from the continent, attempted to introduce 
the civil law into Great Britain. But the 
sterling nobility repelled it. Great Britain 
refused to adopt it and we followed. It has 
never been taught in the British universi- 
ties. Inns of Court were established, but no 
degrees were ever introduced. The lawyers 
of England had indeed two distinctions — 
barristers and sergeants — which answered to 
the degree of Civil Law of Master and Doc- 
tor, but without its effect. The degree of 
M.D., until recently, by the laws of this State, 
admitted the one who bore it to the right to 
practice medicine — that of D.D. to practice 
[sic] Divinity. In Germany the title of LL.D. 
admitted its bearer to any of the courts. But 
not so here. It confers no such privileges 
with us, and is not recognized. In England 
they have the Doctors’ Commons, a place 


where the doctors of the civil law congregate 
and practice in these courts. It will be seen, 
therefore, that these degrees, originally and 
now, on the continent, confer honor and 
power, but it is not so here. Heretofore, and 
until very recently, the degree of M.D. con- 
ferred power to a certain extent, but now it 
is a mere honorary distinction — well worthy 
the aspirations of any one, but conferring 
no substintial privileges under the laws of 
this State. 

It will be seen that universities as insti- 
tuted in Europe were designed for the liberal 
arts, law, divinity and medicine. Our citi- 
zens called for and obtained a_ university 
charter. Where is your faculty for the de- 
partment of law? Where your professors 
of divinity? Where your academic branches? 
All wanting. Shall this much longer be a 
reproach to a city which is increasing its pop- 
ulation at the rate of 5,000 per year, and 
in wealth and business prosperity! —The medi- 
cal faculty, by a noble and persevering effort, 
have filled up theirs, and are now prepared 
to go on with their school in an edifice 
which their own hands have builded. All 
else is vacant. Reflect, and see if it will 
not be a reproach upon us, if we longer 
permit our university to exist with but a 
single branch in operation. But it can scarcely 
be so deemed. Not that this may not be the 
most important. Now to secure the advant- 
ages of an academic department, we are 
compelled to send our sons to Geneva, to 
Union, and other institutions at the East. 
But he looked forward with confidence to 
the time when this would not be, and at no 
distant day. 

He recollected reading recently that Ma- 
caulay delivered an address at the University 
of Glasgow, which was founded 400 years 
ago by the Pope. He called up the long list 
of great names who have graduated there 
during this period. May not some future 
Macaulay — when 400 years more may have 
elapsed — call up the name of some, it may 
be, now obscure individual, who has been a 
benefactor of his race — who has been edu- 
cated at our university? If such an oppor- 
tunity is afforded, it must be done by enlist- 
ing your exertions in building up an insti- 
tution which shall be an honor to the city.? 

Mr. Fillmore said he had spoken much 


7. The reporter (or editor) considerately 
added to the foregoing: “Mr. Fillmore is not 
responsible for anything but the leading ideas 
of the above sketch.” It might also have been 
submitted to Mr. Fillmore for verification of 
some of his references. 


longer than he had intended, and would give 
way to one of the professors of the college, 
who was better prepared to address the audi- 
ence.8 [Dr. Flint was the professor in ques- 
tion, and he delivered a long address. } 


The Baptist Church building was used 
by the Medical School for its first three 
years, but it was always considered to be 
but a makeshift for permanent quarters. 
The preceding quotation from Mr. Fill- 
more’s dedicatory address at the opening 
of the new building gives the financial 
details. He mentions a total of $10,000 
contributed by individuals, but the income 
from that source seems to have been 
$12,000. The largest single donation was 
made by Jesse Ketchum, ever a consistent 
and generous friend of public education,® 
who subscribed $600; next came A. D. 


8. A paragraph omitted from the above ac- 
count may be found in another newspaper, the 
Commercial Advertiser. [The infant college] 
encountered opposition not so much from the 
conflicting interests of other institutions as 
(strange as it may seem) from remonstrances 
by a select [sic] number of our own citizens. 
Every share of $20 entitles the holder to vote 
for members of the Council. They who have 
shown their interest by contributing to the funds 
of the University are thereby qualified to con- 
trol it.” Mr. Hall was delegated to reply to 
the criticisms, but there is unfortunately no 
way of knowing their nature; the correspon- 
dence columns of the papers throw no light. 


9. Ketchum was a member of the University 
Council from 1850 to 1868. He was one of the 
most energetic in urging the establishment of 
a normal school in the city. The land where 
the school was built he practically donated to 
the city; and much other property he gave 
outright for educational purposes. A rich tan- 
ner, he was as benevolent as he was wealthy. 
In memory of his benevolence, one of his sons- 
in-law in 1871 gave $10,000 to the city as a 
permanent fund with which to buy gold and 
silver medals for rewarding the scholastic 
achievements of bright young pupils in the pub- 
lic schools. These recognitions are still coveted 
by their recipients. Said he of the public 
schools, “they are the nursery of a true democ- 
racy”; and his desire that they be staffed with 
professionally trained teachers was the motive 
of his demand for a normal school in Buffalo. 
J. T. Horton, History of Northwestern New 
York (N. Y., 1947), p. 257. 
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Patchen, with $500; then Albert H. Tracy, 
George W. Tifft, Elbridge G. Spaulding 
and Jabez Goodell, who gave each $200. 
There were eighty citizens who subscribed 
$100 each, and the remainder was raised 
in sums from $60 to $20. The State ap- 
propriated $2000, the first of two gifts 
from that source (the other was $10,000 
in 1898 for cancer research). The build- 
ing, costing about $15,000, was completed 
in time for the session of 1849-50. 

At the end of the first session, the Coun- 
cil on June 16, 1847, submitted to the 
Regents a report of the progress of the 
school. It began with a list of the pro- 
fessorships and went on to name the 
men who had been appointed to them. 
“The salaries [sic] or annual compensation 
for official services allowed to each of 
them, were as follows”: Drs. Coventry, 
Lee, Webster, Hamilton, Flint, received 
ten dollars each; Hadley $12, and White 
nothing at all. There is no record of what 
Geneva" paid them; and there is of course 
no way of ascertaining what their income 
was from private practice. Whether they 
or any of them rented private offices in 
Geneva for the purpose of seeing patients 
(thereby displeasing the two or three doc- 
tors who were resident in Geneva) is also 
not known. “The whole number of stu- 
dents attending the regular courses of 
instruction during the said year was 67. 
The number of graduates at the close of 
the collegiate year was 18. All the stu- 
dents were above the age of 15. The ages 
of the graduates being by law to be 21 
years, none have been admitted to the 
degree under that age, and the average 
age of the graduates at the last commence- 
ment was probably 22. 

“VI. Mode of instruction. By lectures, 
demonstrations, clinical illustrations and 
recitations on the various subjects em- 
braced in the sciences of medicine and 
surgery. Public lectures were given on 


10. The Geneva Medical School (a depart- 
ment of Hobart College) was organized in 1834 
and was transferred to Syracuse in 1870. 
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all these subjects. The students were not 
required but recommended to take notes. 
Recitations on the subjects of the previous 
lecture were generally had at the begin- 
ning of each lecture. . . . 

“X. Description and value of college 
buildings. The building occupied by the 
Medical Department of said university is 
a leased building, refitted and adapted to 
the purpose at an expense of about $700. 

“XI. Other college property. The li- 
brary contains 519 volumes. Their value 
is estimated at $829.96. The chemical ap- 
paratus is the property of the Prof. of 
Chemistry. The Museum consists of ana- 
tomical, pathological and surgical prepa- 
rations and drawings, and its value is 
estimated at $250.00. 

“XII. Revenue. Matriculation fee, 
$123.00; graduation do., $340.00; sub- 
scriptions for Med. Dept., $1,775.96. Total 
$2,238.96.” What about tuition receipts? 
Were they included in the caption “sub- 
scriptions”? If so, what a delicate way of 
putting it! 

“XIII. Debts. None except to Faculty. 

“XIV. Expenditure. Library 829.96; 
museum 250; refitting building 700.00; 
rent 300.00; light and sundries 419.00. 
Total 1,498.96. Excess over income 
260.00.”. How the deficit was taken care 
of is another mystery. This being, of 
course, a copy and not the original, the 
secretary of the faculty must have sud- 
denly remembered the oversight regarding 
tuition, for at the end he does mention 
simply the word “tuition” but omits any 
amount. No wonder the Regents had re- 
fused to grant a charter to a university 
whose first report of progress was so 
amazing. The document ends with the 
word “Remarks” but unfortunately there 
were none. 

At the second commencement, June 
14, 1848, there were thirty-two graduates 
out of a total attendance of 95 students. 
In the absence of the Chancellor, Dr. 
Thomas F. Foote, Vice-Chancellor, con- 
ferred the degrees. In August of that 


year the Buffalo Medical Journal re- 
ported that “the walls of the new edifice 
of the Medical Department at Main and 
Virginia streets are rapidly advancing. 
The structure is of stone, a red sand-stone, 
procured at Lockport, which has not 
heretofore been used in the city for build- 
ing purposes. The effect, so far as can be 
estimated from the present appearance of 
the walls, will be very fine.” It was a 
quaint building of two and a half stories, 
with little spires of about ten feet in height 
at each corner.*? It was dedicated on No- 
vember 7, 1849, and sold in 1893 to the 
Catholic Diocese of Buffalo when the new 
building on High Street was completed. 
It was hailed at the time, as later was 
its successor, as one of the best designed 
functional structures of its kind in the 
country. It was in this building that some 
of the greatest teachers that medicine can 
boast taught before it became utterly un- 
suited to the needs of modern teaching. 
As early as 1849 the school could avail 
itself of hospital facilities, for in that year 
the neighboring Sisters Hospital was 
opened. “Medical students are admitted 
to visit the wards with the attending‘ phy- 
sician and surgeon, Wednesday and Satur- 
day of each week, on payment of a small 
fee for the benefit of the hospital. Clinical 
lectures by the attending physician and 
surgeon will be given on Saturdays, which 
are to be exclusively devoted to clinical 
instruction, no other lectures being given 
at the college on that day.’? . . . Clinical 
lectures at the bedside, however, are not 
permitted, and, as we think, with great pro- 
priety. To comment at length on the diag- 
nosis, pathology, prognosis, etc., of cases in 
the hearing of the patient, is a custom 
which is revolting to humanity, and should 
always, in our humble opinion, be inter- 


11. “The style of building was Norman, or 
more properly Romanesque, a style regarded as 
peculiarly fitting for buildings designed for simi- 
lar purposes.” Buffalo Medical Journal. Why? 

12. Buffalo Medical Journal, 4:659-660 
(March, 1849). 


dicted. . . . It is a Catholic institution, in 
the denominational sense of that term; but 
it is, at the same time, Catholic in a broad- 
er sense than when the term is applied 
to designate a particular denomination of 
Christians. It is, in other words, in no 
manner exclusive. It extends relief to the 
sick of all creeds, and of no creed, making 
no discrimination on the score of reli- 
gious or non-religious professions. Patients 
are always at liberty to elect their own 
spiritual counsellors, and every facility is 
afforded for the gratification of their wish- 
es. Funeral services are also performed by 
clergymen of any and all denominations. 
... A small hospital is better for the stu- 
dent than one which is very large, which 
cannot furnish proper individual atten- 
tion.”** A very nice piece of rationaliza- 
tion! “Students now [1858] have clinical 
facilities of two hospitals. Those who de- 
sire have at least an opportunity of seeing 
cases of variola at the pest-house.” 

At the Commencement of 1859 Mr. 
Fillmore presided and gave a short ad- 
dress. The fullest known record is the 
following synopsis (Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, February 24th) : 

Having distributed the diplomas, Mr. Fill- 
more followed the ceremony with a_ brief 
address to the graduates, pertinent to the 
occasion, and particularly appropriate to its 
distinguished source. Remarking that it was 
not his province to advise them in matters 
purely professional, he could, perhaps, as an 
outside observer address to them some coun- 
sel on their general duties as men and their 
relations to the community at large. 

He spoke of the physician as occupying a 
position as arbiter between life and death, 
and incurring a responsibility as heavy as man 
could possibly bear. It was their duty to be 
true to themselves, to act with perfect candor, 
making no unauthorized pretenses, laying no 
claim to a wisdom greater than they pos- 
sessed. He warned them against detraction 
of competitors and assured them that it was 
not only the right, but the best policy, to 
speak of other practitioners in a generous and 
appreciative manner. In their intercourse 
with patients and families they would become 


13. Buffalo Medical Journal, 4:458 (Decem- 
ber, 1848). 
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the repository of secrets which should remain 
inviolable. For ages the law had enjoined 
secrecy on the lawyer in his intercourse with 
his client, and recently that injunction had 
been extended to the relation of physician 
and patient. Not only in cases where crime 
came to his knowledge in the confidential in- 
tercourse of the sickroom, but in all cases of 
illness, the physician should make no revela- 
tions save such as are obviously for the good 
of the patient himself. 

Mr. Fillmore then spoke eloquently of the 
true idea of education. There are two edu- 
cations — scholastic and practical. Books 
were of value, but in all professions practice 
was the great teacher. The positive sciences 
of medicine might be unchangeable, the 
anatomy of the human form was ever the 
same; but its diseases changed from time to 
time, new epidemics appeared, and were the 
student versed in all the literature of the 
medicine of today, he would find tomorrow 
new fields of research open before him. 


Dr. Hamilton was the first Dean, Dr. 
Flint the first registrar. The tuition was 
$65. “Board, including lodging, fuel and 
light may be obtained in respectable priv- 
ate and public houses at from two to three 
dollars a week.” The requirements for 
graduation were: 22 years of age; good 
moral character [how ascertained was not 
mentioned]; “the study of medicine for 
three years under some respectable and 
regular practitioner”; attendance upon 
the course of lectures. Whether or not 
the third and fourth requirements could 
be satisfied concurrently is not clear. 

The cost of living was rising; board and 
room were now set at the astronomical 
figure of $4.50 a week. Dr. Milton Potter 
(one of six succeeding generations in each 
of which there was a Potter practicing 
medicine) was Dean in 1875 but died in 
1878. The tuition in 1876 was raised to 
$100, a perpetual ticket to $150. Dr. 
Rochester became Dean in 1877 but his 
private practice was so time-consuming 
that the deanship was abolished in 1878 
and the duties assumed by the president 
of the faculty (White) and the secretary 
(Cary). In 1880 the term was lengthened 
to twenty weeks, to twenty-two weeks in 
1882, to twenty-three in 1887. A divided 
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deanship becoming impracticable, Dr. 
Rochester was persuaded to return to the 
office, which he filled until shortly before 
his death in 1887. 

It took many years to come to a six- 
months term. “The regular term for 
1849-50 will continue sixteen weeks. 
There will be a preliminary term of four 
weeks, attendance being gratuitous and 
voluntary. During this preliminary term, 
in addition to dissections (to which it has 
hitherto been limited) clinical instruction 
will be given in connection with attend- 
ance at the hospital, and also daily lec- 
tures. It is not intended by the latter to 
compromise the instruction belonging to 
the regular term, but to embrace special 
subjects which may advantageously be 
treated more fully than is usually practi- 
cable in comprehensive, didactic courses.” 
One gathers that the student would do 
well to attend during the “preliminary 
term”, voluntary or not; but a layman 
finds it hard to understand why the four 
weeks should be separated from the six- 
teen. “Our readers are aware that we 
have from the first advocated the pro- 
priety of an extension of the term of lec- 
tures in medical colleges. We have done 
so under the belief that the various 
branches of medical education are too ex- 
tensive to be fully and satisfactorily taught 
in so short a period. [In so short a period 
as what?] We now write, after an oppor- 
tunity of having tested somewhat the prac- 
tical working of the plan of continuing 
lectures for a longer period, and we are 
free to say that we are less disposed than 
heretofore to urge its importance. We are 
now nearly at the close of virtually a six- 
months session [twenty weeks are hardly 
the same as a six-months session!] and we 
can realize what before we had imper- 
fectly appreciated, that the unremitted 
continuance of labors for so long a period 
[sic] becomes fatiguing, for both teacher 
and pupil, to a degree calculated to com- 
promise their usefulness. While, there- 
fore, it must be admitted that a four- 


months term, divided among the several 
departments of medical instruction, is too 
short, in proportion to the amount of in- 
formation to be communicated, we are 
not satisfied that an extension of the time 
to six is the best method of improvement. 
We are not prepared, at present, to sub- 
mit a plan to be preferred, but would 
leave the subject to be discussed by 
others, and perhaps also by us at a fu- 
ture time.”** 

Most of these twenty weeks of instruc- 
tion were spent in the winter and spring, 
many of the faculty being occupied with 
lectures at Geneva in the fall and early 
winter. It was about the average term in 
the medical schools of the country. Four 
of the best had terms of five and a half 
months, but Harvard and many others 
less distinguished were content with four 
months. Buffalo was in respectable com- 
pany. It should be noted that the school 
in 1848 experimented with a five-months 
session, added to which was the prelimi- 
nary term. After a year’s trial, for reasons 
not ascertainable, the faculty returned to 
four months, plus the preliminary month. 

Eight years later some of the founding 
fathers had left Buffalo but the faculty, 
although thus weakened, was still good 
enough to bring out this editorial com- 
ment in the Buffalo Medical Journal in 
1857: 

“We state that which we know when 
we say that it (the University of Buf- 
falo) affords the best clinical advantages 


14. Buffalo Medical Journal, 4:702-703 
(April, 1849). By Dr. Austin Flint, who appar- 
ently had trouble not only in making up his 
mind but in expressing his thoughts.. Buffalo 
Medical Journal, 4: 765-770 (May, 1849) prints 
an editorial supplementary to the one from 
which extracts are drawn above. It gives a full 
description of the building. Photographs pro- 
vide no indication of the fact that it had four 
stories. Most of the building was given to two 
lecture rooms, each seating as many as 400. 
Apparently the only laboratory was for chem- 
istry. “The rear of the upper two stories, em- 
bracing the entire width of the building [56 
feet] is devoted to dissecting rooms.” 


of any school in the United States. Its 
clinics are located so near to the college 
edifice that no student can urge the ex- 
cuse of inconvenience for absenting him- 
self from them. 

“Its faculty place this medical college 
on a par with any one in the country. 
Clinical opportunities are unsurpassed.’ 
(Quoted from the American Medical 
Gazette, 1857). Is the compliment de- 
served? “The University is embarrassed 
with its unpopularity with the medical 
public. For years past it has hardly made 
a show of students.’ (Quoted from the 
Buffalo Advocate). We regret to see so 
malignant an attack on an _ institution 
which is and should be esteemed and 
prized by all who have any means of 
judging its character and usefulness. An 
ordinary sense of justice to men who have 
labored long and with small reward in 
the support of an institution of learning 
should have forbidden the publication of 
a paragraph highly injurious to their per- 
sonal reputations. ‘For years past it has 
made scarcely a show of students.’ Let us 
see. Last winter it had from fifty to 
sixty students. The school at Cleveland 
which once had 250 had then only thirty. 
At Geneva, under the conduct of many 
of the same men now engaged in the 
Buffalo school, they had last winter but 
seven. At Columbus, with a_ building 
costing $70,000, the class numbered but 
forty. The reason is two-fold. The pro- 
fession of medicine pays so poorly; the 
schools in New York and Philadelphia 
have made every effort to increase the 
well known tendency to centralization in 
those cities.” The next year (1858) the 
same journal printed more comment on 
the decline of the schools. Only New 
York and Philadelphia held their own. 
And the Civil War was only two years 
away. 

The frequent administrative changes 
already refered to might indicate that the 
morale of the school in the seventies was 
not what it should have been. If the 
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Geneva Medical School gave up the ghost 
partly for financial reasons, partly for lack 
of clinical material, but also partly be- 
cause of the autocratic rule of the Dean, 
the Buffalo school’s situation was the re- 
verse: short tenure of administrative offi- 
cers who gave insufficient time to their 
duties, a situation which of course stood 
in the way of long term, clear cut policies. 
The initial success of the Niagara Univer- 
sity Medical School, founded in 1883, 
presented a clear and present danger — 
as well as a challenge. Even the Buffalo 
Medical Journal began to waver from its 
original loyalty, two of its editors being 
members of the Niagara faculty. In 1886 
there were four medical journals published 
in Buffalo. One of them, The Medical 
Press of Western New York, was edited 
by Dr. Park; but two others, edited by 
doctors some of whom had failed to land 
professorships at Buffalo, in general favor- 
ed the policies and program of the new 
Niagara school, which during its lifetime 
of only fifteen years had in many respects 
a praisworthy forward-looking career. It 
was handicapped by a woefully inadequate 
building, located on Ellicott Street near 
Clinton. This was partly compensated by 
the cooperation of the Sisters Hospital, 
which furnished not only clinical material 
but lecture rooms and laboratories, both 
chemical and physiological. The school 
required entrance examinations, together, 
as the Buffalo Medical Journal reported, 
“with thorough examinations of the stu- 
dent in passing to the higher classes, and 
submits its candidates for graduation to a 
Board of Medical Examiners outside the 
faculty. On account of its high standards 
there is no competition with any other 
school in the vicinity.” 

There was a big fuss about this time 
when the first woman was admitted to the 
Buffalo school. Mary Blair Moody grad- 
uated in 1876. One of the professors re- 
marked: “No lady will wish to study medi- 
cine.” The first woman to receive a medi- 
cal degree in America was Elizabeth 
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Blackwell, who graduated from Geneva 
in 1849. She had a distinguished career 
and proved to many curious young women 
of her day that woman physicians need 
not necessarily confine their practice to 
women’s and children’s diseases. What 
would those unmannerly critics of coedu- 
cational medical schools have thought if 
they could have known that the personal 
physician of the President was a woman? 

A serio-comic factor of so-called med- 
ical education in the early ’80s was the 
existence in Buffalo of schools with far 
less exacting standards than Buffalo and 
Niagara. In 1879 four such schools had 
been founded; all were closed within five 
years, two by court order. One was Home- 
opathic College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (how a homeopathic school could 
educate surgeons is a mystery). Its first 
class was graduated in 1880 and it was 
closed by order of the State Supreme 
Court in 1884. As Dr. Eliott B. Hague 
remarks in the History of Medicine in 
New York State, Nov. 15, 1955, “Should 
we allow ourselves to feel too patronizing 
toward the cult and the college, let us 
remember that Hahnemann, the founder 
of homeopathy, was a gifted and sincere 
man and that homeopathic medicine 
among other things helped to bring about 
a reduction in the heroic doses of medi- 
cine generally employed at the time, even 
if this influence may have later led to 
the extremes of therapeutic _ nihilism. 
Also founded in 1897 were the Mohawk 
Medical College [so-called because its 
one-story building was on Mohawk Street]; 
the Hamburg Canal College [compared to 
such a location the dissecting room would 
be a perfumery!]; and the Buffalo College 
of Rational Medicine, also homeopathic. 
It was closed only after the Supreme 
Court had held that the Legislature, in 
its original act empowering groups to ob- 
tain charters, had not intended that organ- 
izations affecting the public welfare as 
deeply as medical schools should in effect 
charter themselves. 


This I Remember — XXVII: GAR Encampment 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


URING the summer, 1897, Buffalo was 

host to the National encampment of 
the GAR and great preparations were 
made for their entertainment. Stores and 
residences were decorated with bunting 
and flags. On Main Street, between 
Huron and Genesee, a huge arch was 
erected. A white “A” two stories high 
was erected from curb to curb, on one 
upright was fastened a blue “G” and the 
other a red “R”. This was one of several 
arches. 

Stands were erected on Delaware Ave- 
nue, and other streets along the line of 
march. At the northwest corner of Dela- 
ware and Chippewa Streets was a stand 
for over a hundred school children, who 
were rehearsed in singing Civil War 
songs; each carried a small flag. 

Thousands of veterans attended, and 
to provide sleeping accommodations for 
such an influx, desks and seats were re- 
moved from school class rooms, and cots 
and chairs were installed. Since No. 56 
was one of the newer schools many were 
quartered there. One night I went down 
for a visit, hoping to hear the veterans 
tell about famous battles. On the second 
floor in a classroom I found a dozen or 
more sitting around talking. Taking a 
seat at the edge of the circle, I was all 
ready to hear some history told by the 
ones who made it. This is what I heard: 

Ist Vet. “Did you know Bill Haw- 
kins, he was with your outfit?” 2nd Vet. 

“Yep, he came from the same town I 

did.” 1st Vet. “He alive yet, what’s he 

doin’?” 2nd Vet. “He’s alive all right. 

Doing good too. When he was mustered 

out, he went hellin’ around for a spell, 

finally got himself a job. Worked in 
the general store, run by a man named 

Fink. Fink had a daughter, pretty 

young thing, and Bill took to walking 

out with her and after a year or so 


they got hitched. Well, sir, they moved 
in with his folks, they owned a farm, 
but Bill kept working for Fink and fi- 
nally Fink sickened, so they moved back 
to town, so the daughter could look 
after her pop, and darned if the old 
man didn’t turn the store over to Bill 
and his wife.” 3rd Vet. “Anyone know 
Ed Clymer, he was in ‘C’ company?” 
4th Vet. “Yup, he went West in the 
70’s, haven’t heard since.” Ist Vet. 
“Remember a fellow named Doyle, for- 
got his first name?” 2nd Vet. “He 
lived in my town also. He worked 
around farms for a year or so, then he 
and two others from our regiment re- 
enlisted in the cavalry. Guess they set- 
tled in the West when their time was 
up.” This kind of reminiscence kept up 
until I grew tired, so I went home. 
The day of the parade we had com- 
fortable, shady seats in a stand under the 
trees on Delaware Avenue near the school 
chorus. The parade lasted for hours, with 
bands, National Guard, wounded veterans 
in carriages, and the GAR marching in 
company front, with their blue coats and 
black slouch hats. There were thousands 
of them. We left before the finish, to get 
a car home. And so the summer passed. 
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Books You May Want to See 


Father Baker. By FLOYD ANDERSON. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. 1960. Pp. 151. $3.00. 
Reconstructing what he considered must 

have been the scenes and conversations 
in which Father Baker played a major 
role and attempting to express what he 
felt must have been the subject’s inner 
feelings, Floyd Anderson has written a 
laudatory, rather than a critical, biogra- 
phy. Because the style is simple and 
straightforward and because the facts are 
leavened by imagination, this book can be 
enjoyed by an adolescent reader. 

The mature reader will wish that he 
had been given more extended discussion 
of Father Baker’s thirty-three years as 
Vicar General of the Diocese of Buffalo; 
the organization and relative success of 
his religious congregation of Brothers; 
his relations with municipal officials; his 
inter-racial work among Negroes of Lack- 
awanna; and the financing of his great 
basilica. Furthermore, the personality of 


Father Baker is only faintly limned. One 
would like to know more about the in- 
fluence of his limited seminary training 
upon his inner life; his relations with his 
family; the origin in Paris of Father 
Baker’s devotion to Our Lady of Victory; 
and whether or not his life was “‘miracle- 
filled.” On this last point, the author 
clearly accepted the possibility of miracles, 
but he left it to the reader to judge 
whether or not the stories of miracles 
were true. Unfortunately, he did not pro- 
vide sufficient evidence to form the basis 
for a sure judgment. 

For all readers, the book offers an in- 
troduction to the life of Father Baker and 
some insight into what inspired a priest 
to work for sixty years in the service of 
thousands of the poor, the sick, the unwed 
mothers, the infants, and the teenagers of 
Buffalo and Lackawanna. 

NICHOLAS J. SULLIVAN, S.J. 
Le Moyne College 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The centennial year of the Society begins in October. The 100th 
annual meeting will be held on the evening of October 10. It will be, 
of course, a memorable occasion. Members should reserve the date! 
Further particulars will be sent in due season. 


Cabinet Furniture. 
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History of Roswell Park Memorial Institute 


by Dr. Edwin A. Mirand, Assistant to the Director 


OSWELL PARK MEMORIAL INSTITUTE in 
Buffalo, New York, is a unique insti- 
tution. It was organized in 1898, largely 
as a result of the untiring efforts of two 
men, Dr. Roswell Park, Professor of Sur- 
gery at the University of Buffalo School 
of Medicine, and Mr. Edward H. Butler, 
Sr. publisher of the Buffalo Evening News. 
Their request for a grant of $10,000 to 
establish a cancer laboratory, although 
passed by both houses of the State legis- 
lature, was vetoed by Governor Frank 
Black. They refused to give up, however, 
and the Governor yielded to persuasion 
and signed the bill in the spring of 1898, 
thus establishing the first laboratory in the 
world, then known as the New York State 
Pathological Laboratory, of the University 
of Buffalo, to be devoted solely to the study 
of cancer, and maintained and operated 
with State funds. From its humble begin- 
ning—three small rooms in the Univer- 
sity’s Medical School—it has now in 1961 
become a multimillion-dollar institution 
which includes, in addition to its modern 
516-bed hospital, some the _ best- 
equipped cancer research laboratories in 
the world. Three major research labora- 
tories are located in or near the main 
installation, together with one in West 
Seneca completed in 1961, and the Bio- 
logical Station in Springville, New York. 
The spirit of the Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute, sixty-three years later, still seems 
animated by that of its remarkable 
founder, Dr. Roswell Park, who pursued 
an outstanding career as a Professor of 
Surgery and research worker, and also ac- 
tively participated in cultural affairs of 
the community. He received the honorary 
degrees of M.A. from Harvard and LL.D. 
from Yale. Dr. Park found time to serve 
on many boards and committees, and to 
produce a truly amazing number of text- 


books, articles, and monographs (167 by 
1914), as well as to lecture before numer- 
ous scientific societies. Nevertheless, his 
interests were by no means limited to the 
strictly scientific aspects of his field. His 
knowledge of the humanities and his pro- 
digious reading in such fields as history 
and classical mythology enabled him to 
write and lecture on such esoteric subjects 
as medico-Christian symbolism, thanato- 
logy, the relation of the Grecian mysteries 
to the foundation of Christianity, student 
life in the Middle Ages, and the philosophy 
of Giordano Bruno! It is indeed fitting 
that Roswell Park’s name should be per- 
petuated in an institution such as the 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute, which 
in its varied activities of research, diagno- 
sis, treatment, and education, ranges 
widely over the various fields of human 
knowledge in its effort to solve one of the 
most baffling mysteries of all, the cause 
of malignant diseases, and whose aims are 
philosophical and humanitarian as well 
as purely scientific. And so the spirit of 
Roswell Park lives on today, animating 
the work of the hundreds of physicians, 
laboratory scientists, and students who are 
dedicating their lives, as he did, to the 
betterment of mankind. 

Two years after Dr. Park began work 
in his pathology laboratory, his researches 
became so extensive that the space avail- 
able at the University of Buffalo was no 
longer adequate. Appeals were made, the 
necessary land was bought with funds 
raised by public-spirited citizens of Buffalo, 
and largely through the generosity of Mrs. 
William Gratwick, the Gratwick Research 
Laboratory, University of Buffalo, was 
built and occupied by midsummer of 1901. 

At this time Dr. Park received com- 
mendation and encouragement from his 
friends and colleagues all over the world. 
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Dr. William W. Welch of Johns Hopkins 
and Professor W. W. Keen of the Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia wrote to 
him, warmly supporting his efforts, and 
the world-famous doctor and teacher, Sir 
William Osler (to whom Roswell Park 
dedicated one of his books), later sent the 
following letter: 
March 18, 1903 
THE QUESTION OF CANCER 
RESEARCH IN AMERICA 

Dear Park, 

Considering the enormous and in- 
creasing importance of the subject, it is 
surprising how little systematic work on 
cancer has been undertaken in this 
country. So far as I know, the only 
Laboratory devoted to it is that organ- 
ized by you and supported by the New 
York State Government. I was most de- 
lightfully impressed on my recent visit 
with the character of the researches go- 
ing on in the laboratory. Of course, it 
takes years to clear the ground, but there 
can be no question that we are on the 
right track at present. To successfully 
deal with the question requires a large 
and expensive equipment and a staff of 
thoroughly trained men who should de- 
vote years to the work. Only by the help 
of large endowments can the proper 
organization be maintained, and while 
the present equipment of Buffalo is first 
class, much more money is needed, and 
I am fully convinced that there is no 
problem in the preventive and rational 
medicine more deserving of generous 
endowment by men of means than that 
which holds out hope of discovering the 
origin, and, through it, the successful 
treatment of cancer. 

With best wishes for your work, 
believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. Osler 
Dr. Harvey Gaylord, who had collabor- 
ated with Dr. Park since 1898 and whose 
major interest was in finding an organism 
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for the cause of cancer and in the im- 
munological aspects of cancer, was chosen 
to succeed him, and became in 1905 the 
second Director of the Institute. Dr. Park 
retained the position of Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the new Labora- 
tory. Funds for operating and maintaining 
the new Gratwick Research Laboratory 
were still supplied by New York State, 
which contributed an annual grant of 
$15,000. (In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that in these early days, Dr. 
Gaylord’s monthly salary was $166.66, as 
recorded in longhand in the Institute’s 
ledger!) 

During the early years of the Institute’s 
history, the staff consisted of eleven men. 
Dr. Gaylord had four colleagues, Drs. 
Herbert D. Pease, Irving P. Lyon, and 
Dr. G. H. A. Clowes and Professor Cary 
N. Calkins of Columbia University as a 
consulting biologist. At this time Dr. 
Clowes began his extensive chemical 
studies on cancer and initiated the first 
chemotherapy program against cancer. 
Also, emphasis was placed on the parasitic 
theory of the origin of cancer. In addi- 
tion, a colony of 3000 mice and 300 rats 
was being maintained and observations 
were being made on spontaneous as well 
as transplantable tumors. Moreover, anti- 
bodies in mice recovering from experimen- 
tal tumors were exhaustively studied. 

Until 1911, the Gratwick Laboratory, 
while maintained by New York State, did 
not belong to it. At this time, Dr. Park, 
with the help of Senators Hill, Loomis, 
and Burd and of Assemblyman LaReau, 
and with the continuous help and encour- 
agement of John Lord O’Brian, Ansley 
Wilcox, Dean Alden of the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Buffalo, and 
other interested citizens, succeeded in mak- 
ing the laboratory a State institution. Mrs. 
Gratwick’s gift was accepted, and the 
Gratwick Research Laboratory became the 
New York State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Diseases. The title was 


changed again in 1946 so that Dr. Park’s 
name might be forever associated with his 
greatest work. Besides, it was felt desir- 
able to avoid use of the word “malignant.” 

By this time the staff realized the need 
for a hospital where the results of labora- 
tory findings could be given clinical appli- 
cation. Research at this period still in- 
cluded study of the preparation and action 
of vaccines, hunting for parasites as a pos- 
sible cause of cancer, transplantation stud- 
ies of mouse and fish tumors, and inves- 
tigating immune reactions to cancer. The 
first of the hospital buildings was the Cary 
Pavilion, a 30-bed hospital designed by 
George Cary, the Buffalo architect. (This 
building was later demolished, and part 
of a new basic science building now stands 
on its site.) A number of citizens con- 
tributed toward the purchase of the prop- 
erty on which the Cary Building was 
erected, and donated it to the State. A 
list of these contributors is appended to 
this article. The land was valued at 
$21,000, and the hospital represented an 
outlay on the part of New York State of 
$140,000. The new building was formally 
dedicated in 1913, at which time Dr. 
James Ewing, the internationally re- 
nowned Professor of Pathology at the 
Cornell Medical school, was one of the 
principal speakers. 

During this same year (1913), ten citi- 
zens purchased the experimental farm at 
Springville, New York, an area of 31 acres 
(now 19 acres) containing 19 springs. This 
site was chosen by Drs. Cary and Gaylord 
with the help of a physician, Dr. Brooks 
of Springville. A bill was introduced into 
the legislature to empower the Institute to 
receive gifts and bequests so that it could 
accept the Springville property, which was 
presented to Dr. Gaylord by several of the 
Institute’s trustees and some Buffalo physi- 
cians. (The trustees at this time were Ros- 
well Park, John Milburn, William Grat- 
wick, Charles Fairchild, Charles Cary, 
and Fred Stevens.) A sum of $15,000 


was requested for development of the 
farm. Mr. Willard Marsh, first Director 
of the Springville Station, collaborated 
with Dr. Gaylord in a study of thyroid 
tumors in trout and undertook breeding 
experiments in mice to determine the rela- 
tion of susceptibility to malignant disease 
and heredity. (In 1915, the trustees were 
to recommend further expansion of the 
Springville Station, and request a State 
grant of $20,000 for this purpose.) An- 
other important event in 1913 was the 
inauguration of the Institute’s State-wide 
pathological services, with Dr. Burton T. 
Simpson as the Chief Pathologist. 

During these busy years of growth and 
expansion, many famous and distinguished 
men and women visited the Institute. For 
example, an entry in the Institute’s guest 
book for April 30, 1910, reads, “William 
H. Taft, Washington, D.C.,” and the page 
for June 17, 1921, is headed by. the entry 
“M. Curie, University of Paris.” 

Dr. Park died in February, 1914, and 
the Honorable Charles S. Fairchild suc- 
ceeded him as Chairman of the Board. 
This year also marked the first gift of 
radium to the Institute—50 milligrams 
donated by Mrs. Ansley Wilcox. (A few 
years later, New York State passed the 
Gibbs Bill, appropriating $225,000 for the 
purchase of radium. In 1930, an additional 
$300,000 was appropriated for the same 
purpose, making a total of approximately 
8 grams.) 

In 1917, Dr. Gaylord was given mili- 
tary leave, and Dr. Burton T. Simpson, 
the Institute’s pathologist, was made Act- 
ing Director. During 1917 and 1918, Mr. 
Marsh continued his studies at the Bio- 
logical Station in Springville on the inci- 
dence of cancer in inbred mice and the 
effect of trauma in its relation to cancer. 
Dr. Gaylord, still believing in the parasitic 
theory of the origin of cancer, requested 
Dr. Peyton Rous in May, 1919 to send 
to the Institute a Plymouth Rock fowl 
bearing a tumor induced by a virus. Much 
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work for several years was done by the 
staff with this viral tumor. 

In 1921, the first 200,000-volt X-ray 
machine was installed, and studies could 
now be made comparing cancer treatments 
using radium and those using X-rays. To- 
day the Institute possesses two 2,000,000- 
volt X-ray generators, as well as a number 
of 400,000-volt, 250,000-volt, 200,000-volt, 
and 100,000-volt machines. 

In 1922, important advances were made 
at the Institute concerning the clinical 
use of X-ray and radium therapy. Dr. Gay- 
lord, during his travels in Europe, met 
Doctors Kar] and Gerty Cori, and persuad- 
ed them to leave Prague and join the In- 
stitute staff. Dr. Karl Cori became head 
of the Biological Chemistry Department, 
and Dr. Gerty Cori was appointed Assist- 
ant Pathologist. Ten years later they re- 
signed to accept positions at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, and were 
subsequently awarded the Nobel Prize. 
The early work on which this award was 
based was done at the Institute. 

In 1923, Dr. Gaylord was given a leave 
of absence because of ill health, and sub- 
sequently died at Watkins Glen, New 
York, on June 21, 1924. He had been 
Director of the Institute since 1905, was 
one of the founders of the American As- 
sociation for Cancer Research and the In- 
ternational Union Against Cancer, and 
had devoted twenty-five years to cancer 
investigation. Dr. Burton T. Simpson was 
appointed his successor. 

One of the outstanding members of the 
staff during Dr. Simpson’s administration 
was Dr. Bernard F. Schreiner, surgeon and 
principal cancer physician, one of Dr. 
Roswell Park’s outstanding assistants. To 
most patients, Dr. Schreiner symbolized 
the Institute. During the Simpson admin- 
istration, more and more emphasis was 
placed on the clinical aspects of the In- 
stitute’s functions, and it was noted in one 
annual report that “while we endeavor 
to keep some research study under way in 
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the laboratory, the increase in our routine 
duties has been making it more and more 
difficult to find sufficient time to devote to 
these problems.” 

In 1927, a new clinical building named 
in honor of Dr. Gaylord, was ready for 
occupancy, and in the same year the New 
York State Institute for the Study of Ma- 
lignant Diseases came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the New York State Department 
of Health. Four years later, Dr. Charles 
Cary died. He was one of the outstanding 
trustees of the Institute from its inception. 
Even today, some members of the Insti- 
tute staff still remember Dr. Cary’s daily 
visits to the Institute, by which he kept 
in touch with its activities from 1898 until 
his death. 

The Springville Biological Station in 
1932 was once more expanded by the ad- 
dition of a new laboratory building. In 
this same year, a new division of the State 
Health Department was created, the Divi- 
sion of Cancer Control with its headquar- 
ters at the Institute. Dr. Louis Kress was 
made Assistant Director of this new divi- 
sion. In the next year a request was 
made for a 100-bed hospital. The Western 
New York Branch of the Cancer Research 
Society was formed, with Dr. Simpson as 
one of its principal organizers. The Insti- 
tute was well represented at the yearly 
meetings of this society, where many 
papers on original work were presented. 
In 1934, the 100-bed hospital was again 
requested. Economic conditions, however, 
forced a reduction in the State-wide patho- 
logical services. All Institute appropria- 
tions were reduced to a minimum, and the 
staff voluntarily took a reduction in sala- 
ries. 

Mr. Marsh, the Institute Biologist, died 
in 1936. He had been the Director of 
the Springville Station since its inception 
in 1914 and was considered one of the 
foremost men in cancer research, interna- 
tionally famous. He was one of the first 
to establish an inbred strain of cancer 
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mice, and mice of this strain were shipped 
to laboratories in all parts of the world. 

In 1937, the 100-bed hospital was fi- 
nally approved, and the necessary land was 
purchased. The State legislature appropri- 
ated $510,000 for this project; but the 
amount did not cover the total cost, and 
the bed capacity had to be reduced to 78, 
although an annex for an enlarged radia- 
tion therapy department was retained. All 
staff members now went on a full-time 
basis and plans were made to establish 
special divisions for the various phases of 
cancer, each headed by a man specifically 
trained in that specialty. In 1938, the 
estate of Alfred H. Schoellkopf bequeathed 
to the Institute the sum of $33,333, to be 
known as the Schoellkopf Bequest Fund. 
Earnings from this fund are still being 
used to support investigative work. 

By 1940 the new hospital, called the 
Simpson Building in honor of Dr. Burton 
Simpson, was ready for occupancy, and in 
1941 the hospital received the Hospital 
Standardization Certificate of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. By this time the 
files contained 42,503 case histories, of 
which more than 11,000 were active. All 
New York State continued to benefit from 
the activities of the Institute. Physicians 
in ever-increasing numbers availed them- 
selves of the Institute’s diagnostic and 
pathological services. During one year 
alone (1947), the clinical pathology labo- 
ratory made a total of 12,301 diagnostic 
analyses. 

In 1942, the Institute was handicapped 
by the loss of staff members leaving for 
military service. The next year Dr. Simp- 
son retired, and Dr. William H. Wehr 
(currently Assistant Director of the Insti- 
tute) was appointed acting director. Dur- 
ing 1944, wartime restrictions continued 
to hamper civilian travel, and consequently 
there was a noticeable decrease in the 
number of new patients applying for diag- 
nosis. In spite of this situation, however, 
there was a long waiting list of both new 


and old patients who were in need of treat- 
ment. The employment situation also con- 
tinued to be a serious problem. Dr. Louis 
Kress was appointed Director of the In- 
stitute in 1945. He had been with the In- 
stitute since June 1919, and had later 
gone to Albany to head the Division of 
Cancer Control when its headquarters 
were transferred there from the Institute. 
In 1946, as has already been noted, the 
New York State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Diseases became the Ros- 
well Park Memorial Institute. In this 
same year, the Institute embarked upon 
an intensive educational program. A 
greater number of medical students from 
the University of Buffalo attended lectures 
at the Institute, and local hospitals sent 
residents for training, while physicians 
were helped by the various special clini- 
cal departments to prepare for the Ameri- 
can Board examinations. The surgical 
program was expanded to include thoracic 
and reconstructive surgery, and a blood 
bank was established. 

Plans for the construction of a new 
$7,104,000 addition to the Institute were 
completed by 1949 and funds for this pur- 
pose were allocated by New York State’s 
Postwar Reconstruction Fund. Governor 
Dewey broke ground for the new project 
on October 27, 1950. In introducing the 
Governor, Mr. Alfred Kirchhofer, manag- 
ing editor of the Buffalo Evening News 
and secretary of the Institute’s Board of 
Visitors, said that the new facility would 
be “the fulfillment of a great humanitarian 
project started on its way by Governor 
Dewey,” and recalled that five years ear- 
lier the Governor had instructed Dr. Kress 
to make Roswell Park Memorial Institute 
“an outstanding institution to deal with 
one of the terrible afflictions of mankind.” 
Governor Dewey himself introduced a per- 
sonal note when he told his hearers, “This 
is a moving occasion for me, because two 
members of my own family died of can- 
cer.” The Governor went on to say: 
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When I became Governor, the State’s 
only institution for care of cancer was 
so forgotten, so abandoned, that no new 
members of the Board of Visitors had 
been appointed for twenty-five years. It 
was a tragic abandonment of the State’s 
obligations. Right then I determined 
that we would change things. But with 
all our facilities mobilized for war we 
could only plan and dream. 
Governor Dewey praised local senators 
and assemblymen for their help in pro- 
moting the best interests of the Institute. 
He mentioned that in 1949 the Institute 
had provided 34,000 days of patient care 
and performed 765 major and 1000 minor 
operations, and he pointed out that the 
new hospital would mean “better patient 
care, more accurate diagnosis, better re- 
habilitation, closer affiliation with the 
University of Buffalo and improved train- 
ing of medical students . . . as well as in- 
cluding more extensive research equip- 
ment.” 

On March 13, 1952, Dr. Kress suddenly 
died of a heart attack, while attending a 
medical meeting in Rochester, New York. 
He had devotedly served the Institute 
from 1919 to the time of his death. He 
was best known for his support of lay 
cancer education. Dr. Morton L. Levin, 
Assistant Commissioner of the New York 
State Health Department, was appointed 
acting director, with his assistant, Dr. Wil- 
liam Wehr, once more sharing in the day- 
to-day administrative responsibilities. 

On November 1, 1952, George E. 
Moore, M.D., Ph.D., the Institute’s pres- 
ent director, was appointed. Only 32, he 
was one of the youngest men ever to re- 
ceive a post of such responsibility. He 
had been Associate Professor of Surgery, 
Director of the Tumor Clinic, and Can- 
cer Coordinator at the University of Min- 
nesota Medical School, and had already 
performed unique studies in the field of 
surgery and cancer research, as well as 
receiving numerous awards and _ prizes. 
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The year also witnessed the launching of 
a tremendous expansion program, involvy- 
ing both physical facilities and staff. A ten 
million dollar clinical building program 
was inaugurated and was completed two 
years later. A non-profit corporation, Ros- 
well Park Memorial Institute Division of 
Health Research, Inc. was formed on July 
22, 1953, to receive gifts and research 
grants which Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute, as a State institution, could not ac- 
cept. Every year, nearly three million dol- 
lars in the form of various gifts and grants 
are received from individuals, private 
foundations, and such organizations at the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
American Cancer Society, The John A. 
Hartford Foundation, Inc. and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Dr. Moore also es- 
tablished in 1953 a summer educational 
program for medical, dental, college, and 
high school students and high school 
teachers for the specific purpose of encour- 
aging men and women to begin scientific 
careers and to exercise their creativeness 
on cancer problems. The program has 
grown steadily in scope and importance. 
It now comprises each year approximately 
145 summer fellowships among the vari- 
ous categories. 

The educational program was also en- 
larged in 1955, when a Roswell Park Divi- 
sion of the University of Buffalo Graduate 
School was established, allowing the In- 
stitute to carry on a graduate research 
program leading to advanced degrees. 
Three Ph.D. degrees have already been 
granted under this program, and both 
graduate students and postdoctoral fel- 
lows are enrolled in full-time courses of 
study at the Institute. Roswell Park In- 
stitute also continues to assume more and 
more educational responsibilities at all 
levels. In addition to the programs already 
mentioned, the Institute offers opportuni- 
ties for University of Buffalo medical stu- 
dents to work in the outpatient depart- 
ment, and provides special seminars for 
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them. Other medical schools and hospi- 
tals, throughout the country and the world, 
are invited to send their physicians to the 
Institute for special training. Over 300 
resident physicians from 27 different coun- 
tries since 1953 have received special train- 
ing at the Institute. In addition, a 4-week 
intensive course in oncological nursing, is 
offered to nurses throughout the country. 

The new million-dollar research build- 
ing, at Springville was completed in 1959. 
This new building is currently used for 
research in genetics, chemical carcinogene- 
sis, and long-term irradiation experiments. 
It was entirely financed by New York 
State. 

Roswell Park’s Basic Science Re- 
search Building, one of the latest addi- 
tions, was dedicated in June, 1960. At 
that time the first stage of construction 
on the original site of the Gratwick Re- 
search Laboratory had just been com- 
pleted, at a cost of $2,623,000. The sec- 
ond stage was completed in September 
1961, at a cost of $2,974,238, making the 
total expenditure for the installation 
$5,597,238. At the dedication of the first 
stage of construction, Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller and Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, 
Commissioner of the New York State 
Health Department, were two of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Dr. Hilleboe has been one 
of the strongest supporters of all programs 
to advance the purpose and interests of 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute. This 
7-story basic science building contains 
more than 50 laboratories, in which re- 
search is being conducted in such fields as 
chemistry, biology, physics, and experi- 
mental animal surgery, and its medical 
library has the capacity to handle more 
than 30,000 volumes. In his speech at the 
dedication of this building, Dr. George 
Moore said, “The building we are dedicat- 
ing today we could have used yesterday. . . 
Human feeling, careful thinking, informed 
intuition, and dedicated work will make 
this building a powerful instrument for 
the alleviation of human misery caused 


by cancer.” In urging that yet more be 
done in the education field, Dr. Moore 
particularly noted the accomplishments of 
the Summer Science Program. “We must 
provide more opportunities for talented 
youngsters to express, test, and perhaps 
fail in their initial struggles with ideas and 
laboratory realities. . . .” 

In addition to the various buildings al- 
ready specifically mentioned, the Institute 
also includes such facilities as the Boggess 
Building on High Street, the Gratwick 
Building, (formerly the Aerial Theatre, 
not to be confused with the original Grat- 
wick Research Laboratory) also on High 
Street, the Clowes Building on High and 
Maple Streets, and the Kress Building 
at Michigan and Carlton Streets. These 
were purchased by the Roswell Park Mem- 
orial Institute Division of Health Re- 
search, Inc., and are used primarily for 
research on the role of viruses in tumor 
formation, on the action of chemothera- 
peutic drugs, and on chemical carcino- 
genesis, and to fulfill the growing require- 
ments for intensive epidemiological and 
statistical studies on cancer. 

At the Institute, there is a need for large 
numbers of mice reared under acceptable 
genetic and hygienic standards. In order 
to provide such facilities, a United States 
Public Health Grant amounting to $281,- 
415 requested by Drs. Hilleboe and Moore 
was granted in 1960. This money per- 
mitted the purchase of a parcel of farm 
land and the construction of a building 
occupying 14,884 sq. ft. at 2879 Clinton 
Street, West Seneca, New York. The West 
Seneca Laboratory will be opened around 
December 1, 1961, and its facilities will 
produce 400,000 inbred mice annually for 
the Institute. Certain of these mice will 
bear spontaneous tumors. 

The Institute has been confronted with 
a critical shortage of housing for students, 
resident physicians, and other members of 
the staff. For this reason, construction of 
a 1.4-million-dollar residence building by 
a private organization receiving New York 
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State funds was started at Elm and Carl- 
ton Streets in September, 1960. This 13- 
story building, tower apartments, will pro- 
vide a total of 90 1-, 2-, and 3-room apart- 
ments and occupancy by the staff will 
begin in January, 1962. 

The establishment of a Nursing Home 
with a capacity of 250 to 350 beds is under 
consideration. This building will be con- 
structed on a site facing Carlton, North 
Oak, and Ellicott Streets, and will pro- 
vide convalescent care to patients from 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute and 
other hospitals in the Buffalo area. Con- 
struction is to begin in the spring of 1962, 
and is to be undertaken by a private or- 
ganization receiving State and Federal 
funds. 

Dr. Moore, in his 5-year plan for the 
Institute, also hopes to expand needed re- 
search and educational facilities. At the 
present time, requests for money have 
been submitted for the construction of a 
Virus and Cell Building, as well as an 
Educational Building. We hope that 
these buildings can some day be made part 
of our campus. 

The statute that established the Insti- 
tute properly stressed its research and in- 
vestigative function, and the Institute’s 
admissions policy clearly states that its 
purpose is not the terminal care of cancer 
patients but the active treatment and in- 
vestigation of patients with all sorts of 
malignancies. Although diagnosis and suc- 
cessful treatment are recognized functions 
of the Institute, the admission of patients 
who could be treated equally well else- 
where is discouraged. 

For this same reason, staff members are 
chosen not only for their proficiency in 
their special fields, but also for their train- 
ing in the techniques of scientific re- 
search. At present, there are approximately 
1700 men and women on the Institute 
staff, representing an immense variety of 
scientific specialties. In April, 1959, Dr. 
James T. Grace, Jr., a young surgeon, 
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was appointed Assistant Director. He is 
carrying out not only administrative du- 
ties, but also clinical studies in gastroin- 
testinal surgery and research on the role 
of viruses in tumor formation. 

Work being done at Roswell Park Mem- 
orial Institute and elsewhere provides 
treatment for cancer for a million Ameri- 
cans every year. In spite of all that has 
been done so far, however, the number of 
cancer cases is increasing at an alarming 
rate — about 3% a year —and more than 
270,000 Americans continue to die of can- 
cer each year. One out of every four 
persons, according to present statistics, can 
expect to contract the disease in some 
form during their lives. Cancer continues 
to kill more children than any other dis- 
ease. Except for heart disease, this is also 
true of adults. 

Dr. Park’s valiant attempt to solve the 
problem of cancer in two years with $10,- 
000 has finally led to the existence of a 
State-owned $27,000,000 facility which 
requires a yearly budget of $12,000,000 
of which $8,000,000 comes from New York 
State. Here some of the country’s best 
scientific minds in biology, chemistry, 
physics, and medicine, concentrate on the 
greatest medical mystery of all—the cause 
of malignancy. Research workers like those 
at Roswell Park Memorial Institute be- 
lieve that this mystery can be solved. Dr 
Park once said to a Yale graduating class 
that we should study nature for facts, and 
today’s cancer research workers, spurred 
on by the magnificent example of Dr. 
Park and others like him, are following 
his advice. 

Note: The list of contributors toward the 
purchase of the Cary Building site, referred to 
in the early part of this article, is as follows: 
Martha Gratwick, Frank B. Baird, Frank L. 
Babst, Sarah Becker, George K. Birge, George 
Bleistein, S. M. Clement, Charles Clifton, 
William H. Crosby, Mrs. Charles Daniels, O. E. 
Foster, Robert L. Fryer, Mrs. C. W. Goodyear, 
Josephine Goodyear, A. C. Goodyear, W. H. 
Gratwick, F. C. Gratwick, Chauncey J. Hamlin, 
Mrs. Harry Hamlin, Edmund Hayes, William H. 
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Hotchkiss, George R. Howard, William B. Hoyt, 
Charles R. Huntley, Dudley M. Irwin, Spencer 
Kellogg, Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell & Bass, 
§. H. Knox, J. D. Larkin, Franklin D. Locke, 
George B. Mathews, John G. Milburn, Adel- 
bert Moot, C. W. Pardee, George F. Rand, 
Sarah Cook Reeder, Henry Richmond, William 


A. Rogers, Robert K. Root, Susan Fiske Rum- 
sey, L. D. Rumsey, Hans Schmidt, Mrs. 
Alfred Schoellkopf, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, 
J. F. Schoellkopf, Carlton Smith, Henry W. 
Sprague, Frederick H. Stevens, Hattie Brooks 
Stevens, George Urban, Jr., Genevieve vom 
Berge, Grace Rumsey Wilcox, Harry Yates. 


John Joseph Albright (1848-1931) 
His Contribution to the Industry and Culture 


Of the Niagara Frontier 
by Birge Albright 


Part I 


Early Business and Philanthropic Activities and the 
Bringing of the Lackawanna Steel Plant to Buffalo 


Ws stock prices broke in a wild 
panic the morning of October 24, 
1929, the “golden glow incarnate in Cal- 
vin Coolidge” collapsed, and an era that 
had begun with the Civil War had come 
to an end. The preceding seventy ‘years 
had been a period of large-scale develop- 
ment, exploitation, and speculation. All 
across America, the emphasis had been 
on bigness, from “The Breakers” at New- 
port to the exploits of “Bet a Million” 
Gates. The leading men of these times 
have become figures of romance, for 
America is not so much the land of 
equality as the land of equality of oppor- 
tunity, and the man perhaps admired most 
is the one who has seized an opportunity 
and made a larger success. 


Each American city had several of these 
titans as its incarnations of the gilded age. 
In his book Art and Life in America, 
Oliver Larkin speaks of the controlling 
mental attitude of the period as the 
“Renaissance Complex,” and this term 
seems particularly appropriate. Carnegie 
in Pittsburgh and Ford in Detroit were 
focal points around which the industrial 


and cultural life of their cities circulated. 
“Small wonder,’ writes Larkin, “that 
1880 was compared to 1480, and the Mor- 
gans to the Medici.”* When these men 
passed on, one might almost say that the 
age died with them. 

For Buffalo, John Joseph Albright, 


while hardly a Morgan, was—symbolic of ~ 


the days of the city’s greatness. And when 
his long career was over, the fine, large 
Tudor house behind the handsome, 
wrought-iron gateway on Ferry Street 
served as a reminder of a different way 
of life. Before it was torn down in 1934 
to make way for dwellings better adapted 
to the modern world, the house was the 
scene of an auction, at which the Albright 
art objects were sold. Typical of the ro- 
mantic and somewhat sentimental aura 
in which the pre-Depression period was 
retrospectively enveloped, are the remarks 
of a reporter who toured the house at the 
time: 

.. . At every step, the visitor derives 

some fresh impression of the grandeur 


1. Oliver Larkin, Art and Life in America 
(New York, Rinehart, 1949) p. 295. 
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of the hobby [collecting art] of the man 
who was the leading spirit in Buffalo’s 
greatest period of cultural development. 
. . . Leaving the house, the visitor carries 
with him a reverence which is as 
melancholy as the place itself in the 
face of the dissolution it is undergoing. 

He draws a comparison between this 

family and the Medici who stood for 

magnificence in cultural development 
in ancient Florence. 

In Buffalo—it does not seem too 
extravagant to say — Mr. Albright was 

a Lorenzo the Magnificent in his own 

way. He gathered the beautiful things 

of the world about him and his aes- 
theticism overflowed to give the city its 
noted temple of art. In Buffalo, he and 
his family stood for the highest stan- 
dards of culture.* 
One of the big buyers at the auction was 
the famous dancer, Tony De Marco, who, 
as a poor boy from across the tracks, had 
often gazed wistfully at the Albright 
mansion. 

It would be convenient if we could re- 
port that Albright was once a poor boy 
himself. However, the stereotype of the 
successful financier must be broken at the 
very outset, for Albright was not the son 
of an impecunious clergyman, was not 
born on a farm, and did not even have to 
sell newspapers as a lad. On the other 
hand, there was a strong religious tradi- 
tion in the family, since the first Albright 
in this country had come to America from 
Germany in 1750 as a convert to the 
Moravian faith. This was Andrew Al- 
bright, who had been a regimental ar- 
morer during Frederick the Great’s cam- 
paigns in Silesia, and who resumed gun- 
smithing in this country, his guns being 
among the first manufactured in Pennsyl- 
vania. After an interval spent teaching 
music at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, and 
running an inn for the Moravian Church 
at Bethlehem, he moved to Lancaster 


2. Buffalo Evening News, June 5, 1934. 
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County, where he went into business with 
Judge William Henry, the scientist who 
supplied arms and commissary stores to 
the Continental troops. 

The connection with the Henry family 
persisted, for Andrew Albright’s grand- 
daughter married Judge Henry’s grand- 
son, William Henry, who formed the 
Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company in 
1840, in association with the Scranton 
brothers. The city of Scranton was 
founded the same year on the tract of 
coal-bearing land which the company ac- 
quired in the Lackawanna Valley. An- 
drew’s grandson, Joseph Jacob Albright 
(father of John Joseph) was an early iron 
manufacturer, with a furnace near Na- 
zareth and, later, one near Natural Bridge, 
Virginia. After moving to Scranton, he 
was President of the First National Bank, 
and coal agent for the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road. 

We can see that Albright’s son, born 
in 1848 during the sojourn in Virginia, 
started life with certain disadvantages. 
For, as Andrew Carnegie said, “The mil- 
lionaires who are in active control started 
as poor boys, and were trained in that 
sternest but most efficient of all schools 
—poverty.”* John Joseph Albright was 
trained at Williston Academy and Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, where he re- 
ceived a Mining Engineer degree in 1868. 
His elder brother, Henry Clay Albright, 
served with the Union forces, but J.J.’s 
only connection with the conflict came 
when, at the age of thirteen, he and some 
of his friends hoisted a rebel flag over the 
Scranton school building. 

In spite of his failure to qualify for 
the school of poverty, we must conclude 
that Albright’s mining studies formed a 
good substitute. As Emerson, lecturing in 
the 1850’s, had pointed out: 


3. Quoted in Ralph Henry Gabriel, The 
Course of American Democratic Thought (New 
York, Ronald Press, 1940), p. 152. 
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. .. The mind acts in bringing things 
from where they abound to where they 
are wanted. . . . Wealth is in applica- 
tions of mind to nature; and the art of 
getting rich consists . .. in being at 
the right spot. . . . Coal lay in ledges 
under the ground since the Flood, until 

a laborer with pick and windlass brings 

it to the surface. We may well call it 

black diamonds. Every basket is power 
and civilization. For coal is a portable 
climate... . Watt and Stephenson 
whispered in the ear of mankind their 
secret, that a half-ounce of coal will 
draw two tons a mile, and coal carries 
coal, by rail and by boat, to make 

Canada as warm as Calcutta.* 

And this might well be a prospectus of the 
story of the Albright fortune. Coal was 
needed in the West, and as soon as he 
graduated from college, Albright became 
one of the first to ship anthracite to that 
region in large quantities by rail. Grain 
was needed in the East, and Albright, 
rather than let the coal cars return empty, 
filled them with this commodity. When 
this idea netted him a first year’s, profit 
of $100,000, his father said to him some- 
what prophetically, “You will die poor, 
because this money came too easily.” 

In 1871, Albright entered the whole- 
sale coal business with Andrew Langdon 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and the fol- 
lowing year he married Langdon’s sister 
Harriet, and moved to Lewiston. In 1873, 
he and Langdon moved to Washington, 
D. C., where they became agents for the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. Here, Raymond Albright 
(1875), Ruth Albright (1879), and 
Langdon Albright (1880) were born in a 
house in Le Droit Park, a real estate de- 
velopment belonging to Albright, Lang- 
don and A. L. Barber. 


4. From the third paragraph of Emerson’s 
essay, “Wealth”. R. W. Emerson, Complete 
Essays and Other Writings (New York, Modern 
Library, 1950), pp. 649-5. 


One to whom money did not come as 
easily was Albright’s clerk, W. Edward 
Barker. One night, Albright asked Barker 
and another clerk to work late. The latter 
refused, but the former agreed. Needless 
to add, the other clerk ended as a failure, 
while Barker soon went into partnership 
with Albright, and died a millionaire. And 
forty-five years later when Albright was 
in financial trouble, Barker’s widow 
loaned him $100,000. 

This was a period of intense competi- 
tion between the different railroads, and 
one phase of this rivalry concerned their 
scramble to control the coal fields. Lines 
like the Philadelphia and Reading saw no 
reason to serve as mere middlemen hand- 
ling the coal, when they could dominate 
the whole business by setting up their own 
coal companies, discriminating in favor 
of these companies and against the inde- 
pendent operators.° This move toward 
monopoly led to the incorporation of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company in 1871. At first, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading shipped coal to the 
West via New York, the Erie Canal, Buf- 
falo, and the Great Lakes. In 1883, they 
secured direct rail communication with 
Buffalo, to which Albright moved in the 
same year so that he could better handle 
the company’s business. Here, he entered a 
double partnership with T. Guilford 
Smith. Albright and Company marketed 
all the Reading coal going westward from 
Buffalo, while Albright and Smith handled 
all the company’s anthracite sold in 
Canada and Western New York. State. 
Barker remained in Washington, where 
the firm of Albright and Barker continued 
as agents for the Reading in that vicinity. 

If, as Emerson suggests, “the art of 
getting rich consists in being at the right 
spot,” Albright was ideally located from 
1883 until 1888. In Buffalo, he was at the 


5. Gustavus Myers, History of the Great 
American Fortunes (New York, Modern Li- 
brary, 1937), p. 361 
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merchandising heart of the Reading’s 
vast coal empire, which stretched like a 
great crescent from Washington to Su- 
perior City, Wisconsin, at the head of 
Lake Superior. An idea of the magnitude 
of this business can be gained from the 
fact that in the year 1883 the Philadelphia 
and Reading handled over twenty-three 
percent of all anthracite mined. Albright 
received 25 cents per ton on all their coal 
shipped through Buffalo, and, by 1888, 
he had made enough money so that he felt 
able to retire and take his family to 
Europe and Egypt for fourteen months. 
When he finally sold his coal interests to 
the Philadelphia and Reading in 1891 for 
$550,000, one of the items in the trans- 
action was the biggest iron storage plant 
in the country, a warehouse covering 
nearly seven acres with a capacity of 
350,000 tons. 

Albright was only forty in 1888, when 
he took a year off to see the sights of 
Paris and cruise up the Nile to Aswan, 
and his father’s early warning seems ap- 
plicable. Money had come easily to J. J. 
Albright, and now he could afford to 
“take life a little easier.”” If he had had 
really to struggle to reach the degree of 
wealth he had attained by 1888, it seems 
doubtful that he would have retired. For, 
the men who were born into real poverty 
and became successful, like Jay Gould, 
were not content with making one or two 
million dollars, but had a desire for 
domination which led them to organize 
gigantic trusts which could eliminate all 
competition. Coming from practically 
nothing, they wanted to have everything, 
whereas Albright, having started half way 
up the ladder of success, was content to 
stop short of the very top. 

Profitable as the coal business was for 
Albright, it provided only a part of his 


6. Eliot Jones, The Anthracite Coal Com- 
bination in the United States, (Cambridge, 
Harvard, 1914), p. 148. 

7. Paraphrase of Albright’s intention in 
Buffalo Commercial, January 24, 1891. 
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early income, for he was also closely as- 
sociated in the asphalt business with his 
brother-in-law, Amzi Lorenzo Barber. As 
we have seen, Barber who had been a pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Howard Univer- 
sity for colored freedmen, dabbled in real 
estate with Albright in Washington dur- 
ing the 1870's. And, although he was 
once referred to as “one of the expert 
secular theologians of the age,” Barber’s 
business activities soon left little time for 
theology. When it was proposed to re- 
pave Pennsylvania Avenue, the authori- 
ties decided asphalt would be the best 
material. At that time, this substance was 
a complete novelty, and Barber imme- 
diately saw the great possibilities which 
lay in its development. He was the first 
to use the Trinidad pitch lake, to market 
whose product he formed A. L. Barber 
and Company in 1878. It was incor- 
porated as the Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company in 1883, the year Albright 
moved to Buffalo, which was the second 
city in the country after Washington to 
have its streets paved with asphalt. When 
Barber formed the ‘Trinidad Asphalt 
Company in 1888, obtaining concessions 
from the British Government covering the 
entire pitch lake of 114 acres, he was able 
to sell asphalt to other paving companies 
in this country and England. By 1896, 
there were thirty paving companies work- 
ing in the United States, but the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company had laid half 
of all the pavement in the country. 
Also by 1896 or shortly thereafter, Al- 
bright had left the asphalt business with 
a considerable profit, and it seems signi- 
ficant that he retired from the industry 
before the onset of its monopolistic 
phase. In 1894, Barber had purchased 
the New York and Bermudez Company, 
which had an asphalt source in Venezuela, 
and about 1900 this company and many 
others were taken into a huge trust. Ap- 
parently, the trust did not feel that Presi- 
ident Castro of Venezuela was liberal 
enough in his concessions to the New York 
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and Bermudez Company, for it contribut- 
ed $145,000 toward the Matos revolt, 
which Castro suppressed after the loss of 
12,000 lives.® 

The extent of Barber’s involvement in 
this affair is difficult to ascertain. Os- 
tensibly, it did not concern him, as he had 
resigned from the trust before the out- 
break of the revolution. However, there 
were rumors that he supported Castro, 
hoping thus to ruin the trust and get con- 
trol of the Venezuelan asphalt for him- 
self. And, whether this is true or not, we 
are told that this phase of Barber’s acti- 
vities moved Albright to profanity, some- 
thing in which he seldom indulged. It is 
a matter of fact that there were many 
recriminations between Barber and_ the 
trust, whose president, John M. Mack, he 
sued for libel. Although, on his death, 
Barber was eulogized as a “splendid exam- 
ple of the best type of Americanism,”® 
perhaps more revealing is the comment of 
one who wrote: 

So far as the American public was 
concerned, there never was much dif- 
ference between the methods of Bar- 
ber and his rivals... . The fighting 
over contracts was sometimes very 
sharp, though it more often depended 
on political influence than on strong 
competition in prices. The cities that 
have fared best have been those which 
have themselves gone into competition 
with the contractors by either acquir- 
ing municipal plants or absolutely re- 
fusing to lay asphalt at more than a 
reasonable price. In the early days of 
the business, pavements were laid on 
short guarantees or none at all, and 
this resulted in a great deal of com- 
plaint when they began to give out.’ 

And these remarks may help to explain 


8. For the sake of brevity, I have simplified 
the trust phase somewhat. Actually, there were 
several trusts. For details, see New York.Times, 
April 19, 1909. 

9. Washington Star, April 23, 1909. 

10. Buffalo Express, April 21, 1909. 


why Albright left the asphalt business 
when he did. 

Albright was, however, concerned not 
only with the accumulation of money, but 
also with its spending. And here he was 
guided by that series of ideas which have 
been grouped under the heading of 
Stewardship. His sense of the wealthy 
man’s obligation to his community was 
strong, and, considering the relatively 
small size of his fortune, Albright gave an 
amazingly large amount of time and 
energy to charity. Like so many rich men 
of the period, he felt that his wealth was 
a sign of divine favor and should not be 
wasted. His ideas on religion were not 
complex. It must be important, he 
thought, because it had endured through 
the ages and had helped so many people. 
On Sunday, although Albright timed Dr. 
Raymond’s sermons, he made up for this 
lack of respect by often inviting him to 
supper, after which the minister read 
aloud to the family. There was no card 
playing in the Albright household on 
Sunday, and when the gallery was built, 
Albright would take his children there 
after church. 

When Albright returned from Egypt, 
he became interested in a number of 
philanthropic projects, of which the first 
was the Albright Memorial Library Build- 
ing, given to the city of Scranton in 
memory of his parents. When impressive 
buildings were wanted, it was conven- 
tional to copy existing European struc- 
tures, and so Edward B. Green, Albright’s 
architect, used the Cluny Museum in 
Paris as a model for the Scranton Li- 
brary. Completed in 1890 at a cost of 
$125,000, it was “complete, substantial, 
and a model of its kind, pleasing to li- 
brarians and public alike.”*? 


11. Bulletin of Scranton Public Library, 
March, 1907. 

12. Dr. Samuel S. Mitchell preceded Dr. 
Andrew V. V. Raymond as minister of First 
Church. 
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Albright was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo and a 
good friend of its minister, Dr. Mitchell,’* 
whose wife and daughter had accom- 
panied the Albrights on the Egyptian trip. 
By the 1890's, the rise of the city, and 
large-scale industry coupled with immi- 
gration, had created a terrifying gap be- 
tween the upper and lower classes. There 
was constant unrest among the poorer ele- 
ments of society, and it was hoped that 
this could be alleviated through private 
charity. The Church took a leading part 
in this movement, preaching the “social 
gospel” and starting social settlement 
houses. It was only five years after Jane 
Addams founded Chicago’s Hull House, 
when the First Church established Wel- 
come Hall in 1894 in an under-privileged 
section of Buffalo. And Albright en- 
thusiastically supported this work from 
the beginning, serving as Chairman of the 
first Welcome Hall General Committee 
and donating a fully equipped Kindergar- 
ten. At first, the settlement occupied 
temporary rooms, but in 1897, Albright 
gave $25,000 for the erection of a per- 
manent headquarters, and two years later 
he contributed a playground. 

If it was necessary to alleviate the 
plight of the lower classes, it was also im- 
perative that the privileged few who found 
themselves in the topmost social stratum 
should be trained to provide enlightened 
leadership. And when Albright’s sons, 
Raymond and Langdon, reached school- 
age, it became evident that Buffalo, with 
a population of 255,000, had no suitable 
school for the sons of the rich. Raymond 
went away to school, but Langdon attend- 
ed Nichols, a private day school Albright 
and a group of friends founded to remedy 
this situation. It was started in 1892 with 
forty-five students, and the first Head- 
master was William Nichols, who had 
come from Boston, the center of culture 
and learning, and of whom Harvard’s 
President Eliot said, “I believe that you 
implant a good spirit in your pupils.”** 
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Meanwhile, a group of mothers organized 
a kindergarten, and this grew, with Al- 
bright’s assistance, into the Franklin 
School, which later served to prepare boys 
for Nichols. 

Welcome Hall was built in memory of 
Mrs. Albright, who died in 1895. After 
her death, Albright wrote to Smith Col- 
ege, asking them to recommend one of 
their graduates as a companion for his 
daughter, Ruth. They sent Miss Susan 
Fuller, a young lady of Shaker stock 
from Lancaster, Massachusetts, and two 
years later Albright married her. They 
had five children: John Joseph, Jr. 
(1898), Elizabeth (1899), Fuller (1900), 
Nancy (1905), and Susan (1907). And 
Smith became another in the growing 
list of institutions receiving Albright 
money. Between 1896 and 1901, he gave 
$6700 anonymously for a_ scholarship 
fund, and in 1913, he contributed $60,000 
toward the endowment of the L. Clark 
Seelye Chair of Classics. 

Albright was also liberal in his gifts to 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and the 
University of Buffalo. To the former he 
gave $10,000 for the maintenance of one 
laboratory, and, in 1905, $50,000 toward 
the erection of another. And he also do- 
nated a library room, books and all, to the 
University Club, with the R.P.I. shield 
over the fireplace. He was a member of 
the 1920 Endowment Fund Committee 
for the University of Buffalo, and himself 
contributed $50,000 to the fund. 

All these benefactions to charitable and 
educational arganizations are illustrative 
of the American fin de siécle belief in 
“perfection through education.” There 
was a consciousness of the process of 
evolution from something lower to some- 
thing higher, an idea popularized by Her- 
bert Spencer and his disciples. The im- 
portance of the environment was one of 
the tenets of Social Darwinism, and led to 


13. Quoted in “History of Nichols” in 
Nichols News, January 21, 1938. 
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Dr. Roswell Park, founder and first Director of the Institute. The W. H. Gratwick letter offering funds to establish 


the 


Gratwick Research Laboratory. 
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Top, left to right: Gratwick Research Laboratory, Cary Pavilion or Hospital; sites now occupied by 
buildine. Bottom: Gaylord Building, West Seneca Laboratory. 
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John Joseph Albright, from the portrait by Edmund Charles Tarbell (1914), in 
the collections of the Albright-Knox Art Gallery. 
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Keeler with the medal of the Red Jacket Civic Award, presented at 
the 100th Annual Meeting, October 10, 1961. 
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the opening of the refurbished Chinaman Light October 21, 1961. 
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a constant effort to improve man’s sur- 
roundings. People saw the discontent 
among the lower classes, but felt that by 
education the poor could be transformed 
into happy members of society. Thus, 
there was a spirit of optimism running 
parallel to the pessimism occasioned by 
the increasing violence of labor-manage- 
ment relations. The panic of 1893 seemed 
less important than Chicago’s Columbian 
Exposition of the same year, for the for- 
mer was thought to be a relic of the past, 
while people viewed the latter as an ink- 
ling of the future. And most exhilarat- 
ing of all was the belief of Lester Ward 
that man could use his great powers of 
intellect to hasten this evolutionary 
process.** 

The extent to which Albright partici- 
pated in this exhilaration can be known 
only through his actions. Writing on the 
rise of Chicago as an art center, Hamlin 
Garland said: “. .. The Columbian Expo- 
sition has taught her her own capabilities 
in something higher than business. The 
founding of vast libraries and universities 
and art museums is the first formal, step, 
the preparation stage; expression will fol- 
low swiftly.”25 Perhaps it taught Albright 
some of the same things, for we know he 
took his family there for a two-week visit. 
The spirit was contagious, and Buffalo, 
not to be outdone, planned its own Pan- 
American Exposition for 1901. This was 
intended to bring the city before the eyes 
of the world, but ended in tragedy and 
ruin when it became the scene of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s assassination. Albright 
had been able to use the Exposition as a 
cover for the development of the Lacka- 
wanna steel plant, and this project was 
far more beneficial to the economy of 
Buffalo than the Exposition would have 
been, even had it been a success. 

We have already mentioned the Lacka- 


14. 1893 was also the date of Ward’s The 
Psychic Factors of Civilization. 

15. Hamlin Garland, Crumbling Idols (Chi- 
cago and Cambridge, 1894), p. 152. 


wanna Iron and Coal Company, founded 
in Scranton in 1840. By 1899 the com- 
pany, now the Lackawanna Iron and 
Steel Company, had outgrown Scranton 
and its directors were looking for a new 
location. Buffalo naturally suggested it- 
self, because of its size and excellent lo- 
cation on the Great Lakes, and on March 
23, 1899, Walter Scranton, president of 
the company, came to look over the situa- 
tion. He had a letter of introduction to 
John G. Milburn, a Buffalo attorney, who 
had just been elected president of the 
Pan-American Exposition. And Milburn 
in turn contacted Albright, whom he 
knew to have been discussing the project 
of a steel plant in Buffalo with William 
A. Rogers. Rogers was in Cleveland at 
the time, but Albright called him back by 
telephone, and on March 24th, definite 
plans were made for moving the Lacka- 
wanna Company to Buffalo. 

Albright had been elected a director of 
the Pan-American Exposition on March 
8th, 1899, and, therefore, when he and 
Milburn, its president, started buying 
large tracts of land in South Buffalo, 
people naturally assumed the land was for 
the Exposition. Needless to say, prices 
were considerably lower than if it had 
been suspected that they were acting as 
agents for the steel company. And before 
the end of April, Albright had been able 
to buy about fifteen hundred acres for 
only a little over a million dollars. The 
Buffalo Express of April 21, 1899, had 
this to say: 

Proably never before has a practical 
bona fide project of such immensity 
been carried to a point so near fulfil- 
ment with so little advertisement. But 
the men who are backing the new plant 
needed no advertisement. They had 
money —real hard cash—and their 
money talked for them more eloquently 
than columns of newspaper space 
could have done. 

This article went on to describe a meet- 
ing of the Park Board, at which the Com- 
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missioners discussed the question of selling 
a piece of park land to the steel company. 
Milburn and Albright were present, and 
the former painted in glowing colors the 
advantages Buffalo would reap from the 
steel plant, claiming it would mean as 
much for the city as the Carnegie in- 
terests did for Pittsburgh. Mayor Diehl 
agreed with this analysis, and offered to 
give the land to the company. However, 
Commissioner Day began to ask a lot of 
questions about particular prices paid for 
particular pieces of land, questions Al- 
bright and Milburn were not always eager 
to answer. When Milburn said that Al- 
bright had bought all the property in his 
own name and was responsible for it, 
Day asked, “Do you mean, Mr. Milburn, 
to say that this property will be turned 
over to the steel company at cost, with no 
rakeoff?” Whereat Mayor Diehl jumped 
to his feet and said, “Such a question to 
a man like Mr. Milburn regarding a man 
like Mr. Albright is a direct insult! Com- 
missioner Day, I call on you to retract 
your insinuation.” The insinuation was 
not retracted, nor was the question 
answered. 

Day’s question was, of course, an im- 
portant one. Real estate speculation has 
been the foundation of many large 
American fortunes, since pre-Revolution 
days. Albright transferred the land he 
bought to the Stony Point Land Com- 
pany, of which he was the President, and 
it resold the land to the steel company. 
When there was no longer any need for 
secrecy and haste, the Stony Point Com- 
pany bought land directly, purchasing, in 
addition to property for the steel plant, 
additional lots which the company in- 
tended to sell later to other industrial con- 
cerns. And, although the Stony Point 
Land Company was certainly a profitable 
organization, it seems very likely that most 
of its profits came from the sale of land 
to these other companies. 

Although Albright undoubtedly profited 
from the sale of land to the steel com- 
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pany, we conclude that his profit was no 
more than a just remuneration for his 
time and effort, since he was acting as 
agent for the steel company and had a 
substantial interest in its success. Before 
the Lackawanna Company agreed to 
move to Buffalo, it stipulated that Buffalo 
capitalists must interest themselves in the 
company to the extent of $2,500,000, 
which sum Albright immediately under- 
wrote. He then announced that his sub- 
scription to the stock would be $250,000, 
and that if other Buffalonians did not 
want to invest, he was ready and willing 
to take the remainder. This was not 
necessary, as Rogers and others took up 
the rest of the subscription. 

Albright disliked publicity, and never 
allowed his photograph to be published in 
a newspaper. However, in December, 
1899, he allowed himself to be interviewed 
on the subject of the steel plant, which 
had not yet been started. And when the 
reporter asked, “Will anything of a tangi- 
ble nature be done in the near future?” 
Albright replied impatiently: 

It seems strange to me that people 
seem unable to understand that a work 
of this magnitude cannot be done in a 
week or a month. It is not a plant that 
can be constructed under a temporary 
shed. Imagine the miles of plans that 
must be made. Think of the great 
stretch of machinery that must be 
planned for and the drawings that must 
be made. Why, if all the mechanical 
engineers and draftsmen in the coun- 
try were employed on this work, it 
could not be done in a week as many 
people seem to think.'® 

“But,” the reporter asked, “is not the com- 
pany losing a great deal by not being able 
to take advantage of the high price of 
iron and _ steel?” To which Albright 
answered: 

The company that is back of the en- 


16. Buffalo Evening News, December 30, 
1899. 


terprise is not building this plant be- 

cause of the present advance in the 

price of steel and iron. They are build- 
ing a great plant that will be one of the 
permanent concerns of the country. 

By 1928 the Lackawanna steel plant 
had a yearly production of 1,750,000 tons 
of ingots, and employed 8,300 men with 
a monthly payroll of over one million 
dollars. 

In reporting the activities at Stony 
Point, the newspapers did not neglect the 
human interest side: 

One of the most interesting and 
touching instances that came to light 
. was that regarding the sale of a 
tract of poor, swampy land that was 
owned by an old couple. . . . For years 
they had struggled and toiled to make 

a simple living from the land, and when 

invited to sell they were startled by the 

[$60,000 offered by Albright]... . 

They could not realize that such a vast 

sum of money could ever be theirs, but 

the contract was carried through . . . 

and then in Mr. Albright’s office the 

check was presented. The man looked 

startled and his wife dropped into a 

chair and heaved a sigh that to those 

present meant that her troubles were at 
an end; and then her feminine happi- 
ness and gratitude found spontaneous 
outlet in the heart-felt exclamation, 
“Well, now I’m going to have a dress 
that will be made by a real dress- 
maker.”2" 

Now everything was out in the open, 
and Albright had to pay $60,000 for a 
“tract of poor, swampy land.” Here, we 
sense something of the attitude which re- 
garded the “captains of industry” as a 
class apart, demigods who would from 
time to time come into contact with or- 
dinary mortals. No wonder the best minds 
aspired to become members of this inner 
circle. 

The articled continued: 


17. Buffalo Courier, October 24, 1900. 


There were other instances of sudden 
and unexpected transformation from 
poverty to plenty, some almost fairy- 
like; but the busy men who had the 
giant project on their shoulders did not 
stop to consider benefits distributed in 
that way. They went to work. 

One could not afford to waste a minute, 
if he wanted to rise to the position where 
he would be able to pass out $60,000 
checks. Furthermore, there must be no 
hesitation. “Opportunity knocks but 
once,” or, as a Buffalo capitalist put it: 

. . . The magnates who are back of 
the steel plant ... did not have to 
study and hesitate, for the facts were 
evident and all that was required was 
nerve and wealth. Mr. Albright showed 
very clearly he possessed both when he 
spent nearly $2,000,000 at the outset in 
securing the lands desired.?® 
When the gentleman was asked whether 

the election of 1900 would have any ef- 
fect on the work at Stony Point, his 
answer showed that there was no doubt 
in his mind as to who was running the 
country. 

“Pish! Not a bit!” he replied. “Men 
as shrewd as Mr. Albright and those 
associated with him do not go into an 
enterprise which involves the expendi- 
ture of $25,000,000 if there are any 
dark financial clouds on the horizon. 
The Republican managers are making 
a wild howl about the country, predict- 
ing financial disaster if Democracy con- 
quers at the polls. . . . The strongest 
proof that they are talking for effect 
and not from honest motives is [that] 
Republican financiers are back of the 
steel plant and they are going ahead 
with it.” 

The politicians do a lot of talking, but 
if you want to find out what is really 
going on, ask the men who are investing 
hard cash. 


(To be continued) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 100TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Address of the President 
by Julian Park 


Members and guests: Welcome to our 
one-hundredth annual meeting! There 
are many obvious things to say about 
such an occasion, but just because they 
are so obvious I shan’t, if I can help it, 
indulge in clichés. In any case, of course, 
this is just a warm-up for the series of 
celebrations which will extend through- 
out the year just beginning. Each of the 
three museums whose centennial falls close 
to the other two has a committee planning 
interesting things, and perhaps we can 
arrange a joint meeting. It is rather odd, 
isn’t it, that the three societies were all 
founded in the darkest days of the Civil 
War. Perhaps the founding fathers had to 
have a release from depressing and san- 
guinary thoughts. 

You have just seen our most ambitious 
undertaking, or rather the beginning of 
it. The 1870 Street will be a permanent 
part of our historical exhibits and you 
mustn’t judge the entity by this unfinished 
part. Do you want to know why the year 
1870 was chosen, a year when the out- 
ward appearance of a downtown block 
was hardly different from its aspect of, 
say, ten years earlier or ten years later? 
It is mostly because we can from our own 
things stock these stores; otherwise, un- 
less owners generously would lend for a 
long term their prized possessions of the 
period, the show would be almost entirely 
an architectural collection, interesting as 
that would be. We owe a great debt of 
gratitude to our two consultants, Miss 
Home of Toronto and Mr. Shelgren, 
Chairman of the Committee for Preser- 
vation of Historic Buildings of the Buf- 
falo Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, for their perspicacity in determining 
what was appropriate in each case, even 
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to the extent of salvaging what was desir- 
able from the wreckage of old houses 
being torn down in the Ellicott district. 
Anyone doing research on comparative 
and historical architecture would take 
note of this exhibition, so authentic and 
picturesque. 

If here below there be anywhere the 
element of perpetuity, surely it is not only 
in that room but throughout the building, 
where lingers the memory of what past 
generations in our own neighborhood have 
planned and accomplished according to 
their lights and their imagination. It is 
in such a place as this, that we may see 
what was the kind of life led by people a 
hundred years ago, when Buffalo still had 
stately homes, when Delaware Avenue was 
becoming nationally famous for its beauty, 
when Richmond Avenue was used as a 
race course for cutters in the winter, when 
our imposing trees led André Maurois to 
write in his Autobiography: “No city in 
the world possesses finer trees. Above wide 
avenues they form leafy gothic arches.” 
How fortunate that M. Maurois has not 
seen the city with its sky-ways and its 
through-ways! 

Well, who has a better right to be nos- 
talgic than students and lovers of history? 
We are too prone to look down upon the 
builders of the city, to make fun of their 
taste; but if we do, we lack a continual 
and life-giving incentive to us who are in 
the strenuous activities of the present. 

This architectural approach to cultural 
history is of course only one of many. We 
recently thought of another aspect of the 
history of our own times. Columbia Uni- 
versity established some years ago an oral 
history project, which has recorded for 
posterity the spoken opinions and recollec- 


tions of six hundred prominent Americans. 
Would such opinions not have been more 
logical and accurate if written, not 
spoken? Perhaps, but there would be 
something lacking; that is, the informal 
atmosphere and the personality of the 
interviewee as conveyed by his voice. We 
had been playing with the idea of oral 
history for some time, but it came to frui- 
tion when we saw the publication in book 
form of two such interviews, one with 
Alfred North Whitehead (which was more 
of a series of conversations, committed to 
memory by Mr. Price, than an interview), 
and the other the tape-recorded opinions 
of Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. Who 
were the others of the 600 almost as gal- 
lant and rash today as were Tennyson’s in 
the Crimean War, we do not know; we are 
primarily interested in their impact—if 
there is any—on the history of Buffalo 
rather than on that of the nation. Our 
first interview was with Charles E. Burch- 
field, printed in our magazine. We re- 
cently spent a morning with John Lord 
O’Brian (of whom, incidentally, Justice 
Frankfurter says: “It was through: him 
[W. T. Denison] that I became intimately 
acquainted with John Lord O’Brian, one 
of the really absolutely first-class charac- 
ters in Washington”). In addition to 
almost complete recall, Mr. O’Brian, as 
you all know, has the rare ability to talk 
spontaneously in incisive language which 
will require little, if any, editing, about the 
Buffalo in which for so many stirring years 
he played such an important part in his 
profession, in the church, in education and 
many other things. It will make good 
reading. We are on the trail of others. 
Even the English are adopting this brand- 
new approach to biography. In “A Prime 
Minister Remembers,” Ear! Atlee, the suc- 
cessor of Churchill, delivers to his ques- 
tioner (Francis Williams) his shrewdest 
judgments upon personalities and prob- 
lems during his eleven years of office; a 
remarkable feat, for his public image 


when Prime Minister was not a sharp one. 
Historians can now for the first time really 
know Atlee, just as Buffalonians may have 
in vivid focus the opinions of men and 
women who have made a permanent im- 
press on the cultural life of the city. In 
most cases the Columbia interview is to be 
released after the death of the interviewee, 
so that his opinions can be franker than 
if immediately published. With that under- 
taking it was obviously possible to get re- 
sults of historical as well as personal value. 
Our questions are mostly autobiographi- 
cal, centering upon recollections of people 
and projects and ideas in the Buffalo of 
yesterday. 

It is most gratifying to all of us, and 
perhaps surprising to some of us, to have 
constant evidence of the fact that the Ni- 
agara region has so many different kinds 
of history. Our magazine, now eight years 
old, has never lacked for material. Its 
variety of subject matter continues. A 
question-and-answer column might be in- 
teresting, but there are few questions that 
cannot be more immediately answered 
by the reference material in our library. 
If however you have any intriguing or 
puzzling questions that would interest 
others please send them in. If the editor 
cannot answer them he will know who 
can; but my guess is that he will not have 
to go elsewhere. 

The other part of our publishing pro- 
gram goes on apace. 

Four more booklets in~ the _ series 
“Adventures in Western New York His- 
tory” are reaching the public this year, The 
Pan-American Exposition, Prehistoric Peo- 
ple of Western New York, The Holland 
Land Company in Western New York, and 
The War of 1812 on the Frontier. Added 
to Old Fort Niagara, Millard Fillmore, 
The Village of Buffalo, 1800-1832, The 
Iroquois, and The Beginnings of Buffalo 
Industry reported last year, these bring the 
series to nine now available. Initiated 
through a grant by the Western New York 
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Foundation, the series is now self-sustain- 
ing. It is interesting to note that, although 
the booklets were designed as a supplement 
to Grade VII Socials Studies, they have at- 
tracted considerable interest among teach- 


Award of the Red Jacket 


I was reading not long ago the Auto- 
biography of Millard Fillmore (which has 
been twice published by this Society and 
once, in a choice limited edition, by the 
Salisbury Club). I came upon a fact 
which has some relevance to our meeting 
tonight. Mr. Fillmore by chance met Red 
Jacket in 1822, the year that he came to 
Buffalo to practice law. He was intro- 
duced to him of course by an interpreter. 
One would not expect the great Indian 
orator to be silent on any occasion, espe- 
cially one in which he could impress a 
young lawyer and perhaps begin his in- 
struction in the art of oratory. Mr. Fill- 
more could manage only one question. He 
wanted to know the reason why Sago-ye- 
watha wore around his neck an adornment 
which has come to be known as the Red 
Jacket medal. Mr. Fillmore was impressed 
more by its size than by its beauty, and 
still more impressed when he learned that 
it was a gift from President George Wash- 
ington when the two men met in the 
nation’s capital to discuss Indian affairs. 
It depicts the two standing together, the 
one presumably arguing vehemently, the 
other quiet and dignified. In the back- 
ground are shown the implements which 
the white man hoped that the Indians 
would use to modernize their agricultural 
tools — or rather the lack of them. Red 
Jacket, said the interpreter, was inordi- 
nately proud of this emblem of his impor- 
tance and wore it constantly, occasionally 
pawning it for a purpose that probably 
would have made the strait-laced Wash- 
ington ask for its return. After Red Jac- 
ket’s death it came by uncertain means 
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ers of other grades and the general reading 
public. Since the reception has been most 
gratifying, three more pamphlets are being 
planned to be released as soon as sales 
warrant incurring another printer’s bill. 
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into the hands of General Ely S. Parker, 
Grant’s military secretary, the only Indian 
who ever attained such high rank in the 
American army; and it is to him that 
Buffalo owes this quaint evidence of early 
diplomacy, for General Parker gave it to 
this Society a good many years ago. 

Of course it can have only fancied ap- 
plication to the objective which has drawn 
us here tonight; but as you see, it has a 
very unusual bit of history behind it; it _ 
isn’t often that we can actually see and 
touch such a curious thing. I venture the 
opinion that it is by, all odds the most 
interesting possession of our society; and 
we could think of no more fitting if un- 
usual way to honor a citizen of Buffalo. 

Red Jacket wanted to be one of the 
builders of a new relationship between 
white and red men. Our guest tonight is 
not one of the builders but the builder of 
what was to Buffalo (and to many other 
cities) a new and almost untried link 
between culture and education. We used 
to call it elocution; but to most people 
that word means the power of speaking 
as impressively as possible in public; in 
older use, it implied a graceful, correct, 
sometimes mellifluous, manner of speaking. 
It was meant to remove selfconsciousness, 
and that was and is a worthy ambition; 
but many people’s experience while they 
were being taught elocution was that it 
made them all the more conscious of their 
awkwardness and diffidence. 

We can be pretty sure that when she 
came to Buffalo to open the first depart- 
ment of drama and speech at the old 
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Normal School, among her first objectives 
was to restore in her students whatever 
self-confidence they might have lost at the 
mention of a department of speech. They 
might have wondered why a department 
was necessary; wise and competent teach- 
ers should insist on proper speech whether 
or not it was magnified into a department. 
But very soon that department took on 
new meanings, for unto it was added what 
was to the students much more interesting, 
even exciting —an appreciation of the 
many aspects of drama. 

In 1927 she resigned from the Normal 
School to take charge of a Little Theater 
organization combined with a dramatic 
school. Now that took courage. She had 
tenure at the Normal School, her friends 
there, as elsewhere, were many; she had 
the fullest confidence of the administra- 
tion. It was a plunge in the dark. Whether 
at first she was nervous at the risk she 
was taking we don’t know, but we may 
doubt it, simply because the community 

. needed, and badly needed, the kind of op- 
portunity which she was so well fitted, 
both by training and temperament, to 
offer. The School was called the Studio 
Theater and it was appropriately so call- 
ed; Laboratory School would also have 
been fitting. There were no large classes, 
for obviously the art of good speech can- 
not be taught wholesale. In her 32 years 
in the Studio Theater School, she directed 
over 200 plays, taught more than 2000 
students the rudiments of acting, good 
speech, and public speaking. 

But she did more than teach. She was 
and still is always at her students’ service 


as friend and counselor. She was a keen 
interpreter of the hidden meanings in 
plays and allegories. There was therapeu- 
tic value in her relations with students, 
young or not so young. Many came to 
her discouraged, pessimistic. To the people 
who did not know where they were going 
she was apt to introduce her answers to 
their questions by just two or three words: 
“Be someone else.” How simple that for- 
mula sounds! But no one could have 
been so lacking in perceptive qualities as 
to misunderstand. To some of them she 
would give parts in a play, perhaps not 
important parts, but adequate to give 
them a new interest in life. “Be some 
one else”—so long as it was not Hamlet 
or Macbeth. If they could not act, at least 
they could read plays, and the reading 
of plays, problem plays like Galsworthy’s, 
character plays like Barrie’s, even the kind 
of slap-stick comedy like Synge’s, opened 
to them a new world where they were 
next door to seeing people move and hear- 
ing them talk, in some cases not the 
kind of talk that we use, but still close 
enough to make them real. 

What a helpful, versatile career she 
has had. Discouragements and disap- 
pointments there were, in plenty; they 
just made life more interesting. —To know 
her is a liberal education; to know her 
well is an uplifting experience. 

Gratefully and gladly the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society, acting as 
the spokesman and interpreter of all who 
love our city, awards its Red Jacket Medal 
for a lifetime of quiet, unbroken civic serv- 
ice to Jane Keeler. 


REPORT OF THE 100TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The meeting was called to order at 
8:30 p.m. by President Julian Park. 

President Park reported the activities 
of the Society, and called for reports from 
Committees. Mr. Lewis Harriman res- 
ponded for the Finance Committee, Mr. 


Robert Meech, in the absence of Dr. I. 
Frank Mogavero, for the Markers Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Frederick Pierce for the 
Members Advisory Committee. 

Mr. John S. N. Sprague, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, offered the 
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names of the following for reelection as 
members of the Board of Managers: 
Messrs. Lewis G. Harriman, Walter Mc- 
Causland, George F. Rand, Robert L. 
Wilson, and Rt. Rev. Sylvester J. Holbel. 

Mr. Sprague offered the report of the 
Joint Nominating Committee to replace 
those of the Members Advisory Committee 
whose terms had expired. He presented 
the names of Mrs. Andrew J. Rich, Mrs. 
Robert L. Wilson, Harold Rich, Richard 


Baker, Norman E. Mack II, and Mrs. 
Edmund A. Brown for reelection. 

Director Glover presented his Annual 
Report. 

President Park presented the Red Jac- 
ket Civic Award to Miss Jane Keeler, who 
responded. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, Secretary 


Report of the Committee on Markers 


The Markers Committee has been very 
busy since we last met. On October 29, 
1960, the Wells-Fargo Marker was dedi- 
cated. It is on the Chamber of Commerce 
Building at Main and Seneca Streets and 
was co-sponsored by the Niagara Envelope 
Company. 

While that was the only one dedicated, 
the committee has been busy getting the 
spade work done on others. The result is 
that orders for five markers have been 
placed. We expect to receive them any 
day now and as we do suitable dedication 
dates will be set and appropriate cere- 
monies planned. 


These markers and their co-sponsors 
are: 


The Black Rock — Black Rock Manu- 
facturers Association. This will be placed 
at Busti and Niagara Streets. 

Trinity Episcopal Church — Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Delaware Avenue, com- 
memorating its 125th anniversary. 

Palmer’s Tavern — relative William 
Palmer, a member of our Committee. 
This will be placed on War Memorial 
Auditorium, Terrace Street entrance to 
mark the site of Buffalo’s first tavern, 1795. 

Buffalo Savings Bank — Buffalo Savings 
Bank, Main and Huron Streets, the oldest 
chartered savings bank in the city. 
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Fort Porter— Buffalo and Fort Erie 
Peace Bridge Authority. It will mark the 
site of Fort Porter, 1844-1927. 


At present the Committee has its nose 
buried deep in dusty tomes doing the 
necessary research and obtaining sponsors 
and permissions for the following markers: 

The Boston Tavern —North Boston, 
N. Y., where the cause of typhoid was 
solved in 1846. 

St. James Hall, Eagle Street between 
Main and Washington Streets. Lincoln’s 
body lay in state there on its way to 
Springfield. The hall was the scene of 
concerts, public meetings, etc. 

The Prudential Building, Pearl and 
Church Streets, designed by Louis Sul- 
livan. This is the first true skyscraper of 
steel and terra cotta. 

Roswell Park Memorial Institute, the 
first governmentally supported institution 
devoted to cancer research. 

Buffalo General Hospital. One of Buf- 
falo’s early teaching hospitals. United 
States Army Hospital during Civil War. 

Marine Midland Corporation — one of 
first bank holding companies and group 
banking chains. 

S. H. Knox Company. Variety chain 
store in Brisbane Building. 

During the past year a historical guide 
to the City of Buffalo entitled HISTORIC 


Tarra 
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BUFFALO has been completed and print- 
ed by the Committee. Co-sponsored by the 
Buffalo Savings Bank, the brochure has 
been well received. It has been distributed 
to schools, hotels, motels, and to places 
where copies are readily available to visi- 
tors of our fair city. The guide fulfills a 
long urgent need and the Committee is 
justly proud of its accomplishment. 


In closing, the Committee reports with 
sincerest regret the loss of one of its valued 
members by the death of Mr. G. Barrett 
Rich. 

With your permission we shall cheer- 
fully continue to serve you in the ensuing 
year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
I. FRANK MOGAVERO, Chairman 


Report of the Members Advisory Committee 


The Members Advisory Committee de- 
voted its time and study during the past 
year to a survey of the “Program of your 
Society”. 

Our Committee was broken down into 
subcommittees, each undertaking consid- 
eration of some phase of the program. 
Several of these subcommittees found indi- 
vidual specialists who were in a position 
to advise and help judge. 

We had one very interesting meeting 
devoted to a discussion of the problems of 
museums in general with Mr. Ralph R. 
Miller, Director of the Museum of the 
City of New York. 

Out of these efforts have come a num- 
ber of useful informal discussions in the 
Committee, as well as written reports by 
each subcommittee. 

The subcommittees made individual 
studies on the following subjects: 

Research 

Museum Exhibits 

Museum Collections 

School Services 

Recording and Marking of Historical 

Sites 

Liaison with Other Organizations 

Public Relations 

Maintenance 


The complete written reports with a 
covering summary will be forwarded to 
the Board of Managers for their study, 
and we hope their action. 


Only a brief summary may be made of 
actual recommendations, for it would 
hardly do to repeat the careful details 
submitted in their fullness. 

It is tempting to recite many of the 
excellent practical suggestions on such sub- 
jects as building maintenance — a number 
of which suggestions have already become 
established policy, but as I say, the sub- 
mission in detail is considered inappro- 
priate for this occasion. 

But you might be interested in an in- 
stance in which an interesting divergence 
between two of the subcommittees ap- 
peared, suggesting that further thought 
is needed to settle the policy that is to be 
followed. 

The subcommittee considering museum 
exhibits recommended a tendency toward 
simplification and concentration of inter- 
ests, while those who examined the prob- 
lem of what to collect for the museum 
were impressed with the great number of 
lines that appeared to be worth collecting. 

The subcommittee considering museum 
collections was also impressed with the dif- 
ficulty of determining what will interest 
people in the future. It does not appear 
that reconciliation of the two viewpoints 
is impossible, but it is plain that thought 
and, finally, decision are necessary. 

In another field it is suggested that two 
existing programs of the Society are tend- 
ing to diverge, and perhaps consideration 
should be given so that they will coordin- 
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ate. This is in marking historical sites and 
preserving historic structures. “Diverg- 
ence” may be too strong a word, but care 
to move in the same direction certainly is 
strongly recommended. 

A proposal for a new approach to the 
history of the area deserves careful con- 
sideration. The subcommittee making 
this study took note that there are many 
active organizations that contribute in one 
way or another to our social and cultural 
program without creating or maintaining 
records of what they have attempted or 
accomplished. This subcommittee recom- 
mended that a committee or series of com- 
mittees at Board level be active in main- 
taining liaison with them, and encouraging 
them to make and preserve records of 
their valuable services. 

A similar suggestion was made by the 
subcommittee on research, in pointing up 
the need for more help in locating and 
acquiring manuscripts. Here too, the 


active interest of the Board and the mem- 
bers generally can be most useful in ex- 
tending the range of our program. 

It is a pleasure to record the constant 
note of approval for the progress of the 
Society registered by all subcommittees. 
On school services, Mr. Richard Davis of 
the Buffalo Seminary made a particular 
complimentary estimate suggesting only 
that more school classes be received, and 
more publications issued as resources 
permit. 

In closing, I should like to point out 
that your Advisory Committee took tre- 
mendous interest and gave a surprising 
amount of time to this analysis of the 
program of the Society. We have all had 
great enthusiasm for this project, and hope 
that you will be equally enthusiastic in 
receiving and considering this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERICK S. PIERCE, Chairman 


Annual Report of the Director 


One hundred years ago some of the 
citizens of Buffalo were thinking about 
starting a historical society. From their 
statement of purpose in the charter they 
eventually procured, we know that they 
had in mind what we consider the normal 
purposes of such an organization, includ- 
ing, however, additional avowals in favor 
of gathering information on matters of 
commerce that would make the new 
Society useful to the city in an imme- 
diate and practical way. Since they were 
of a practical turn of mind, it may be 
assumed that they believed that an under- 
standing of the past was in itself use- 
ful, and it may be the time to consider 
whether their attempt has been justified, 
or is likely to be. Are there substantial con- 
tributions in the record, has this Society 
contributed to an understanding of our- 
selves and is this still an object for it to 
seek? 
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Our immediate prospect is one of op- 
portunities. It has been evident to the 
staff that the proposals to set up a major 
graduate center in the State-sponsored 
University of Buffalo would inevitably 
bring much increased use of our Re- 
search Division. Graduate degrees require 
original research, and our collections are 
the obvious source for materials in the 
field of history. This prospect has been 
sharpened by proposals, originating in 
Albany among scholars familiar with our 
holdings, that the University provide this 
Society and the Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence with curators whose duties will be to 
enhance the research collections and as- 
sist in investigations. The chief author of 
this proposal is Dr. William Fenton, Di- 
rector of the State Museum Service, whose 
familiarity with our resources has ripened 
from many years of use. 

Whether such a scheme can be worked 


out cannot lessen the impact of this new 
development upon our plans. Expansion 
of research effort is bound to come in the 
social sciences as well as in the physical 
sciences. The peculiar utility of an inde- 
pendent learned body, closely integrated 
with the whole community, is recognized 
by academic research specialists, who real- 
ize the special advantages of a historical 
society in assembling collections and ap- 
preciate such a society’s open-handed and 
unselfish attitude in the management of 
those collections. There is every reason 
why we should at this time make every 
effort to expand our holdings so that we 
can cover as completely as possible our 
chartered field of Western New York 
history. We earnestly bespeak your assist- 
ance. Let us have your help, and your 
attention: we need particularly the manu- 
script records of the people of this area, 
no matter what their vocations or avoca- 
tions, and we also hope for much more 
cooperation in the preservation of the 
records of business concerns. But no ma- 
terials on Western New York should es- 
cape without the inspection of our staff — 
and in this essential the help of more cur- 
ators can greatly enlarge the harvest. 

We are fortunate in already enjoying 
close relationship with the University’s 
Department of History as well as the 
Department of Anthropology and Linguis- 
tics (and the graduate divisions of other 
area colleges), and further joint projects 
are being initiated as rapidly as our limi- 
ted staff time permits. The mutual advan- 
tages of close cooperation are too evident 
to need comment. 

We are fortunate also in having the 
services of trained and experienced staff 
in the Research Division. If this, too, is 
so evident as to require no comment we 
will nevertheless be forgiven for repeating 
the fact, in which we can justly take pride. 
This Society is in as good a position to 
expand its research activities as any in the 
country and it would be tragic were full 


advantage not taken of the challenge 
offered by the University’s expansion. 

Less secure and imminent, perhaps, is 
the possibility of assistance from the State 
in the educational activities of our mu- 
seum. The Regents have set up a Com- 
mittee on Museum Resources to investi- 
gate the possibility of broader and more 
efficient use of the holdings of our muse- 
ums and the skills of their staffs. Com- 
missioner Allen’s charge to those of us 
who sit on the Committee was to find the 
means of doing this, since, as he feelingly 
observed, we are being challenged as never 
before to provide educational experience 
to the young that is adequate both in 
quantity and in meaning. Within the de- 
cade the Regents have supported the move 
for State aid that has vastly extended the 
utility of our public libraries at a rela- 
tively low cost; it is apparent that, if simi- 
lar support can extend the effective opera- 
tions of museums the benefits would also 
be far greater than merely in proportion 
to the costs. 

How this might be worked out is yet in 
question; two meetings of the Committee 
have turned up general agreement on the 
desirability of the object but have as yet 
suggested little as to how funds might be 
efficiently applied. It may be assumed 
that the Legislature will take little interest 
in proposals to assist existing musums to 
enrich their offerings to local constitu- 
encies, but there is no sense of despair in 
facing the problem of how the job may 
be done. 

The staff of this institution have been 
feeling for some time that we are in an 
awkward stage, having expanded services, 
or prepared the way for expansion, with- 
out possessing quite enough of the re- 
sources needed for the job. Heavy burdens 
have accumulated on quite a few shoulders 
in spite of willingness and efficiency. But 
this is cheerfully assumed so long as there 
is helpfulness from the others in this en- 
terprise and there is also the prospect of 
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wider service to be given. For this reason 
this report comes from the staff in a spirit 
of hopeful determination to go into the 


centennial year of the Society to make it 
the most creative of the century. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILBUR H. GLOVER, Director 


Report of the Chief of Research 


Among the valuable groups of manu- 
scripts the Society has acquired during 
the year are a fine collection of personal 
papers of William Insco Buchanan, Direc- 
tor General of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion and member of the United States 
Foreign Service, deposited (for restricted 
use) by Mrs. Frederick Avery; a group of 
Olmsted Family papers and of records of 
the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and 
Manufacturing Company, presented 
through the generosity of Mrs. John Olm- 
sted; additional manuscripts presented by 
Cyrus Remington Bird and by Mrs. Henry 
Beston (Elizabeth Coatsworth) ; a number 
of Civil War manuscripts, including ma- 
terials from the estate of B. L. Abel; and 
many discrete items also were received. 

The steadily increasing number of grad- 
uate students throughout the country and 
the photo-duplication devices that have 
given most historical societies a nation- 
wide clientele continue to be reflected in 
our research operations. A very significant 
part of our reference service is conducted 
by correspondence, and a considerable 
part of this service is the supplying of 
photocopies of materials in our custody. 
In this way are the contributions of past 
citizens and organizations of Buffalo and 
Erie County and of New York State made 
known to a wide range of scholars pur- 
suing widely varied researches. Thus, for 
example, photocopies of materials have 
been supplied to professors and students 
at the State University College of Educa- 
tion at Albany, Columbia University, the 
University of Kentucky, Humboldt State 
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College in California, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and to such research institutions as the 
William L. Clements Library and the New 
York State Museum. Inquiries for infor- 
mation from our holdings have come, for 
example, from Boston University, Alle- 
gheny College, Wisconsin State College, 
Cornell University, and the Universities of 
Delaware and Michigan and from such 
Federal Government institutions as the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Army Signal Corps Museum. A 
large part, too, of the reference services 
the Society renders by correspondence is 
devoted to genealogical inquiries, the num- 
ber of which is increasing as our resources 
and facilities become better known. At the 
same time, a number of scholars have been 
using the Society’s holdings very intensive- 
ly in personal study in our search rooms, 
including faculty members of D’Youville 
College and the State University College 
of Education at Buffalo, members of the 
State Department of History and Archives 
and of the State Museum, and graduate 
students from Harvard and the University 
of Buffalo. Meanwhile, manuscripts have 
been supplied for publication in other 
journals, such as Inland Seas; and a man- 
uscript purchased from the proceeds of the 
Nelson S. Taylor Fund, the memoir of 
Jarvis Hanks, which we published last 
year in Niagara Frontier, is to be reprinted 
in a volume of source readings for use in 
the schools, to be published by Ginn and 
Company. The research staff has con- 
tinued to work closely also with reporters 
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from both major Buffalo newspapers in 
supplying materials for articles and fea- 
tures. 

During the year the Society was pleased 
to issue over its imprint, as an occasional 
publication, Owen B. Augspurger’s World 
War II History of the 102nd Antiaircraft 
Battalion (AW), New York National 
Guard of Buffalo, New York, a documen- 
tary publication. Copies have been sent 
to the Imperial War Museum in London, 
the Australian War Memorial in Can- 
berra, and to the New Zealand Defense 
Department, and favorable response has 
been received from libraries in this country. 
“Unit histories” are a special kind of pub- 
lication, and we feel the World War II 
unit histories a hundred years hence will 
elicit the same attention the Civil War 
unit histories are receiving today. 

In this year of the opening of the Civil 
War Centennial, the Civil War Round 
Table, which is an affiliate of our Society, 
has carried on its regular programs, high- 
lighted by a grand civic banquet in April, 
co-sponsored by the Society and under the 
chairmanship of General Brainard Pres- 
cott, at which Dr. Bell Wiley, the noted 
military historian, addressed an audience 
of over 350 guests. The address marked 
also the opening of a major exhibit of our 
Civil War holdings, displayed in 30-odd 
stores and banks. The Society has empha- 
sized the centennial as an occasion for 
bringing to light and acquiring additional 
Civil War manuscripts and relics, and to 
remind the public of the value of compar- 
able materials for other periods of our his- 
tory as well. This effort has been successful 
and our collections are the richer, as has 
been noted in our Newsletter. We have, in 
addition, on a number of occasions ex- 
_ amined Civil War manuscripts on loan and 
been able to recommend to prospective 
donors their deposit in various historical 
societies throughout the country. 

A project of special interest was under- 
taken in cooperation with the Calasanctius 


School, whereby one of its students was 
given the opportunity to work directly 
with manuscripts (the papers of Philo 
Case Fuller, a 19th-century New York 
State legislator and Member of Congress) 
during the school year. In this project the 
student produced a valuable finding aid 
for the Society, and we hope the experi- 
ence will prove lastingly valuable to him. 

In the Society’s program of collecting 
materials relating to Buffalo’s many ethnic 
groups, contact has been made with a 
number of these groups, and with the ap- 
propriate agencies of the City government, 
and the cooperation of individual mem- 
bers of them has been promised, both in 
gathering materials and in supplying pre- 
sonal memoirs. Students in the local col- 
leges are being urged to undertake re- 
search in this field, and some basic re- 
search has been done in the Society itself, 
in the nature of special tabulations com- 
piled from the original State and Federal 
census schedules (manuscript) in the Erie 
County Clerk’s office. 

Several departments of the City govern- 
ment have been advised on their archival 
problems during the year. 

The undersigned is Chairman of the 
Program Committee of the Sixth College 
Conference on New York History, and 
served on the Auditing Committee of the 
Society of American Archivists. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LESTER W. SMITH, 
Chief of Research 
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The Issue’s Authors 


Dr. Edwin A. Mirand’s absorbing ac- 
count of the Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute will give our readers new insight 
into the history and significance of this 
renowned center for research. Now As- 
sistant to the Institute’s Director, Dr. 
Mirand has been with the Institute since 
August 15, 1951. He is a life member 
of our Society. 

Birge Albright’s biographical sketch of 
his grandfather, John Joseph Albright, 
was submitted as an honors essay for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree at Harvard Col- 
lege. We are publishing it at this time in 
recognition of the centennial of the Buf- 
falo Fine Arts Academy, and it will be 
concluded in our next issue. Mr. Albright 
is the son of Dr. Fuller Albright and lives 
in Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Members Added in 1961 


DONOR 
BURNETT, MRS. MARGARET WILKESON 
MACK, NORMAN E. 


LIFE 

DODDS, MRS. J. IRVING 
LIPOWICZ, LEONARD R., JR. 
ROSINSKI, MRS. MARCELLA 


HONORARY 
FLANAGAN, JOSEPH 


ANNUAL 

ANDERSON, JOHN K. 
BROWN, EDMUND A. 
BUTSCH, WINFIELD L. 
CHALMERS, HARVEY, Il 
COPLEY, EVERETT C. 
DILAURA, DR. A. E. 
DONATELLI, MRS. MAX E. 
ERB, DANIEL D. 

FARROW, MISS JUDITH V. 
FORTON, REV. GERALD R. 
HODGSON, ROBERT J. 
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HOLLANDS, JOHN H. 

JEBB, THOMAS A. 

KING, REV. KEVIN D. 
LASCELLES, CHARLES B., JR. 
MCGRAW, MRS. F. SEARS, JR. 
MCNAMARA, JOSEPH P. 
MONTGOMERY, MISS PEGGY ANNE 
O'BRIEN, HON. REGIS 
PETERSON, DR. HAROLD F. 
REGAN, REV. FRANCIS A. 
RYAN, REV. JOHN M. 
SHELGREN, OLAF W., JR. 
SMITH, MRS. F. MORTON 
SMITH, GEORGE DICK, JR. 
TALLEY, RALPH W. 
WALLACE, MISS LYNDA A. 
WOEPPEL, DR. ALBERT I. 


ASSOCIATE 

ADAMS, MISS JANET A. 
BECKWITH, A. J. 

BLOCK, SAMUEL N. 

BRINSON, PAUL J. 

COMSTOCK, CAPT. JOSEPH B. JR. 
COUGHLIN, JAMES D. 

HOBBS, MRS. BETH DAVIS 
NEVIN, MRS. JAMES R. 

READ, MRS. DONALD W. 
RIFORGIATO, REV. LEONARD R., S.J. 
THOMPSON, MRS. ETHEL E. 
UMLAND, MISS GLORIA 


testes 


John Joseph Albright - Part II 


by Birge Albright 


Aa the American Revolution, almost 
the only works of art to be seen in 
this country were in private collections. 
Charles W. Peale’s Philadelphia Academy, 
which opened in 1806, and Trumbull’s 
“American Academy of Art,” established 
in New York, were pioneer efforts in the 
attempt to develop a social consciousness 
of art, but this consciousness was very slow 
in coming. Art’s place in society can be 
gathered from the 1828 advertisement of 
a New York museum, which boasted “a 
neat collection of curiosities,’ among 
which were wax figures, a grand cosmo- 
rama, shells, animals, corals, and a “neat 
gallery of paintings and engravings.”* 

If an appreciation of the fine arts was 
slow to develop on the east coast, it was 
even slower in Buffalo, which in 1840 was 
a small midwestern city of 18,000. Al- 
though Cincinnati had an Academy of 
Drawing and Painting as early as 1812, 
it was not until a quarter of a century 
later that anything of real artistic impor- 
tance occurred on the shores of Lake Erie. 
The year 1837 marked the most notewor- 
thy event in Buffalo’s early art history, 
when William J. Wilgus returned to the 
city to paint portraits, after studying three 
years in the studio of Samuel F. B. Morse, 
president of the National Academy. For 
a while, animal magnetism replaced art 
in popularity, but a painter named Gale 
attracted quite a bit of attention with 
two life-size portraits, one of Adam and 
Eve and the other of Job, who was rep- 
resented in the nude and covered with 
carbuncles and boils.?, Also popular were 


1. Quoted in Suzanne LaFollette, Art in 
America (New York, Harper, 1929), p. 70. 

2. These paintings are possibly cruder reflec- 
tions of the public sentiment that also applauded 
the scientific realism of Frederic Church’s vast 
panoramas of Niagara Falls and exotic land- 
scapes in South America, Greece, and the 
Arctic. 


Benjamin West’s “Opening of the Seventh 
Seal” and a copy of Leonardo’s “Last Sup- 
per”, which were displayed in churches. 
In 1847, Thomas Le Clear, a pupil of 
Henry Inman, arrived in Buffalo. He was 
a friend of Albert Brisbane, and later went 
to New York, where he did portraits of 
Bryant and Grant. About 1851, an actor 
who had studied with Cropsey ran a school 
for landscape painting. 

At the Academy’s inaugural exhibition 
in 1861, the very large pictures were par- 
ticular favorites with the public, and he- 
roic subjects like “The Departure of the 
Pilgrims from Delft Haven for America 
A.D. 1620” and “Jeremiah Rehearsing his 
Last Lamentation” were, of course, pre- 
ferred. Albert Bierstadt donated a land- 
scape of the rocky coast of Capri, and to 
supplement this, the Academy bought his 
“Laramie Pack” for $2,250. At the exhi- 
bition of 1864, 240 pictures were shown, 
including a “Venus” about whose _pro- 
priety there had been a heated discussion. 
By 1872, when $23,000 was raised to free 
the Academy from debt, Buffalo was firm- 
ly established as one of those cities where 
Tuckerman found “native ateliers, schools, 
or collections, the fame whereof has raised 
our national character and enhanced our 
intellectual resources as a people.” 

Albright was, of course, primarily a man 
of business, but that he had artistic ten- 
dencies we know from the fact that he 
drew very well and illustrated many let- 
ters to his children with humorous 
sketches. That he was a man of some 
taste, we infer from his remark that he 
was one of the first Americans to use Ori- 
ental rugs extensively. He always regret- 
ted that he had not taken a fine arts course 
in college, and that he had not started 
to collect stained glass as a young man. 


3. Quoted in LaFollette, Art in America, p. 
124. 
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His interest in art was undoubtedly height- 
ened by the European trip in 1888 and 
his visit to the Columbian Exposition five 
years later. When shortly thereafter, the 
classical architects, led by McKim and 
backed by Morgan, Frick, Vanderbilt, and 
Harvard University, started the American 
Academy in Rome, Albright was one of 
its incorporators. As president of the Buf- 
falo Fine Arts Academy in 1896, he or- 
ganized “one of the most interesting exhi- 
bitions ever held in Buffalo,’* a project 
which netted the Academy a profit of 
$240.15. About the same time, he estab- 
lished a scholarship in the Art Students 
League of New York, to be competed for 
by Buffalo students. This scholarship was 
won in 1906 by Eugene Speicher. 
American artistic taste in the 1890's 
was widely influenced by the Barbizon 
school of painters, which had started in 
France near Fontainbleau about forty 
years earlier. This school was based pri- 
marily on a revolution in subject matter 
away from the heroic motifs of David and 
Ingres and toward the representation of 
commonplace people and everyday scenes. 
A genre painting of this type could be 
effective in the hands of a Corot, Millet, 
or Courbet, but, treated less skillfully, it 
tended to be dull, and, at its worst, it 
becomes a flock of sheep or cows gazing 
stupidly out of the canvas. In 1892, the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy purchased 
L’Hermitte’s “Haymakers”, a painting in 
the tradition of Millet’s ‘““Gleaners”, and 
shortly after Albright’s tenure as_presi- 


dent, it bought Van Mareke’s “Normandy, 


Cow” and Jacque’s “In Pasture.”*® 


Albright himself was hardly a leader of 
taste, but was rather a supporter of what 
was currently popular, and his own col- 
lection exactly mirrored the Barbizon 


4. Willis O. Chapin, History of the Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy (Buffalo, Fine Arts Acad- 
emy, 1899). 


5. For a painting of this type, see accom- 
panying illustration of Albright’s “Sheep at 
Stable” by Anton Mauve. 
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trend; including no less than four pictures 
of flocks of sheep and a Troyon cattle 
painting. In addition to Corot’s “View 
of Douni,” he owned a L’Hermitte hay- 
ing scene and Josef Israels’ “Woman 
Warming her Hands over Fire”, which is 
reminiscent of Millet. As one might ex- 
pect, his landscapes were of the hazy ro- 
mantic sort, and included, besides a For- 
tuny and a Tryon, Inness’ misty “Sum- 
mer, Montclair’ and Alfred Stevens’ 
“Moonlight on the English Channel’, 
which is almost Turneresque. In acquir- 
ing things of beauty, money was of little 
object, as Albright paid Duveen $10,800 
for six Brussels tapestries, and his “Lady 
Chambers” by Reynolds was reputed to 
have cost him $50,000. 

Believing as he did that wealthy citizens 
had a definite obligation to their commu- 
nity, Albright was, by 1900, surprised that 
none of the men with as much or more 
money than himself had given an art gal- 
lery to Buffalo. Accordingly, on January 
15th of that year, he made the following 
offer in a letter to Guilford Smith, presi- 
dent of the Fine Arts Academy: 

Dear Sir: 

As a lover of art and a believer in 
its beneficient influence in such a city 
as ours I have long felt that the Acad- 
emy could not fulfill the purposes of its 
founders and friends without the pos- 
session of a permanent and _ suitable 
home. Such a home should be exclu- 
sively devoted to art and in its archi- 
tecture and surroundings should of it- 
self represent the nature of its occu- 
pancy. 

From such inquiries as I have been 
able to make I am led to believe that 
a suitable building would cost from 
$300,000 to $350,000. This expendi- 
ture I am ready to meet.... 

He exacted two conditions: first, that the 
gallery must be in Delaware Park, because 

Such a building should be of white 
marble, and, therefore, should be. . . 
removed from all risk of injury because 
of . . . any use of adjacent property as 


might tend to impair the effect of the 

structure. 
He also pointed out that in the park it 
could be, if completed in time, part of 
the Pan-American Exposition. Secondly, 
he stipulated that the maintenance fund 
of the Academy must be increased from 
$28,000 to “such an amount that the in- 
stitution will have a clear income ample 
for the maintenance and care of the 
structure.” It is said that after this letter 
was read to the curators of the Academy, 
silence pervaded the room for almost a 
full minute, and that old Lars Sellstedt 
“broke down and, crossing to Mr. Al- 
bright, clasped his hand.”® 

Albright’s gift to the city was said to 
be “the forerunner to an awakening of 
the spirit of liberality” which has been 
drowsy if not dormant for some time past.” 
Another newspaper writer expressed the 
same idea somewhat more fully: 

. . . It may not be inappropriate at 
this instance to remark, relative to Mr. 
Albright’s munificent gift and the mag- 
nanimous spirit he has exemplified and 
the philanthropic motive that evidently 
has actuated him to confer so great a 
benefit to Buffalo and which obviously 
is a joyous surprise and a cause for won- 
derment to Buffalonians generally, as 
the realization of so munificent a gift by 
them obviously was so sudden and un- 
expected and, therefore, so surprising, 
that it may be a rebuke to some of our 
wealthy citizens, native Buffalonians, 
those who have lived most of their lives 
in Buffalo and have been especially 
prospered and have amassed large for- 
tunes respectively in the city of their 
birth and adoption, and who seem to 
aspire to be prominent in and promo- 
ters and patrons of and would be re- 
garded oracles on the fine arts, but who 
seem to be oblivious of and adverse to 
interest themselves, promote and pa- 
tronize the fine arts when personally 
applied to, and they have an opportu- 
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nity, and are amply able, financially, 

to promote the fine arts, and thereby 

confer lasting benefit to their city.” 
After reading this, one can understand 
the architects’ urge to return to classic 
simplicity! 

When the gallery was being planned, 
Albright sent his architect, E. B. Green, 
around the country to look at other mu- 
seums and get ideas as to the best method 
of procedure. For the marble, of which 
5,000 tons were needed, Green chose a 
very durable Maryland type, which had 
already been used in the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Washington Monument. 
When the gallery was completed, it had 
102 columns, more than any building in 
America except the Capitol, and no 
effort was spared to make them capture 
exactly the Greek ideal. For, like the true 
Greek columns, they are not perfectly 
straight in their lines, but have entasis, 
the slightly convex profile which compen- 
sates for the eye’s tendency to distort a 
straight line. And, for the same reason, 
they were set so that their axes lean slight- 
ly toward the center. This is typical of 
the exacting workmanship that went into 
every detail of the gallery. Although Al- 
bright had mentioned the sum of $350,000 
in his original offer, he ended by paying 
over $1,000,000 rather than employ sec- 
ond-rate materials. The gallery, like the 
Lackawanna plant, was being built for the 
years to come, and when Green was asked 
why there was so much delay, he replied: 

Architectural works of art cannot be 
reared in a hurry. It takes time and 
care. Some of the Pan-American offi- 
cials have said we could finish the gal- 
lery, if we tried, before the Exposition 
was dedicated. If it were to be a ten- 
story mercantile building, perhaps we 
might. They do not understand what 
it means to build a beautiful marble 
structure like the gallery. Take, for in- 
stance, those immense marble columns 
with which the gallery is to be adorned. 
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. . . We have been waiting for a long 
time for the last column. It has just 
been secured, and they have started two 
gangs of thirty men at work on it. They 
work two shifts of cutters eight hours 
each, and during the remaining eight 
hours of the day, another gang polishes 
what they have finished, so they are 
working every minute of the day and 
night on that one column and yet it will 
take them thirty days to finish it. There 
is another thing very few people know. 
One man sets all the marble that goes 
into the gallery . . . from the smallest 
block to the great columns. Of course 
he has about a dozen men helping him 
at laborers and seven or eight derricks 
and an engine, but when a piece of 
marble goes into place he puts it there. 
It is his eye alone that determines its 
fitness. When the gallery is finished, 
the master touch of one single hand will 
be stamped all over it.® 
As a result of this painstaking concern 
for quality, the gallery was not ready for 
dedication until 1905. To celebrate the 
great event, a loan exhibition was assem- 
bled, which, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, contained “many of the 
finest paintings owned in America” and 
was “worth coming from New York to 
see.”® Art was still regarded as something 
of a mystery, but people were suitably 
impressed when it was reported that some 
of these paintings had insurance valua- 
tions as high as $90,000. But the reporter 
was quick to add, “These somewhat star- 
tling figures are presented only to indicate 
in a crude way the money value placed 
on works of art in a certain sense price- 
less.”"*° Charles Kurtz, who had been As- 
sistant Art Director at the Columbian Ex- 
position and was the first Director of the 
gallery, Ralph Plumb, president of the 
Fine Arts Academy, and Albright travelled 
to Montreal and New York to get pic- 
8. Buffalo Commercial, April 8, 1901. 
9. Quoted in “The Albright Gallery,” Arts, 
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tures for the loan collection. In New 
York, Kurtz was able to persuade the 
Metropolitan Museum to break a prece- 
dent and lend Manet’s “Boy With a 
Sword.” He also included in the exhibi- 
tion one of his own canvasses, Mauve’s 
“Sheep on the Dunes.” Although the col- 
lection included paintings by Turner, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, Delaoroix, and 
Hals, these were outranked in popularity 
by Dagnan—Bouveret’s “Disciples at 
Emmaus” and Rosa Bonheur’s “On the 
Alert.” The former was said to represent 
the “supernatural on canvas”™ and of the 
latter, which showed a stag walking out of 
a forest, the News said: 

One sees in Miss Bonheur’s stag what 
it was that made her seek friends in the 
animal world rather than among her 
fellow men. Trustfulness, courage, fi- 
delity, and affection are all delineated 
in the noble subject. 

She was also represented by “Cattle in 
the Highlands.” 

The dedication ceremonies on May 31, 
1905 were highlighted by an address by 
President Eliot of Harvard, choral sing- 
ing, and an “original poem written for 
the occasion” by Richard Watson Gilder. 
Albright, the man who “needed no ad- 
vertisement,” took a characteristically in- 
conspicuous position during the proceed- 
ings. And the journalistic mind could not 
resist a Grecian analogy: 

When the Erectheum, the prototype 
of the main part of the gallery, was 
completed at Athens, the builder was 
crowned with a laurel wreath at the 
dedication. Not so with the builder of 
the greater than the Erectheum. He 
would not accept a seat more distin- 
guished than those shared by his fellow 
directors.** 

The analogy was continued in a more 
lyrical strain in the poem “Gloria Mundi” 
by Cornelia B. Sage, Assistant Secretary 
of the Academy: 


11. Buffalo Express, May 31, 1905. 
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To stand within these glistening walls 

of white, 

Where richest treasures born of genius 

lie, 

And gems of art each with the other 

vie, — 

To steep oneself in beauty, with the 

right 

To linger there; to look upon the height 

Of stately columns, reared in majesty. 

And classic roofs that gleam beneath 

the sky! 

Could greater glory charm the ravished 

sight 

Of him whose generous impulse gave 

thee birth? 

What shall we say of him? Our temple’s 

fame 

Outrivals the fair fame of Greece! but 

he 

who builds for other men hath greater 

worth 

Than kings and councilors, —a nobler 

name 

Than princes, for he builds unselfishly.** 
This was the first and only time a copy 
surpassed an original. 

President Eliot’s address was entitled 
“Beauty and Democracy,” and began with 
the suitable observation that, “The ulti- 
mate object of democracy is to increase 
the satisfactions and joys of life for the 
great mass of the people. . . .”** And, 
since “beauty means a thing enjoyable,” 
its cultivation was “among the means of 
increasing innocent pleasurable sensations 
and emotions for multitudes of men and 
women.” In the past, he continued, the 
Puritan influence had made America un- 
congenial to art, but now it was time to 
remedy this situation, and thus promote 
social happiness. A sense of beauty could 
be developed in a number of different 
ways: by observing the sky and the land- 
scape, and by cultivating flowers. But 


13. Academy Notes, June, 1905. 

14. This and other quotations from Eliot’s 
speech are from Charles W. Eliot, Eliot, The 
Man and His Beliefs, edited by William A. 
Neilson (New York, Harper, 1926) II, p. 554. 


here, Eliot pointed out, the city dweller 
was at a disadvantage, because his view 
of the sky was obstructed by tall build- 
ings. 

Although he realized that “the demo- 
cratic goal is the happiness of the com- 
mon mass,” Eliot felt impelled to notice 
that “the select few, who possess unusual 
capacity .. . will inevitably get more than 
their proportional share of the general 
well-being.” However, he assumed, in 
keeping with the Protestant ethic, that 
these few would also be men of unusual 
virtue, and, therefore, not a source of 
jealousy to the common people. 

As one of the sentiments against which 
Eliot felt he must contend was the Ameri- 
can belief that art was “not an attribute 
of manly vigor or of a pioneering, enter- 
prising, and martial race.” And to com- 
bat this notion, he observed that the Japa- 
nese had “extraordinary artistic qualities 

. in conjunction with great industrial 
efficiency, remarkable sanitary wisdom, 
and an unparalleled energy and devotion 
in war.” After pointing out that many 
beautiful things are rough and fierce, like 
stormy seas and mountain crags, Eliot 
passed to the Emersonian identification of 
beauty with fitness. The machine, the axe, 
the locomotive, and the steamship were 
all beautiful, because they were eminently 
functional. 

Gilder’s poem, A Temple of Art, was in 
the general tradition of Lowell’s Com- 
memoration Ode, and began with the 
cryptic lines: 

Slowly to the day the rose, 

The moon-flower suddenly to the night, 

Their mysteries of light 

In innocence unclose.’® 
Gilder placed more emphasis than Eliot 
on life’s unhappiness, but he also pre- 
sented art as a manifestation of the ideal, 
something which helps mankind retain 

. . . his childhood’s joyful creed, 

Though years and sorrows to sorrows 


15. For complete poem, from Academy Notes, 
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and years succeed. 

Gilder, like Eliot, sets up the ideal of 
perfection as an ultimate goal, but for the 
poet it is a much more distant one: 

When, weary ages hence, the wrong 

world is set right; 

When brotherhood is real 

And all that justice can for man is done, 

When the fair, fleeting anguished-for 

ideal 

Turns actual at last... . 
then art will have achieved its purpose. 

This sort of thing seems incredibly banal 
and artificial now, but half a century ago 
it was viewed as the highest literature. 
As a matter of fact, A Temple of Art was 
thought by one observer to be so ethereal 
that the feared some people might have 
failed to fully grasp its excellence. Con- 
ceding that the poem was a “masterpiece”, 
he nevertheless suggested that it was 

written in such a lofty style that all 
felt the need of reading it personally. 

Consequently, Mr. Gilder perhaps did 

not get the full appreciation at the time 

of delivery that he will get when the six 
stanzas are perused more leisurely.*® 

One result of this idealization of art 
was its removal to a sphere somewhat 
apart from the general public, and it is 
significant that the gallery was often re- 
ferred to as a “temple of art.” The idea 
that art was “something that from heaven 
derives” made it seem a mystery intelligi- 
ble to only a select few. And, contrary to 
Eliot’s view of art as a means to social 
happiness, E. B. Green once said, in ref- 
erence to a proposed enlargement of the 
gallery’s lecture room, “You don’t want 
a lot of people around.” Albright himself 
may have shared this feeling, as he pre- 
ferred to visit the gallery on Sunday, when 
he could show his friends about in peace 
and quiet. At any rate, this idealization 
explains the public’s reliance on the mone- 
tary value of paintings as a guide to dis- 
tinguishing good art from bad. 

Projecting on the east front of the gal- 
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lery from the north and south wings are 
caryatid porches closely resembling the 
“porch of the maidens” of the Erectheum 
on the Acropolis. And to create the eight 
figures for these porches, Albright com- 
missioned Augustus St. Gaudens. The two 
men were born in the same year (1848), 
and it seems likely that they met at the 
Pan-American Exposition, at which the 
sculptor’s famous equestrian statue of 
General Sherman and his Shaw Memo- 
rial were first displayed in this country 
and won him a special Diploma and Medal 
of Honor. At that time, St. Gaudens was 
at the height of his popularity, and when 
Albright introduced him to an assistant 
secretary at the gallery as “Mr. St. Gaud- 
ens,” the secretary replied, “There is no 
such thing as ‘Mr.’ at the pinnacle of 
fame. You might as well say ‘Mr.’ Ra- 
phael or ‘Mr.’ Michelangelo.”?* 

In addition to being immensely popu- 
lar, St. Gaudens was one who, to quote 
Henry Adams, “counted as force even in 
the mental inertia of sixty or eighty mil- 
lion people.” He was one of the few peo- 
ple Adams knew who was worthwhile and, 
at the same time, could make money. Per- 
haps Adams resented this ability of his to 
“have his cake and eat it too.” At any 
rate, he once told St. Gaudens somewhat 
bitterly: 

Very likely some of the really suc- 
cessful Americans would be willing you 
should come to dinner sometime, if you 
did not come too often while they would 
think twice about Hay, and would never 
stand me.*® 

As a matter of fact, Albright did have St. 
Gaudens to dinner, and also paid $115,000 
for the Caryatids! 

In Art in America, Suzanne LaFollette 
says that the spirit of “Ideal Beauty” pro- 
duced “those insubstantial maidens of St. 
Gaudens clad in pseudo-Greek draperies 
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which conceal a woeful lack of form.”!* 
The word “insubstantial” can justly be 
applied to the caryatids he did for the 
Vanderbilt mansion, but certainly not to 
those he designed for the gallery, which, 
as his son tells us, he wanted to create 
as “large, reposeful women.” And as far 
as “lack of form” is concerned, we are 
further told that St. Gaudens purposely 
intended the Buffalo caryatids to be some- 
what archaic, to suggest Periclean Greece. 

St. Gaudens’ letters to Albright are in- 
teresting, because they reveal the prob- 
lems facing the artist in the execution of 
this large commission and the way he met 
them. He writes: 

The scheme is a most alluring one 
admitting of infinite possibilities as re- 
gards treatment. I have thought of 
twelve different figures, but this would 
be a formidable undertaking; besides, 
it seems to me now that it would not 
be necessary. I think that the system 
adopted at the Erectheum would be the 
best here, . . . to have two, three, or 
four different models of which the other 
figures would be replicas. . . .?° 

His fluctuation between doubt and confi- 
dence is shown by two other excerpts. At 
one point, he confessed to Albright, “This 
doing something to recall the Erectheum 
is what perhaps frightens me more than 
anything I have done in my life. It seems 
presumptuous.” But later he says: 

They have made good progress, I 
suppose on account of the years of 
thought and the year of preliminary 
studies devoted to them before the ac- 
tual large size figures were begun a 
year or so ago, It’s not the finger but 
the brain work that takes the time; and 
I knew what I wanted to do and have 
done it, in fact more than I proposed, 
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as I have made three different heads 

instead of two. 

Unfortunately St. Gaudens died in 1907 
before finishing the caryatids. Plaster 
models had, however, been completed, and 
these were carried out in light grey mar- 
ble by his assistants. Each figure is eight 
feet high weighing three tons, and the 
end figures for both porches represent 
Victory, with palms and laurel crowns. 
The central figures symbolize Architecture 
(holding a capital), Music (holding a 
lyre), Sculpture (with a miniature Vic- 
tory of Samothrace), and Painting (hold- 
ing a pallette and brushes). After their 
completion, the maidens had a checkered 
career. Disagreements with St. Gaudens’ 
widow and executor held up their trans- 
fer to Albright, and when he finally got 
them, his fortune had declined and he 
postponed giving them to the gallery until 
funds would be available to install them 
in permanent porches. After Albright’s 
death in 1931, his estate found it impera- 
tive to offer the caryatids for sale, and the 
gallery, lacking funds, faced the danger 
of losing them. However, the Academy 
trustees were finally able to find $25,000 
and buy the figures which were installed 
in wooden and plaster porches with Work 
Relief funds. 

Another artist Albright met at the Pan- 
American was George de Forest Brush, 
whom LaFollette notices as a painter of 
“popular inanities”*’ inspired by Amer- 
ica’s hymn to motherhood. There seems 
little doubt of his popularity, as he won 
a medal at the Chicago Exposition, and 
gold medals at Paris in 1900 and Buffalo 
the next year. In 1902, Albright commis- 
sioned him to do a portrait of Mrs. Al- 
bright and her three oldest children. The 
painting was executed in the artist’s stu- 
dio in Dublin, New Hampshire. 

While at Dublin that summer, Albright 
also met Brush’s fellow artist Abbott H. 
Thayer, whose “winged figures,” Larkin 
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comments, “were made for flying in the 
same allegorical skies as the Shaw Memo- 
rial angel.”** Albright bought a painting 
of one of these winged figures, the “Stev- 
enson Memorial,” and Thayer also did a 
portrait of Ruth Albright. 

Albright was a prominent member of 
The Buffalo Club, and when it was de- 
cided that they should have a portrait of 
him to grace their walls, Edmund C. Tar- 
bell was asked to paint it. He was then 
one of the most popular portrait painters 
in the country, and some were even com- 
paring him to Vermeer. Although the best 
LaFollette can say of his pictures is that 
“they have a certain charm without 
originality or strength,” we must observe 
that with his dexterous brushwork he was 
able, like Sargent, to capture remarkably 
well the play of light on the forms of his 
subjects. Tarbell also did a portrait of 
Albright for the gallery, and for the fam- 
ily he depicted the financier seated between 
his two youngest daughters, Nancy and 
Susan. 

One of the most popular painters in the 
Buffalo of 1905 was Edward Dufner, who 
was the first painting instructor at the 
gallery, and whose fame was based on pic- 
tures like “Old Houses, Barbizon,” “Gay 
Little Court at Barbizon,” and “Millet’s 
Tree, Barbizon.” And so often did Euro- 
pean subjects appear in the work of Amer- 
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Buffalo’s First Art Exhibit 
by Olga Lindberg 


HE FOLLOWING notice appeared in the 
local paper during Christmas weck, 
1861: 

“The Art Exhibit at American Hall is 
now attracting a large number of our 
citizens daily who manifest the greatest 
delight as they pass from one amazing 
picture to another.” 

The purpose of this show was to “de- 
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ican painters that one observer felt obliged 
to ask: 

Why always Europe? .. . Are not 
the tattered rags and torn shoes of the 
American beggar as pitiful as the 
threadbare clothes and uncovered feet 
of the London mendicant? How many 
stories there are in the lives of factory 
and sweatshop girls — not of what they 
do there and how weary and worn they 
are in the doing — but what part they 
play in some miserable home that per- 
chance looks solely to them for main- 
tenance.** 

The realities of the home are a fit sub- 
ject for art, but not yet those of the 
factory. 

In spite of the virtual dominance of the 
dusky brown landscapes of the Barbizon 
school, some progress was made in intro- 
ducing the Buffalo public to new forms 
of artistic expression. In the gallery’s inau- 
gural loan collection, Monet, Manet, and 
Degas were represented, although, as we 
have seen, they were overshadowed by 
Rosa Bonheur’s “On the Alert.” How- 
ever, in 1907, there was a full-fledged ex- 
hibition of French impressionists, the “fin- 
est small collection of the works of the 
impressionists shown in America up to the 
present time,”** in which paintings by 
Manet, Pissarro, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, 
and Degas were included. 
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velop and foster rising genius in our 
midst” and to give artists an opportunity 
to compare their work with others. A pre- 
vious notice in the paper had asked ar- 
tists and owners of original paintings and 
pieces of sculpture to submit them to the 
committee and they would “admit works 
of real merit.” 

Previous to 1861 there had been a Fine 


Arts Committee in Buffalo. It was a stand- 
ing committee of the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation, an organization founded in 1836 
to promote cultural activities. To cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth year, the Young 
Men’s Association planned an exhibit of 
paintings and the Fine Arts Committee 
was asked to handle the details. Edward 
S. Rich was chairman and Lars Gustaf 
Sellstedt, a local portrait painter, headed 
the Artist’s Committee as Exhibit Chair- 
man. Under Mr. Sellstedt’s enthusiastic 
leadership many paintings and pieces of 
sculpture were assembled in American 
Hall. Artists at home and abroad con- 
tributed and the committee worked fever- 
ishly to get the paintings hung in time 
for the Holiday opening. There were 265 
paintings and 8 pieces of statuary in all 
and the gross receipts from admissions and 
sales of catalogs amounted to $865. Mr. 
Oliver G. Steele, Secretary of the Gas 
Company, donated the gas for lighting 
and Mr. William G. Fargo was most gen- 
erous about the express charges on paint- 
ings shipped from New York. From the 
proceeds of this first show the Fine Arts 
Committee was able to purchase two 
paintings to start a permanent collection. 

The evening before the show was 
opened to the public, the chairman, Mr. 
Rich, gave a reception in the gallery. This 
was attended by eighty ladies and gentle- 
men, who thoroughly enjoyed the preview 
of the pictures, and also the sandwiches 
and punch. 

The gala opening of the Exhibit was 
on Christmas eve, 1861, and it was an 
immediate success. A notice in the paper 
said, “The hall was hung with drapery of 
dark green and the gas is so arranged 
above, that every picture is blessed with 
excellent light.” The gas light, an in- 
teresting new feature, had been installed 
especially for the exhibit. The gallery was 
open from 10 am till 4 pm and Mon- 
day, Thursday and Saturday evenings from 
7 till 10. Single tickets were twenty-five 
cents and Season tickets fifty cents. “Canes, 
umbrellas and parasols must be left at the 


door.” 

Because of the success of the Show, an- 
other was planned for the next year. Dur- 
ing the year the Academy of Fine Arts 
was organized with Henry W. Rogers as 
president. Again Lars G. Sellstedt was in 
charge of the Exhibit Committee. 

Lars Gustaf Sellstedt was a remarkable 
man. He was a talented artist, and his 
autobiography, From Forecastle to Acad- 
emy reads like a Horatio Alger story. He 
was born in Sweden on April 30, 1819. 
His family was wealthy and in his early 
years he received a good education. He 
left home at the age of eleven because of 
a domineering step-father and for the 
next fifteen years traveled around the 
globe as a sailor. In 1845 he came to Buf- 
falo to sail on the Great Lakes, but ship- 
ping was rather slow, and he began to 
paint portraits to earn a living, selling 
them for $15.00 each. He married a Buf- 
falo girl, Louise Lovejoy, who died within 
a few months of the marriage. A few 
years later he married Caroline Scott, 
daughter of Dr. William K. Scott, and 
they enjoyed a long and happy life to- 
gether. His reputation as a painter of por- 
traits grew, and soon he was painting 
many prominent citizens of Buffalo, among 
them Fillmore, Cleveland, Letchworth, 
Fargo, Porter, Spaulding, Walden, and 
Wilkeson. Later he was asked to become 
a member of the National Academy of 
Design, a very great honor. 

In appearance Mr. Sellstedt had broad, 
expressive features, and curling hair and 
beard. He walked with a sailor’s gait, and 
his talk was rich with anecdote. He had 
a tolerant philosophy of life, and was a 
popular and respected citizen. He died at 
the age of 91. 

During 1862 Josiah Humphrey had a 
collection of paintings and statuary on 
exhibition in Rochester, and it was ar- 
ranged for Mr. Humphrey to bring this 
collection to Buffalo for an exhibit here 
during Christmas week 1862. One of the 
the conditions was that the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Society purchase $6,000 of the paint- 
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ings. A group of public spirited citizens 
raised the sum and in this way the Society 
was able to purchase eleven more pictures 
to be added to the permanent collection. 

The Exhibit of the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy was opened in December 23, 
1862. It is interesting to glance through the 
Catalog and note the titles of the paint- 
ings. Some of the names do not differ too 
much from the names in Art Catalogs 
today. “The Old Mill’, “Fall Scene”, 
“View of the Hudson”, and “Peaches and 
Grapes”, probably a still-life, about which 
the critic says, “The grapes are rich, 
fruity, and true to nature.” No artist to- 
day could stand such damning criticism, 
but in those days it was considered praise- 
worthy to paint “true to nature.” 

Most interesting are the comments about 
pictures submitted by local artists. 

No. 88. Little Cornelia by Lars G. Sell- 

stedt. 

The visitor will fall in love with this 
picture. As a portrait it is good in tone 
and expression and wrought with care; 
and when we remember that the artist 
is what is usually termed “self-taught”, 
and that means, is a true artist, we are 
constrained to say . . . what hath Art 
wrought? 

Sellstedt also exhibited several other 
portraits and some sea and landscapes. An- 
other Buffalo artist, Thomas Le Clear, 
showed a painting called “A Scene at 
Home.” “A fine little picture full of char- 
acter, and of a class that cannot fail to 
please.” (Those “homy” pictures always 
get them!) 

On the last page of the catalog are 


listed about twenty paintings by local 
amateur artists and the catalog warns: 
“While some of the works will undoubtedly 
be meritorious, others may be crude and 
without sufficient interest to attract the 
connosseur, but critics will please remem- 
ber that B.A., A.M., and LL.D. all pro- 
ceed from A.B.C.” 

Miss Alice Penfield was the only lady 
listed among the amateurs, and her paint- 
ings were “Sleeping Children” and ‘“‘Na- 
tural Affection.” “Story-telling” art was 
much favored by artists in those days, 
which will account for such titles as “The 
Reading Lesson”, “Mamma’s Monkey”, 
“Picnic Party” and “Violets! Two Cents 
a Bunch.” 

A painting which attracted particular 
attention was 

No. 49. Head of Pope Pius IX—Pres- 

ent Pope of Rome. 

This is one of the finest specimens 
of this style of art, was wrought in 
Lyons, is a correct likeness of the Pope 
and the only one to be seen in the 
United States. 

Buffalo was truly a pioneer in the art 
world in America having assembled such 
a fine permanent collection of paintings. 
The only other cities in the United States, 
having permanent art galleries at that 
time were Boston and Philadelphia. These 
early Art Exhibits helped to prove to the 
citizens of Buffalo, in the words of George 
S. Hazard, a member of the Academy, that 
“Art is not an object of distant wonder and 
curiosity . . . on the contrary it is a liv- 
ing, refining, joyful household friend.” 


I Work in a Grocery Store, 1900 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


LTHOUGH we never had a discussion 
A‘e the subject, it was inferred that 
I would continue in the same business as 
my father. He had owned and operated 
his own business since I was born, and was 
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considered a successful merchant. Cer- 
tainly he had made more than a good liv- 
ing. 
At that age, fifteen years, I had no pre- 
dilection for any other work, so I was 


eager to work with father, and eventually 
succeed him. I often accompanied him to 
the office where he had many errands and 
tasks I was able to perform. 

Father thought I should get a job in a 
retail grocery to “learn the business from 
the ground up”. I got a job at McGroders 
Grocery on Front Avenue. I had to be at 
the store at 7:00 A.M. and the first task 
was to roll out two barrels onto the side- 
walk in front of the window, and upend 
them. Across the tops were placed two 
sidewalk planks, ten feet long, a foot wide, 
and an inch thick. In front of the bar- 
rels were placed three soap boxes, with 
planks across the top of them. 

Then the entire store was swept out, 
and the counters, scales, and bins were 
dusted. By this time Mr. McGroder re- 
turned from the wholesale produce mar- 
ket with a wagonload of vegetables in bar- 
rels, bags, and bushel baskets. There was 
a young man of about twenty working in 
the store, and the three of us unloaded the 
wagon. The corn, carrots in bunches, and 
other dry vegetables were taken from the 
bags and piled on the highest shelf we 
had put up outside the store. 

The bushel baskets of tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, pickles, peaches, and other vegetables 
and fruits, which varied from week to 
week, were placed on the lower shelf and 
on the sidewalk. When this was finished 
the clerk took the horse and wagon, to 
make calls on the customers to get their 
orders. After cleaning up the dirt on the 
floor and the sidewalk, caused by unload- 
ing the produce, McGroder and I started 
putting up the orders. Orders were pack- 
ed in wooden boxes or handle baskets, 
since cardboard containers were practi- 
cally unknown. 

By this time the clerk had returned with 
the orders he had collected and after Mc- 
Groder had looked them over, he placed 
them in a pile on the counter with a 
weight on them. Each of us took an order, 
and when we had completed it, took the 
next from the pile, and so with all of us 
working at top speed, the orders were 


finished in an hour or so. They were then 
loaded on the wagon in proper order, and 
I went with the clerk to make deliveries 
so two orders could be delivered at each 
stop. 

It was essential that an order be de- 
livered to the customer before noon, since 
much of the merchandise was needed for 
dinner (the noon meal in those days) or 
for baking. When we got back about 12:30 
the horse was unharnessed and fed, I 
went home for dinner. For the next two 
hours hardly a customer came in the store. 

Mr. McGroder always found work for 
us to do during the quiet time. From a 
barrel at the end of the counter I would 
weigh washing soda, three pounds in a 
five-pound bag, 5c. Soda crackers from a 
barrel, 6c a pound. Sugar in two- and five- 
pound bags. When weighed the bags were 
piled near the orginal container. Nothing 
was marked. You could tell the contents 
from the feel of the package, and prices 
were memorized. “Acme” and “Home 
Trade” soap, the most popular brands, 
came packed 70 bars in a wooden box 
costing $3.25. 

The boxes were unpacked and the soap 
piled in pyramids on the top of the shelves 
to dry and harden. It sold for six cents 
a bar. 

“Liberty,” “T. & C.,” and “Gold Medal” 
were the popular brands of flour. They 
came in a heavy paper sack containing 
24% pounds, known as an eighth. Halves 
contained 98 pounds and were sacked in 
cloth. “Liberty” flour was manufactured 
by the Geo. Urban Milling Co. in Ellicott 
Street. “T & C” came from Thornton and 
Chester, whose mill was on Erie Street. 
“Acme” soap was a product of Lautz 
Bros. and “Home Trade” was made by A. 
Hoefner, all Buffalo firms. 

Tea, coffee, and spices came in bulk, 
and on Friday we filled the hopper of the 
big coffee mill and ground pounds by 
hand, weighing it into one-pound pack- 
ages, and marking the price on the bag, 
to be ready for the Saturday rush. We had 
a bin each of citron, orange, and lemon 
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peel, heavily coated with sugar, also sold 
in bulk, for use in baking. 

Molasses in a barrel was drawn from 
a spigot into a measure, then poured into 
the customer’s container which the order 
boy had brought. Kerosene oil was kept 
in a 60-gallon tank in the back room, and 
was measured into the customer’s oil can 
and a small potato stuck on the spout if the 
original cap was gone, as it generally was. 

Customers began coming in again about 
3:00 P.M. and from then until about six 
we would be quite busy. About six o’clock 
we would start carrying in the outside 
display, including the barrels, boxes, and 
planks, and when that was accomplished 
I could go home. 

On Saturday the store remained open 
until 10:00 P.M. and an after-supper de- 


Our Orchestra: A Candle 
by Franz Stone 


MUSICAL group of the size and quality 
of the present Buffalo Philharmonic 


Orchestra strikes a solid blow for cul- 
tural interests at every one of its dozens 
of concerts each season. Besides the regular 
symphonic series there are the summer and 
winter pops concerts, extensive tours that 
carry Buffalo’s fame far and wide, and 
concerts for almost 50,000 children to in- 
troduce them to the power of the sym- 
phony. The rapid development of our 
orchestra is now winning for it a place 
among the best, to the great satisfaction 
of all thoughtful citizens. 

Beyond the cultural accomplishments 
another contribution to the community 
should be noted. The orchestra is people, 
and one who is absorbed in magnificence 
of the orchestra (and its problems) can 
easily forget the fact. But a look quickly 
shows us the fascinating process of world- 
wide intercultural contacts that is the spe- 
cial characteristic of this century. Notes 
on a few biographies drawn from our cur- 
rent roster will please all who think that 
the United States can outdo any other 
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livery was made with horse and wagon. 
Those evening orders were large, so we 
got back to the store around 9:30 or 
10:00 P.M. After that we cleared the side- 
walk and swept it so it would be clean for 
Sunday. This job paid $4.00 per week. 

One day we had 40 or 50 watermelons 
arranged in a pyramid on the floor, in 
the center of the store. While carrying 
one of the big planks, I stumbled, and the 
plank plowed into the melon pile, break- 
ing three. I thought at least a dozen would 
be spoiled, but I was lucky. The clerk 
and I cleaned up the muss, ate some, and 
reconstructed the pile before McGroder 
got back from market. The hours were so 
long, and the work so hard for a fifteen- 
year-old, after four or five weeks, I want- 
ed to quit, my parents did not object. 


the Dark 


nation in profiting from service as a melt- 
ing pot, and in addition may show us 
something of how it is done. We may 
well begin with a player from Jugoslavia, 
where devotion to music runs well be- 
yond what is common among us. 

In the Austro-Hungarian Empire a 
slavia. In the Austro-Hungarian Empire a 
schoolteacher was required to play a musi- 
cal instrument regardless of his principal 
subject. So when Miran Viher began to 
show musical interest, his father, a school- 
teacher in Slovenia, recognized and _ nur- 
tured it. His Christmas present, just before 
he was five years old, was a violin on which 
he studied under his father’s tutelage, sup- 
plemented by instruction from a member 
of the famous Zika Quartet. His progress 
was such that at fourteen the family ar- 
ranged to have him go to Zagreb in 
Croatia. There he continued his studies 
at the conservatory for another six years 
with Huml, a pupil of the well known 
Sevcik. Now he was ready to try his wings 
professionally. He went to Belgrade to play 
in the big symphony orchestra of Radio 


Belgrade, and soon was playing in their 
chamber music group also, and occasion- 
ally solo parts. By this time the war had 
started. The Nazis were occupying the 
main centers in Yugoslavia. Viher slipped 
away from Belgrade and returned to Slo- 
venia to become concert master in the 
Ljubljana symphony. Not satisfied that he 
was able to get the most out of himself or 
his instrument without further coaching, 
he went to Salzburg to study with Vasa 
Prihoda, returning again to Ljubljana as 
concert master. 

By now the administrative procedures 
of the internal security forces of the occu- 
pying power were beginning to function 
effectively. Realizing that they knew he 
had escaped from Belgrade, Viher fled to 
Italy, the last leg of his flight, a long walk 
from Trieste to Venice. There he worked 
off and on for about a year until he learned 
that the Communists, who had come into 
control, were threatening his mother un- 
less he returned. He returned home, not 
to the bosom of his family but to a cold 
jail. In the next few months we was 
questioned, tortured, released and reim- 
prisoned on eleven different occasions. 
That was all he was prepared to take. 
Before the police could make it an even 
dozen he slipped away once more, dodg- 
ing his way on foot to Fiume where he 
taught for three years. No longer did he 
fear for his mother’s safety, because his 
brother had joined the Communists and 
was beginning to make a name for him- 
self in the party. (The brother is presently 
one of the Communist bigwigs in that 
area of Slovenia.) Later as things quieted 
down somewhat he returned to Zagreb, 
where years before he had been a pupil 
at the conservatory, to teach and to play 
over Radio Zagreb with his own quartet. 

By this time he had enough of the 
tyrannical kind of governments under 
which he had lived and been persecuted 
for years. A plan he had been formulat- 
ing finally took shape. He was able to ar- 
range an invitation to address the Inter- 
national Musical Youth Organization 


meeting at Bayreuth on the subject: 
“Youth and Music in Yugoslavia.” 
On the strength of that invitation a 
passport was issued. He never returned. 

For a time he played in Radio Berne 
and then went to Munich where for 
several years he was with the Bavarian 
Symphony and the Orchestra of Radio 
Munich. 

Finally, there was an opportunity to 
come to the United States. It meant giv- 
ing up music, at least for a while, be- 
cause the only job his sponsor could find 
for him was in a New York hospital dis- 
infecting instruments for surgery. He de- 
cided to come, confident that his musician- 
ship was of a sufficiently high order to 
enable him to return to the profession, 
once he had fulfilled his responsibility as 
a hospital worker. 

That proved to be the case. A friend in 
Buffalo wrote that Mr. Krips would be 
auditioning for an opening in our orches- 
tra. He wrote asking for an opportunity to 
be heard and following the audition was 
engaged on the spot. After Viher had been 
here a while and learned the quality of 
the orchestra, what it was doing not only 
in serious music but also the influence it 
was bringing to bear on children through 
the Youth Concerts, on young adults 
through the Pops Concerts, and on people 
throughout New York and the surround- 
ing states through the tour concerts, he de- 
cided he wanted to stay. He moved from 
an apartment to a house which he bought. 
He and his wife, whom he met in Ger- 
many and brought to Buffalo to marry, 
are becoming citizens and intend to rear 
their daughter in an atmosphere of cul- 
ture and freedom which they are finding 
and are confident they will continue to find 
in Buffalo. 

Another refugee from a land torn with 
terror and political oppression is our con- 
cert master, Lazlo Steinhardt. He comes 
to us this season from Baltimore but his 
home was not originally there. It was 
Budapest, that gay city on the Danube, 
where music has long been a part of every- 
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day life. His parents were not professional 
musicians but they were amateurs of a 
sort. By the time young Lazlo was six it 
was apparent he was possessed of an un- 
usual talent. Enrolled as the youngest 
pupil ever to enter the Franz Liszt Royal 
Academy of Music at Budapest, from 
which he holds an artist’s diploma, he 
displayed such virtuosity that at twelve 
he was selected to play the Beethoven 
violin concerto in the Beethoven Centen- 
nial Celebration. At the age of 15 while 
on a concert tour of Europe, Joseph Hof- 
man heard him and invited him to come to 
the United States. He played recitals in 
New York City, throughout this country 
and in Argentina and Brazil. At the time 
Toscanini was getting the N.B.C. radio or- 
chestra organized, and asked Steinhardt to 
join as a soloist. He becamse concert mast- 
er of the Symphony of the Air. For the 
last four years he has been concert master 
of the Baltimore Symphony and of the Pea- 
body Art Theatre. He has never return- 
ed to Budapest. The war was soon to 
break out after his arrival in this country. 
Conditions in his native land have been 
such that, though a one time boy prodigy 
on the violin who renounced his Hun- 
garian citizenship to become an American, 
he might find a warm welcome, but has no 
reason to believe it would be a friendly one. 

For years during the war a man worked 
in a food processing plant, rather than fol- 
low his chosen profession. At the age of 
five he had joined in ensemble singing with 
his family. Often he provided keyboard ac- 
companiment for his father who had a fine 
tenor voice. A violin was his thirteenth 
birthday present. By the time he was fif- 
teen he was substitute first violinist in the 
local opera orchestra. He also toured his 
native land with an opera company acting 
as choir conductor, stage manager, har- 
monium player and singer. The native 
land was Austria, the local opera the 
Vienna People’s Opera, the young man, 
Josef Krips. At 19 he was engaged by Felix 
Weingartner as chorus master and assistant 
conductor of the Vienna People’s Opera. 
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At 22 he became music director of the 
opera in Aussig, Czechoslovakia. The next 
year he was music director in Dortmund, 
Germany, and the following year general 
music director at Karlsruhe, Germany, the 
youngest man ever to attain that position. 
When he returned to Vienna at the age 
of 31, he came as conductor of the Vienna 
State Opera and as professor in the Vienna 
Music Academy. In 1935 he conducted for 
the first time in the Salzburg Festival. 

At the war’s end Vienna was in ruins. 
General Mark Clark called on Krips to 
revitalize music in Vienna. He gathered a 
group of dedicated instrumentalists and 
singers to start rehearsals on the Marriage 
of Figaro. They had to walk to the opera 
house, carrying their instruments, and re- 
hearsed in the cold, for the windows were 
blown out and the heating facilities no 
longer worked. But despite hardships and 
handicaps, the performance took place 
May 1, 1945. 

Once back on the podium Mr. Krips 
has gone from success to success, conduct- 
ing all the leading orchestras in Europe, 
America and Australia. He has recently 
completed a four week engagement as 
guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic where his reception by the 
public, the critics and the players them- 
selves has been most enthusiastic. 

Krips conducts most of the classics from 
memory. Anyone who has gone to one of 
his rehearsals knows this is no pose on his 
part, for he is quick to hear and correct 
the slightest deviation from the score. 
Many a musician who believed it im- 
possible to have such a prodigious com- 
mand of musical literature has learned 
this to his surprise and occasionally to his 
chagrin. 

Not all of our musicians were born in 
Europe. George D’Anna, the timpanist, 
was born right here in Buffalo, went to 
parochial school here and then to 
Canisius College. It was a near thing, 
however, that he wasn’t born in London. 
His father, a graduate of the University of 
Naples, who majored in clarinet but 


taught all instruments, had gone to Eng- 
land as band master of the British Royal 
Navy. The English girl he met and mar- 
ried there bore him ten children. All 
but George first saw the light of day in 
England. All were musicians. A Buffa- 
lonian, Edward Michaels, whose family the 
older D’Anna had taught in England, in- 
vited the D’Annas to come to Buffalo and 
made all the necessary arrangements. 
George tells me he started out play- 
ing the cello. After he had become pro- 
ficient on it, he concentrated on the flute, 
then on the oboe. In the days of the old 
Buffalo Symphony he was oboist under 
John Lund as conductor. For some reason 
Lund felt the need of a good percussion 
player and asked George if he were will- 
ing to try his hand. Never loath to accept 
a musical opportunity, he set about it 
with the help of his father whose band 
experience provided a good background 
in this field. Within a reasonably short 
time George was able to take his new 
position, one in which he has remained 
ever since. After the old Buffalo Sym- 
phony expired, he played for nine years 
with the stage band at Shea’s Buffalo. He 
then went to New York for ten years, play- 
ing the big theatres like the Winter Gar- 
den and Roxy’s. In 1946 when Steinberg 
was in Buffalo, he called George back as 
timpanist and principal percussionist with 
the Buffalo Philharmonic. He is glad to 
be back home, although he wishes his 
daughter, a dramatic teacher, had been 
able to find an opportunity in Buffalo in- 
stead of as far away as the Dock Street 
Theatre in Charleston, South Carolina. 
That clear tone of the first French horn 
is blown by a young man born in Grand 
Junction, Colorado, where his father 
taught mathematics in the local high 
school. When Slocum was three, he heard 
a recital given by a professional horn 
player who had gone to Grand Junction 
for his health. From that moment he 
wanted to be a horn player. The family 
moved to Albuquerque where he went 
to grade school and high school. But he 


never gave up playing the French horn. 
He helped work his way through the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, playing all over 
the southwest. First French horn play- 
ers were scarce in that part of the United 
States so he was in demand whenever 
local orchestras wanted to perform works 
in which that instrument had an important 
part. From New Mexico he went to the 
Juilliard School of Music where again he 
helped support himself by playing in thea- 
tre orchestras around New York and in the 
New York Philharmonic as a substitute. 
A year ago our First French horn player 
left to become first horn at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Slocum successfully auditioned 
for the post. During his undergraduate 
days at the University of New Mexico 
he had played at the Aspen Summer 
Music Festival. In the violin section was 
a Denver girl who was attending Mills 
College. They hardly noticed each other 
then but later when both were at Juilliard 
they began to feel differently. Mrs. 
Slocum, a violinist in our orchestra, has 
not been playing this season. She is tak- 
ing the year off to devote to little 
Melissa who arrived in August. 

A first player of brass instruments has 
to have great self reliance. Other wind in- 
struments derive their tone from the vibra- 
tion of reeds, even the flute being consider- 
ed to have an air reed, or space of com- 
pressed air near the blow hole acting like 
a reed. The horn player has no such de- 
vice. He presses his lips against a brass 
mouthpiece and blows through a narrow 
opening between them. If his lips are 
loose, no tone will result; but as he stiffens 
them, they vibrate regularly transmitting 
their vibrations to the column of air on 
the tube. To come up with precisely the 
correct stiffness of lip and the exact pres- 
sure of breath, as your horn takes the lead 
in a magnificent symphony, where all ears 
are on you and anything but perfection 
will be obviously bad, takes a lot of nerve. 
All really first class brass players have it. 
When they lose it, they know it and ask 
to become second players where they no 
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longer play alone and where a “blooper” 
is not so apparent. Under this less exact- 
ing condition, they may continue as excel- 
lent players for years. Our Mr. Slocum is 
a first horn player and such a good one 
that last summer Leonard Bernstein took 
him with the New York Philharmonic 
when it toured Japan. 

That double reed instrument with a 
somewhat nasal, penetrating, piercing 
tone, the oboe, has been called the back- 
bone of the symphonic orchestra because 
of its incisive, moody quality. Because the 
oboe’s tone quality is sometimes injured 
by tuning or any alteration in pitch, it is 
used to give the pitch to the rest of the 
orchestra. Furthermore as its pitch alters 
with the heat of the player’s breath, the 
oboist blows a long note for this pur- 
pose, so his instrument will come to its 
playing pitch before the others start to 
tune. It is not an easy instrument to 
master. 

Our oboist, Rod Pierce, is a Middle 
Westerner, brought up on farms in Kan- 
sas. His father was born in Oklahoma 
while it was still a territory. When Rod’s 
older brother and his twin brother had 
shown real musical promise, their parents 
determined to provide them with the kind 
of instruction necessary to develop their 
talents. As the salary of a mathematics 
teacher in the Wichita school system was 
not enough to support the family and pay 
for six music lessons a week, his father 
“moonlighted”, working at the post office 
to help pay for his childrens’ musical 
education. Both parents enjoy music and as 
Wichita was and is a music-minded city, 
they made it a point to take the boys to as 
many worthwhile musical events as they 
could afford. Rod grew up in an atmos- 
phere in which music was held up as 
glamorous and desirable. 

Of course, as soon as the boys were able, 
they helped with the family budget by 
playing in local groups. All three went to 
the Friends University, a small Quaker 
college, from which the older brother 
graduated. The twins were granted a 
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scholarship there for one year with the 
understanding it would be continued for 
them elsewhere if their musical abilities 
justified it. At the end of the school year 
they auditioned at conservatories in the 
East and decided upon the New England 
Conservatory in Boston, from which they 
graduated after three years. Rod’s teacher 
was Mr. Gilet, the first oboe of the Boston 
Symphony. To help pay his way he played 
odd jobs around the New England area, 
filling in with local orchestras at Provi- 
dence, Worcester, Hartford and others. 

A two-year hitch in the Army, where 
as Quakers they did hospital work, inter- 
rupted their musical career. This ended, 
Rod went to the San Antonio Philhar- 
monic as first oboe. His twin brother went 
to Baltimore and is now first French horn 
there. On learning of an opening in the 
Buffalo Orchestra, where he could play 
under Mr. Krips, he auditioned and came 
here in 1958. His older brother, James, is 
chairman of the piano department at 
Frostberg State Teachers College, Frost- 
berg, Maryland. Once all the children were 
educated and on their own, his mother re- 
turned to the Friends University, com- 
pleted her degree and now teaches Eng- 
lish in the Wichita schools. 

Those of you who have been to our 
concerts this season and last may have 
noticed we have a Chinese cellist. Yuan 
Tung comes to us from Shanghai. Though 
his family’s roots are deep there, his par- 
ents were educated in this country. After 
graduation from Wellesley his mother be- 
came the director of the Children’s Con- 
servatory in Shanghai. His father, Direc- 
tor of the Shanghai Normal School (we 
would probably call it a Teachers Col- 
lege) until the Communists came to power, 
taught at Columbia after graduating from 
Cornell. 

The four Tung children grew up hear- 
ing good music. As soon as they showed 
an interest, and they all did at an early 
age, excellent, sympathetic instruction was 
at hand. Their talents were neither missed, 
nor mangled by incompetent teaching. To- 


day all four are professional musicians. 
One sister, Kwong-Kwong Ting, has tour- 
ed the world with Arthur Schnabel. The 
other, Mimi, is a violinist. The brother, 
during his army career violinist in, and 
later conductor of, the Seventh Army Sym- 
phony, is now violinist in the Philadelphia 
orchestra. 

In Shanghai Yuan and his family had 
opportunites to study with the finest Euro- 
pean musicians, for many of them had 
fled Italy, Germany and Russia to escape 
the tyrannical conditions in thise coun- 
tries. His cello teacher was the former 
principal cellist of the Berlin State Opera, 
a refugee from the Nazis. 

Strangely, during the Japanese occupa- 
tion in Shanghai there was no interrup- 
tion in the playing of western symphonic 
and operatic music. Orchestras composed 
of excellent refugee performers were given 
every encouragement to continue. The 
Japanese stopped all jazz music and insist- 
ed on classical music instead. This went 
so far that even the system for broadcast- 
ing the air raid siren signals was regularly 
tested by playing through it arias from 
well known operas or solos from famous 
concerti. 

After the defeat of Japan, the Tung chil- 
dren were sent to the United States by the 
government as government students. The 
parents came along to take care of them. 
Then came the Communists. They have 
never returned to Shanghai and unless 
conditions change they do not intend to. 

Once here, Yuan enrolled at Curtis 
where he studied for three years under 
Leonard Rose and another three years 
under Gregor Piatagorsky. He has gone to 
the Puerto Rico Festival to play and study 
with Pablo Casals. He was with the New 
Orleans Symphony five years and the 
Philadelphia Symphony one year. Sum- 
mers he has played at the Marlboro Festi- 
val and at Robinhood Dell. Last year he, 
his sister and brother-in-law gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall which was very 
well received. When Mr. Krips was con- 
ducting at Robinhood Dell, he heard 


Yuan and asked him to fill a chair which 
had become vacant beside Dodia Feldin, 
the principal Cellist. 

Helen Shklar was born in Toronto. Her 
father, a music-loving immigrant from the 
Ukraine, though no musician himself, in- 
sisted that his children study msic. There 
was no question of whether, it was simply 
a question of which instrument. She de- 
cided upon the violin. Her studies at the 
Toronto Conservatory finished, she went 
to Philadelphia to continue her musical 
education with a member of the Curtis 
String Quartet. For two seasons she was 
with the New Orleans Symphony and with 
the Dallas Philharmonic for four seasons. 
When it looked as though the Dallas Sym- 
phony was running into difficulties, at the 
advice of the conductor there she wrote 
Mr. Krips for an audition and was engag- 
ed. But that was not her only Buffalo en- 
gagement. Though she had known Yuan 
Tung for eight years, ever since they were 
students in Philadelphia, there had been 
no romantic interest until they saw each 
other again here last season. They were 
married in May. Yuan is now an Ameri- 
can citizen. Mrs. Tung is here on a per- 
manent visa. 

I have tried to tell something of the story 
of a few of our orchestra members who 
were willing to sit down and talk with 
me about themselves. I am confident the 
pattern revealed by this random sample 
would turn out to be a fairly typical one. 
They come from a wide geopraphical 
background; in the case of non-Ameri- 
cans, generally because they were fleeing 
from the tyranny of oppressive govern- 
ments; in the case of Americans, because 
there was no opportunity to use their tal- 
ents where they were born. They come 
from a background of culture and educa- 
tion where the arts are regarded as vital, 
important aspects of life so when talent 
is sparked, it is perceived, nurtured and 
encouraged. They come from families 
who, as an integral part of their pattern of 
living, try to see to it that they and their 
children have regular opportunities to hear 
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excellent musical performances. They had 
from the beginning, or have found a way 
later on, to get really first-rate instruction, 
have concentrated on music in their 
undergraduate days at college and then 
have continued their studies on a post 
graduate basis at one of the best con- 
servatories in Europe or the United States. 
And following that preparation they have 
had a number of years’ experience play- 
ing in symphony orchestras before coming 
to play in the Buffalo Philharmonic. They 
are real professionals. 

Unless they were talented and dedicat- 
ed, they would find something else to do 
because the financial rewards of playing 
in a symphony orchestra are pretty slim. 
Presently the scale pay in our orchestra is 
$110 per week for a season of 26 weeks. 
They try to augment that income by teach- 
ing. A number of them are on the faculty 
of the Community Music School, others 
in the Music Dept. of the University of 
Buffalo. Others take private pupils. They 


are, as far as I know, good citizens who 
certainly add to the quality of our area’s 
population. 

They are convinced that what they are 
doing is important to do, not just to carry 
on a cultural tradition, not just to per- 
mit them to exercise their talents, not 
just to earn enough to keep body and soul 
together. 

They believe it is important, because 
for them, as a very personal experience, 
great music has been as a candle in the 
dark lighting previously unperceived re- 
cesses of emotional experience. They be- 
lieve it can and should do so for others. 
They believe a great philharmonic or- 
chestra which by its very nature combines 
excellent performers as well as teachers, 
will, as it brings to life masterpieces of 
the past and present, through their ar- 
tistry under the leadership of an inspired 
conductor, create the conditions for many 
others to share the ennoblement of spirit 
they feel. I agree. 
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The Lighthouse’s History 
by Arthur J. Beckwith 


af HE BUFFALO LIGHTHOUSE of 1833, the 
structure built of cut stone on the 


molehead of the South Pier, stands today; 
it was refurbished recently and displays 
its finery as of yore, except the light was 
extinguished years ago. Picture this 
structure at its location, before break- 
waters were built, as the storms slashed 
it with the lake level five feet higher in 
a severe southwester. Today the founda- 
tion is as solid as ever. 

The Superintendent on this construc- 
tion work, Isaac S. Smith, Esq. has given 
the following account of this work in 1833. 
He mentioned that the base of the mole- 
head, in fifteen feet of water is of a pen- 
tangular form, about one hundred sixty 
feet in its greatest diameter. A little above 
the surface of the water, it forms three 
fourths of a circle. The foundation of 
the tower proper is a mass of solid ma- 
sonry, in hydraulic lime, thirty feet in 
diameter and nine feet deep. The tower 
is an octagon, constructed of hewn yel- 
lowish limestone, originally forty-four 
feet high, to which about fifteen feet was 
added in 1852 to accommodate a fog bell 
and larger lantern for the third order 
lens. The floors and deck are of hewn 
stone. The inside staircase of stone is so 
constructed that each step has its broad 
end imbedded in the wall, while its other 
end constitutes a section of a central 
column. This 1833 Light tower was built 
about 1550 feet westerly from the 1818 
“first Buffalo lighthouse,” which light 
was inadequate and too low in height and 
too far inland for effective observation, 
hence the construction of the 1833 as a 
result of protests which followed the 
wrecking of the steam and sailing vessel, 
Walk-in-the-Water, which put out from 
Buffalo on October 31, 1821. The mis- 
hap occurred inside the present harbor 
near where this old 1833 tower stands. 


Passengers and crew were saved, but the 
criticism was so widespread that the 
Federal Government ordered the new 
Light. In 1826, an Act of Congress was 
adopted by which the Federal Govern- 
ment took over the old piers and really 
went to work and built the existing South 
Pier and 1833 tower. It took about eight 
years to build the pier and lighthouse, at 
a costs of some $20,000. 

When the new third-order lens was in- 
stalled in 1852 with the focal point of the 
light at 76 feet above Lake Erie level and 
with the I.O.V. (incandescent kerosene 
oil vapor, 1885) illuminant, the range 
geographically would be about 10 nauti- 
cal miles. 

This 1833 light tower was used by the 
U. S. Coast Guard as a “lookout” tower 
during the rum-running days of the 1920's. 
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How the Work Was Done 


by Charles T. Prickett 


LTHOUGH the Lighthouse was legally 

being taken over from the Coast 
Guard, it was in actual fact taken over 
from the pigeons, squirrels, sparrows and 
spiders. This caused a great deal of re- 
sentment and the sparrows are still main- 
taining squatters’ rights hoping that those 
big holes will reappear in the mortar 
joints. 

It was apparent upon examination of 
the exterior masonry that prompt and 
drastic action had to be taken. As a re- 
sult the exterior was sandblasted thor- 
ough from top to bottom to remove dirt 
and loose scale. In all some seventeen 
tons of white silica sand (at a cost of 
twenty-one dollars per ton) were used in 
this phase of work. All the loose mortar 
was removed, the joints and holes filled 
and practically all joints repointed. The 
exterior masonry was then treated with 
a coat of transparent waterproofing. 

The result of these combined opera- 
tions was most gratifying, giving the 
structure a clear cut appearance. The 
sandblasting had brought out the fact 
that the upper section was constructed of 
bluestone, whereas queenstone was used 
below. The bluestone section is interest- 
ing to study. It forms the pilasters and 
the reveals on the outside, and the walls 
on the inside, all in a single piece. Con- 
sidering the shape of the structure this is 
a splendid example of stone cutting. In- 
cidentally, the bluestone on the inside was 
not apparent until several coats of paint 
were blasted off. 

The spiral winding stair, covered with 
grime from years of disuse, show the bene- 
fit of being sandblasted and pointed up. 
A large pipe passing vertically through 
the stone steps of the stairs was removed 
and the holes patched. 

The cupola and upper structure had 
been painted with an asphalt paint which 
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was removed by burning and sandblast- 
ing. This was necessary because of the 
rust under the paint. The cupola proved 
to be of copper and to retain its appear- 
ance a coat of lacquer was applied. 

The lighthouse platform had been floor- 
ed over with wood and the original 
wrought-iron framework had been en- 
closed in wooden wainscot inside and 
covered with sheet iron on the outside 
with small lookout windows above. This 
was done in 1921 as evidenced by news- 
papers stuffed between the studding to 
keep out the wind. When all of this was 
removed it revealed that glass stops, gut- 
ters and scuppers were brass. There are 
brass gargoyles above, the mouths of 
which are the downspout for the gutter 
of the cupola. Quarter-inch wire glass 
has been installed to return it to its 
original appearance and function. ; 

The room below the light platform had 
apparently been used as a living room. 
The match-board wainscot that covered 
the original castiron walls was removed, 
along with a regular apartment of pigeons’ 
nests in between the studs. The castiron 
plates, along with the rest of the super- 
structure, were all painted. 

The windows in the Tower itself were 
quite a problem. There were wooden win- 
dows in the existing openings, but the 
type of screws and nails used indicated 
they were not the original ones. Ap- 
parently only bars had been used in the 
openings. The cast-iron frame was still 
there, but the bars had been cut out in 
order to permit the wooden windows to 
swing out. The problem was whether to 
replace the wooden windows, which were 
beyond repair, or install bars for appear- 
ance and protection. It was decided to 
remove the wooden windows, have steel 
sash made and installed on the original 
cast-iron frame to simulate the old bars. 


These are glazed and give the appearance 
ef authenticity. The cast-iron sash above 
were in poor condition with bars broken 
out and the sash bowed and warped. The 
contractor did an excellent job of 1eno- 
vating them. 

The ravages of time and weather had 
taken their toll of the plaster. It was dis- 
covered that most present day plasterers 
were unable to cope with this kind of a 
job. An old-time plasterer was found and 
he re-plastered nearly all of the wall 
surfaces. 

There was an improvised hand-rail 
made of conduit, which served a dual 
purpose of hand-rail and lighting. This 
was removed and a.new hand-rail, using 


Abraham Lincoln at Niagara 


by David D. Anderson 


N SEPTEMBER 28, 1848, a thirty-nine- 
O year old Congressman from Illinois 
stopped at Buffalo, visited Niagara Falls 
for a few days, and then, on September 1, 
took passage on the steamer Globe for 
Chicago. He was returning from the 
session of Congress to his home in Spring- 
field by taking a roundabout route in 
which he could combine Whig political 
business (the presidential campaign of 
1848 was on) and personal pleasure, es- 
pecially for the wife and two sons who 
accompanied him. 

Such an occurrence during the nine- 
teenth century was far from uncommon, 
especially during the 1840’s and 1850's, 
when Great Lakes passenger travel was at 
its peak and this incident would un- 
doubtedly have passed unnoticed had it 
not been for the identity of the Congress- 
man and the future that was not only to 
make him president of the United States 
twelve years later but also the symbol of 


the hopes, the aspirations, and the essen- 


tial loneliness and mystery of the Ameri- 
can character. The Congressman was 


the existing wall fittings, was fabricated 
and installed. New grab bars were also 
installed, old hand-rails above were rein- 
forced and the original trap doors, which 
fortunately were still lying around, were 
repaired and re-installed. 

A good section of the stone escarpment 
surrounding the lighthouse was buried 
under years of ashes and debris. This was 
all hosed off with a fire hose and disposed 
of. 

The painter had his troubles too. With- 
out glass in the windows he could not 
paint on a windy day and of course could 
not work on a rainy day. You’d be sur- 
prised how many windy and rainy days 
there are at the top of a light-house. 


Abraham Lincoln, and the mere incident 
of his visit to Niagara points out one of 
the controversies that resulted from the 
attempts made by the succeeding genera- 
tions of biographers and historians to in- 
terpret Lincoln to the America that he 
constructed. 

The factual details of Lincoln’s short 
association with Niagara and the Lakes 
region are easy enough to recreate. He 
arrived in Buffalo by train on September 
28, spent several days there and at the 
Falls, and then left on the Globe for Chi- 
cago, a distance of 1047 miles. During the 
course of the journey Lincoln debated the 
issues of the presidential campaign with 
a fellow passenger, Levi North, who sup- 
ported the Free Soil ticket of Martin Van 
Buren. On or about October 3, while 
passing up the Detroit River, he observed 
a grounded steamer and developed the 
germ of an idea that led to his only 
patented invention, a buoy to float steam- 
ers free of such obstacles. On October 4 
the steamer stopped in Milwaukee briefly 
and on October 5 it arrived in Chicago, 
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where Lincoln was scheduled to address 
a Whig rally the next day. 

Out of these few details the Lincoln 
interpreters have attempted to shed light 
on the essential nature of the man. The 
reaction of the greatest man of the nine- 
teenth century to the greatest natural 
wonder of the age would presumably re- 
veal at least part of the characteristics 
that had made him great. The first of 
the Lincoln interpreters who made such 
use of the Niagara incident was William 
H. Herndon, Lincoln’s last law partner, 
a man who devoted the last twenty-five 
years of his life to preserving and dis- 
seminating what he knew or could learn 
about Lincoln, and who became one of 
the greatest and certainly the most con- 
troversial of Lincoln biographers. 

Herndon was neither a trained scholar 
nor a trained biographer, and he em- 
phasized personal reminiscences, both his 
own and those of persons who had known 
Lincoln. As a result he either ignored or 
was unaware of the existence of many of 
the documents and letters employed by 
later historians —who instinctively dis- 
trust the sort of personal observations 
recollected years after the events that 
Herndon employed in his biography. This 
dichotomy in biographical approach is 
clearly illustrated in the attempts by 
Herndon and his followers to interpret 
the Niagara incident. In recounting it in 
his Life of Lincoln, Herndon wrote a des- 
cription that has passed into the vast body 
of Lincoln folklore: 

On his way home from Congress 
—Lincoln came by way of Niagara 
Falls and down Lake Erie to Toledo or 
Detroit. It happened that, sometime 
after, I went to New York and also re- 
turned by way of Niagara Falls. In the 
office, a few days after my return, I was 
endeavoring to entertain my partner 
with an account of my trip, and among 
other things described the Falls. In the 
attempt I indulged in a good deal of 
imagery. As I warmed up with the sub- 
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ject my descriptive powers expanded 
accordingly. The mad rush of water, 
the roar, the rapids, and the rainbow 
furnished me with an abundance of 
material for a stirring and impressive 
picture. The recollection of the gigan- 
tic and awe-inspiring scene stimulated 
by exuberant powers to the highest 
pitch. After well-nigh exhausting my- 
self in the effort I turned to Lincoln 
for his opinion. “What,” I inquired, 
“made the deepest impression on you 
when you stood in the presence of the 
great natural wonder?” I shall never 
forget his answer, because it in a very 
characteristic way illustrates how he 
looked at everything. “The thing that 
struck me most forcibly when I saw 
the Falls,” he responded, “was, where 
in the world did all that water come 
from?” He had no eye for the magni- 
ficence and grandeur of the scene, for 
the rapids, the mist, the angry waters, 
and the roar of the whirlpool, but his 
mind, working in its accustomed chan- 
nel, heedless of beauty or awe, followed 
irresistibly back to the first cause. It 
was in this light he viewed every ques- 
tion. However great the verbal foliage 
that concealed the nakedness of a good 
idea Lincoln stripped it all down till 
he could see clear the way between 
cause and effect. If there was any 
secret in his power this surely was it. 
This passage represents succinctly the 
Herndon interpretation of Lincoln, a view 
that was to endure until well into the 
present century, and this is the view that 
modern scholarship has taken exception 
to. It is obvious that such matter-of- 
factness does not seem characteristic of 
the kind of mind that could produce a 
Gettysburg Address or a letter to Mrs. 
Bixby. As David Donald, Herndon’s 
biographer points out in his Herndon’s 
Lincoln, this was clearly an instance in 
which Lincoln was humorously teasing 
Herndon who was himself humorless and 
matter-of-fact. 
The documentary evidence that re- 


mains certainly tends to support Donald’s 
view of the matter: in the Robert Todd 
Lincoln Collection in the Library of Con- 
gress is a document in Lincoln’s own hand 
that shows his reaction to the spectacle 
of the Falls. A fragment that was evi- 
dently to be the nucleus of an essay or 
lecture, and very possibly written aboard 
the Globe, as the internal evidence shows, 
the document illustrates clearly that his 
reaction was not merely that of the 
abrupt, laconic, and straightforward son 
of the frontier that Herndon makes him 
out at this point. Instead the fragment 
commences with just such matter-of- 
factness, but it soon disappears in the 
wonder of the sight and in the recogni- 
tion that it is a manifestation of the time- 
less wonder of nature. As Lincoln wrote, 
the effects of the sight are varied: 
Niagara Falls! By what mysterious 
power is it that millions and millions, 
are drawn from all parts of the world, 
to gaze upon Niagara Falls? There is no 
mystery about the thing itself. Every 
effect is just such as any intelligent 
man knowing the causes, would antici- 
pate, without [seeing] it. If the water 
moving onward in a great river, reaches 
a point where there is a perpendicular 
jog, of a hundred feet in descent, in the 
bottom of the river, —it is plain the 
water will have a violent and continu- 
ous plunge at that point. It is also 
plain the water, thus plunging, will 
foam, and roar, and send up a mist, 
continuously, in which last, during sun- 
shine, there will be perpetual rain- 
bows. The mere physical of Niagara 
Falls is only this. Yet this is really a 
very small part of that world’s wonder. 
It’s power to excite reflection, and emo- 
tion, is its great charm. The geologist 
will demonstrate that the plunge, or 
fall, was once at Lake Ontario, and has 
worn its way back to its present posi- 


tion; he will ascertain how fast it is. 


wearing now, and so get a basis for de- 
termining how long it has been wearing 


back from Lake Ontario, and finally 
demonstrate by it that this world is at 
least fourteen thousand years old. A 
philosopher of a slightly different turn 
will say Niagara Falls is only the lip of 
the basin out of which pours all the 
surplus water which rains down on two 
or three hundred thousand square miles 
of the earth’s surface. He _ will 
estim[ate with] approximate accuracy, 
that five hundred [to] ns of water, falls 
with it’s full weight, a distance of a 
hundred feet each minute — thus exert- 
ing a force equal to the lifting of the 
same weight, through the same space, 
in the same time. And then the fur- 
ther reflection comes that this vast 
amount of water, constantly pouring 
down, is supplied by an equal amount 
constantly lifted up, by the sun; and 
still he says, “If this much is lifted up, 
for this one space of two or three 
hundred thousand square miles, an 
equal amount must be lifted for every 
other equal space; and he is over- 
whelmed in the contemplation of the 
vast power the sun is constantly exert- 
ing in quiet, noiseless operation of lift- 
ing water up to be rained down again. 

But still there is more. It calls up the 
indefinite past. When Columbus first 
sought this continent— when Christ 
suffered on the cross — when Moses led 
Israel through the Red-Sea — nay, 
even, when Adam first came from the 
hand of his Maker—then as now, 
Niagara was roaring here. The eyes of 
that species of extinct giants, whose 
bones fill the mounds of America, have 
gazed on Niagara, as ours do now. 
Co[n]temporary with the whole race of 
men, and older than the first man, 
Niagara is strong, and fresh today as 
ten thousand years ago. The Mammoth 
and the Mastodon — now so long dead, 
that fragments of their monstrous 
bones, alone testify, that they ever lived, 
have gazed on Niagara. In that long — 
long time, never still for a single mo- 
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ment. Never dried, never froze, never 

slept, never rested, 

Lincoln’s description breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence, an so far as is 
known, it was never finished. Perhaps his 
inspiration expired; perhaps he was in- 
terrupted by a political debate, a son in 
need of amusement, or the steamer 
aground on the Detroit River, and he in- 
tended to return to it later. But specula- 
tion is only that and no more. However, 
the fragment as it stands gives us some of 
the insight into the character of Lincoln 
at thirty-nine that the interpreters have 
been seeking for so long. 

As the fragment remains, it does not 
reveal the Lincoln of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress nor does it reveal the unimaginative 
frontier lawyer that Herndon portrayed. 
Rather than make a case for either point 
of view in the controversy, actually it 
shows that each side is right and at the 
same time wrong. Unquestionably it does 
show that Lincoln did wonder where all 
the water came from, as he remarked 
facetiously to Herndon. And then, like 
the practical man that his frontier heri- 
tage made him, he found out, just as the 


Books You May Want to 


The Light of Other Days. By REXFORD G. 
TUGWELL. Doubleday and Company, 
Garden City, 1962. Pp. 404. $5.95. 


While Tugwell’s detractors are having 
a field day in joyful attack upon his remi- 
niscences, historians may still pause to 
have a look at what he has done. The 
respectable readers of this staid journal 
might be impelled to join the onslaught, 
but let them restrain themselves in the 
interest of humane scholarship. This is 
a serious volume of autobiographical 
study, as serious in purpose as the Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams and no more ten- 
dentious or crotchety. Tugwell confesses 
and proclaims his unorthodox political 
views, but searches his own experience 
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stranded steamer led to a practical solu- 
tion and a patentable if somewhat im- 
practical solution. 

And yet this is only part of the charac- 
ter that the fragment reveals. Here, too, 
is the man who glimpses, however fleet- 
ingly, overtones of the infinite in the on- 
rushing water and voluminous roar. And 
here, too, in the rolling cadence of the 
last line is something, rudimentary per- 
haps but nevertheless real, of the connota- 
tion of permanence in_ crystal-clear 
language that permeates the Gettysburg 
Address. Perhaps the fragment was un- 
finished because, like its far greater suc- 
cessor, it was finished, and its author felt 
that there was no more to be said. 

Lincoln’s visit to Niagara, brief and in 
the light of his career insignificant though 
it was, nevertheless provides a glimpse of 
Lincoln as he was, the Lincoln whom 
Herndon knew as they practiced the tedi- 
ous trivia of country law together, and it 
provides a glimpse of Lincoln the seeker 
who sought and reflected something of the 
mystery of eternity in the role in which 
history cast him. 


See 


freely and soberly to try to explain why, 
in his judgment, we as a people have 
drifted toward a coarse and irresponsible 
attitude. 

You will learn, if you read this book, 
and you probably should read it, that 
the proof of our moral decline is that 
we dropped the Bomb on Hiroshima. Tug- 
well refers repeatedly to this, with anguish; 
there is no appeal; we have committed 
the ultimate sin. (If you think that the 
German people have the Nazi sins to 
shoulder, we have our own, equally — 
although Tugwell does not argue this.) 
How could we have hardened ourselves? 

Here Tugwell has a surprise. He gives 
us 300 pages of an idyllic story laid in 
Western New York. Tugwell grew up 


hte 
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in the warmth of a loving family and a 
neighborly village — Sinclairville. His 
family prospered there and in Wilson, 
where Tugwell’s father started a canning 
factory. Tugwell himself led a most 
pleasant life, by his own very interesting 
account — he remembers keenly, and _ his 
active search has resulted in the recol- 
lection of unusual facts. Education was 
too easy — difficult subjects he ignored. 
Reading he loved, and there was an ade- 
quate supply of book and magazines. His 
mother encouraged his literary bent, his 
father patiently and, apparently, quite 
suuccessfully trained him in business. He 
fully appreciated the tactful way in which 
village life put him into contact with all 
kinds — loafers, workers, the quiet hunt- 
ers and fishers, vigorous farmers, sinners, 
saints even, failures, and successes. 

Out of it Tugwell became a Socialist, 
an orthodox Socialist complete with the 
conviction that the strong complacently 
exploit the weak. He is shocked by his 
father’s business principles, but has not 
by the end of his high school days, which 
is as far as this volume takes us, faced the 
problem of his gay living from the fruits 
of his father’s enterprise. His own narra- 
tive hardly supports his conclusion, but — 
this is a fact, too— that was his conclu- 
sion. 

Before we examine it, let us look at the 
last section of this fine book. It is about 
Buffalo, and everyone will turn to it with 
the assurance that here will be a scath- 
ing indictment of this city as an evil, dis- 
orderly, dirty, unfriendly conglomeration 
of people and buildings dedicated to the 
clash of ethnic groups. And you are right! 
Since Tugwell disagrees with respectable 
opinion in all else, this reviewer hoped 
that he might be unorthodox here, too. 
But we are, apparently, barring a few 
sentimentalists like Chamber of Commerce 
officials, historians,—and who else? — 


agreed on Buffalo. Again I urge the good. 


people of Buffalo to read this book: there 
must be some way to make them talk 


sense about their city, to stop disgracing 
it by their slanders and to start building 
its morale by sane and healthy taik. Shall 
we agree with Tugwell and his Socialist 
view? 

Actually, there is a common element 
between this doctrinaire Socialist’s atti- 
tude and that of more conventional ele- 
ments of Western New York Society, as 
a bird of passage sees it. It is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon: the familiar New 
England conscience. Poor Tugwell got 
caught in a common family tangle in 
which the mother controls by inculcat- 
ing and playing on guilt feelings — and 
feels uplifted in so doing. His book re- 
veals guilt obsessions in a dozen direc- 
tions, and the literature of Socialism was 
happily or unhappily convenient with its 
idealistic anodynes for aching consciences. 
And respectable Buffalonians with their 
masochistic hatred of Buffalo? Presum- 
ably there can be a variety of opinions, 
but financial success has surely left its 
guilty consciences, and tender attitudes 
within the family have created endless 
male frustration under our present curi- 
ous half-baked matriarchy, frustration re- 
sulting in pointless and ill-checked aggres- 
siveness. There may be other ways in 
which stern New England continues to 
scarify its sons. 

But no matter how: Buffalo cannot be 
beautiful, say its detractors (what can 
Burchfield see in us?), literature cannot 
spring from us (although Clemens wrote 
here, briefly, in unhappiness, but wrote), 
music must fade (hasten away, Dr. Krips), 
learning perish (an insult, you myriads 
of scholars and teachers!), government 
must grow corrupt (disregard those moun- 
tains of integrity, Fillmore and Cleve- 
land), invention and engineering could 
not be ours — but it is to laugh. 

Read Tugwell not to weep, and cer- 
tainly not to emulate, but to see how a 
given type of mind can reduce fair facts 
to chaos. 

W. H. Giover 
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Chemung County, Its History. By Joseph 
Boyd, Thomas E. Byrne, and others of 
the History Writers Group. Elmira, 
Chemung County Historical Society. 
Pp. 108. Illustrations. 

The Chemung County Historical So- 
ciety has undertaken a commendable pro- 
ject in the publication of a brief illus- 
trated history of the county for use in 
junior high schools. Adult readers also 
will appreciate this compact story of the 
development of Chemung County, its 
several towns and the city of Elmira. In 
fact parts of the book seem to have been 
written for adults rather than junior high 
age young people. 

A good selection of more than fifty il- 
lustrations adds to the attractiveness of 
the volume. A few of the photographs on 
the margins contain too much detail for 
satisfactory use in pictures of the size 
necessary. The sketches and pen draw- 
ings are appropriate and commendable. 

The subject matter is well selected al- 
though there is some repetition of infor- 
mation in the general presentations. A 
fuller treatment of the history of the in- 
dividual towns would have been profitable 
even if some of the general information 
were condensed. 

Chemung County is the product of a 
group of writers and as a result the 
literary quality is not uniform. The 
volume would have been much improved 
by careful literary editing. This is par- 
ticularly important since it is to be used 
as supplementary reading in the public 
schools. The most unfortunate limitation 
has been the failure to check dates care- 
fully. At certain points in the history 
dates do not agree. In other cases there 
is evidence of historical inaccuracy. The 
most evident case may be a matter of a 
typographical error. It may be that the 
1889 date was intended to read 1899. In 
any case there was no Winton automobile 
in 1889, the first experimental Winton 
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was built in 1896. Another problem arises 
in determining the date when the Town 
of Chemung was organized. The writer 
gives the date as March 22, 1788 and says 
the Town of Chemung was set up as a 
unit in Montgomery County. However 
the Gazetteer of the State of New York, 
1860 edition, page 220, records that the 
Town of Chemung was established on 
February 22, 1789 as a part of Ontario 
County which had been set off from 
Montgomery County January 27, 1789. It 
is possible that both dates are right in 
that the earlier date may indicate the 
time when the enabling act in the State 
Assembly took place, or possibly the date 
when the order was issued by the Court 
of General Sessions. The 1789 date may 
indicate the time when the first town 
meeting was held. It is possible that local 
records would clear up this matter. 

Several statements in the general arti- 
cles show evidence of being inaccurate 
and might be improved with some revi- 
sion. The way of the local historian is 
hard. Sources for reliable historical data 
are limited and earlier historians often 
had to resort to memory or tradition. 
Both may be quite helpful in providing 
general information but neither can be 
reliable when it cames to dates. In spite 
of errors the Chemung Historical Society 
has put many long hours into this project 
and we can only have praise for what 
they have accomplished. 


Levinus K. Painter 
Collins, New York 


Comment and Suggestion 


Sir: 

I am sure that you have already seen, 
but I don’t know whether you have called 
to the attention of our membership, the 
very excellent military history produced 
by the Society’s Secretary, Owen B. Augs- 
purger. 

It has recently been my pleasure to re- 
ceive from Gen. Augspurger an auto- 


graphed copy of the history of his anti- 
aircraft battalion in its very extended tour 
of the length and breadth of the Pacific. 
His battalion was one of the first to be 
organized in Buffalo; went to Australia 
very early in its career and did not return 
to the United States until the Japanese 
Surrender. Gen. Augspurger has put to- 
gether in chronological form many of the 
official documents of the battalion in such 
a manner that they tell the story of the 
battalion’s activities. I know that the So- 
ciety is very proud of this work and of 
Gen. Augspurger’s efforts. 

BratnarpD E. Prescotr 

Brig. Gen. USAR, Ret. 
East Aurora 


Sr: 

I have read with much interest your 
excellent summary of the history of Ros- 
well Park Memorial Institute in the cur- 
rent issue of Niagara Frontier. 

The story, of course, should be recorded 
as a matter of history. I am interested 
because I have had contact with the in- 
stitute in one way or another going back 
to the days when Dr. Gaylord was di- 
rector. 

May I, without implying criticism, draw 
attention to some additional facts which, 
it seems to me, are relevant to a full 
account of the development and progress 
of the institute as we know it today. 

Just prior to the appointment of Dr. 
Kress as director, Edwin F. Jaeckle, Erie 
County and New York state Republican 
chairman, took the initiative in interest- 
ing Governor Dewey and bringing about 
reorganization of the Board of Visitors of 
the New York State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Diseases, as it then was 
known. 

Mr. Jaeckle was moved to take up the 
matter as a result of the cancer study con- 
ducted by a legislative committee headed 


by Assemblyman Frank A. Gugino of 


Buffalo. 
From that time forward there was a 
revitalization of the institute, in which 


Health Commissioner Godfrey assisted. 

The minutes of the Board of Visitors 
will reflect some of this, leading to the 
change in name and adoption of a long 
range program. 

Governor Dewey’s interest was keen, as 
reflected in his 1950 remarks, but the 
complete reorientation of the institute 
took place following the death of Dr. 
Kress as a result of the leadership and 
vision of Health Commissioner Hilleboe. 
He was responsible for the appointment 
of Dr. Moore. 

In retrospect these steps may seem as 
unrelated incidents, but they added up to 
creation of the present plant and the mis- 
sion which is today’s purpose of Roswell 
Park. 

Some of this, I am sure, will be re- 
called by Dr. Wehr. It also can be docu- 
mented through the early minutes of the 
new board of visitors appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dewey. The work, of course, was 
carried forward under the Harriman and 
Rockefeller administrations, and during 
all that time Senate Majority Leader Wal- 
ter J. Mahoney gave patient assistance. 

And I always like to add a word of 
appreciation to the men who with Dr. 
Wehr carried on a noble work under limi- 
tations that seem incredible in the light 
of today’s facilities. 

A. H. KircHHOFER 
Buffalo Evening News 


Sir: 

Enclosed please find a check for five 
dollars ($5.00) in payment of my dues 
as an Associate Member of the Society 
for 1962. May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the high standard of 
the Society’s accomplishments in the past 
year. Such undertakings as the preserva- 
tion of the Chinaman Light and the ex- 
cellent historical pamphlet written by Dr. 
Mogavero prove my contention that the 
Society is the best of its kind in America 
today. 

I am looking forward to more active 
participation when I am once more sta- 
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tioned in Buffalo. 

Leonarp R. Rirorciaro, S.J. 
Loyola Seminary 
Shrub Oak, New York 


Sir: 

Charles S. Illingworth’s This I Remem- 
ber is a series that is fascinating, and sug- 
gests that there certainly should be others 
in our community with remembrances that 
have yet to be recorded in local histo- 
ries. A “Buffalo Notebook” of odd and 
unusual and unrecorded anecdotes cer- 
tainly ought to go! 

For example, going through my family 
album I find my mother, the late Mrs. 
Henry J. Mulford, in Red Cross uniform, 
1917-18. Memories of World War I when 
mother opened her home, then at 949 
Delaware Avenue, as a Red Cross station: 
I recall aiding in rolling and inspecting 
bandages. 

At that time I was a Boy Scout, and 
have a memento of those days. I remem- 
ber that each Scout was awarded a U. S. 
Treasury medal (or if he had won a 
medal, subsequently, bars), for selling a 
certain number of Liberty Loan Bonds. 
I have the medal and bars for all but 
one of the five campaigns. Judge Hamil- 
ton Ward was in our group at that time 
and he won all the bars, as I recall. I 
still preserve my medal! I recall that 
after the first campaign, Scouts were 
marched to McKinley Monument and 
publicly given the medals by the then 
Mayor Buck. 

Before concluding, I have also found 
a snapshot of my wife with two candle- 
sticks handed down to my parents from 
a friend whose will said they were Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore’s. On September 
5, 1960, the Courier-Express ran a fea- 
ture on the Fillmore silver, with a sub- 
title: Where is the collection left by the 
President’s second wife? There might be 
one item from it. 

MontcoMEery Mutrorp 
Buffalo 
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The Issue’s Authors 


MR. CHARLES T. PRICKETT was born in 
England in 1906 and learned the Carpen- 
ters and Joiners trade before coming to 
this country at the age of 19. He contin- 
ued at carpentry and later served in the 
U. S. Army Engineers during World War 
II in the C.B.I. at the Burma Road. Since 
that time he has been employed by The 
John W. Cowper Company, Inc. as Con- 
struction Superintendent and has super- 
vised many of the notable structures con- 
structed by that company. He is a Past 
President of the Buffalo Numismatic As- 
sociation. 


MR. ARTHUR J. BECKWITH, the other 
contributor to the notes on the lighthouse, 
was associated for many years with the 
Coast Guard as inspector of lighthouses 
on the Great Lakes. After retiring from 
that post he became for ten years Engi- 
neer to the Village of Williamsville, and 
since retiring from that position he has 
done consulting work as an engineer. We 
are glad to learn that he has no further 
thoughts on further retirements. 

MRS. OLGA LINDBERG has a hobby most 
useful to us: she likes the history of the 
region, and likes writing about it. A Buf- 
falonian by birth, she is a graduate from 
the University of Buffalo, and has pub- 
lished about twenty historical articles in 
the local papers. She is now a resident 
of Bowmansville. 


MR. FRANZ STONE'S interest in music is 
passive and administrative, if those are 
compatible concepts. He listens, and he is 
President of the Buffalo Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and his article is a clear outcome 
of the two. He has been an officer of 
the Columbus-MacKinnon Chain Com- 
pany for many years, has served on the 
War Production Board, with the Office 
of Strategic Services, and has been Deputy 
Administrator of the National Production 
Authority. He is a member of the Board 
of the Albright-Knox Art Gallery and a 
graduate of Harvard. 


